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The Seventli Annual Report of the Board of Education k 
herewith presented. 

The progress of public education which our previous Reports 
have recorded has continued during the past year. If the 
advance has been less remarkable than in the two previous 
years, it should be remembered that the progress of those yearn 
had in some measure diminished the opportunity for further 
progress. We are far from thinking that all which is desirable 
or attainable has been already accomplished ; on the contrary, 
there are many particulars in which we would gladly see much 
needed improvement as early and as rapidly as possible. To 
some of these particulars we will presently alluda 

The average length of all the public schools in the State for 
tiie past school year was eight months, twelve and one half 
days, being an advance of four days upon the previous year. The 
increase in the number of scholars in these schools was 2,d4S. 
The increase reported in 1870 was 5,928, and in 1871, 5,827 ; 
thus making for the three years a total increase of 14,198, or 
from 99,890 to 118,588, equal to 148 per cent In the same 
period, the number of children enumerated in the State increased 
by 4,818, or 8.9 per cent The gain in attendance over that m 
enumeration was 9,880. 
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The number between 4 and 16 years of age in no school 
was only 60 greater than the previous year, while the increase 
in the enumeration was 2,659. This indicates a continual 
reduction of the relative number of non-attendants. The very 
great majority of these non-attendants are either under 6 years, 
or over 14 years of age. At the enumeration taken in the City 
District of New Haven in January last, it was found that less 
than one-fourth of those attending no school were between the 
ages 6 and 14, and but little more than one-sixth were from 7 
to 14 years of age. If we suppose the relative number to be 
the same throughout the State, there were less than 3,000 
between 6 and 14, and about 2,000 between 7 and 14 years of 
age who attended no school during the year. We do not affirm 
these numbers to be perfectly correct, but the figures just given 
suggest that the number growing up in absolute ignorance is 
extremely small. Those now under 6 or 7 years of age will 
nearly all attend school hereafter, while most of those past 14 
years have doubtless already obtained at least the rudiments of 
an education. But there ought not to be even one child in the 
State deprived of all opportunity to receive proper instruction. 

The total amount of receipts for public schools shows a small 
advance upon the previous year. The amount raised by town 
taxes has largely increased, while the amount raised by district 
taxes has proportionally diminished. Taxes levied by districts 
are principally for the building or repairing of school- 
houses. The amount expended for these purposes the previous 
school year was unprecedented, being about $550,000. For th^ 
year now reported, it was about $440,000, a sum greater by 
over $70,000 than in any other year except the one next previ- 
ous. In consequence of this diminished expenditure for school 
buildings, the total expenditure is considerably less than it was 
the previous year, though greater by $218,000 than in any 
other year. For the ordinary current expenses, there was a 
decided increasa The amount paid for teachers* services has 
advanced very rapidly within the past six years. An examina- 
tion of the following figures, taken from the successive Eeports 
of the Secretary of the Board, will show what advance has been 
made in this respect since 1865. 
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$48.08 




$22.61 
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3.46 
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Total in 6 years, $23.48 




$10.08 




$412,622 


Increase per cent, 54.60 




44.58 




97.98 



In planning and working for the future improvement of our 
public schools, the preparation and training of a higher order 
of teachers is of fundamental importanca The figures just 
given are evidence of the willingness of the people to increase 
the compensation of teachers. But if they are to pay higher 
wages, they may reasonably expect improved teachers. As a 
class, teachers are conscientious and faithfuL But to increase 
tbeir wages will not, of itself, add to their qualifications. Nor will 
the principle of supply and demand apply in cases of this kind. 
Those best qualified may, as a general rule, be employed in the 
more desirable places. But the problem is to secure a suffici- 
cient supply of well qualified teachers. The returns of recent 
years indicate that about six hundred who have never taught 
before are employed each year. Many of these teach only one 
or two terms. The expenditure of money or labor to perfect 
the qualifications of such transient teachers would be of little 
advantage. But some of these six hundred annual recruits 
enter upon a life-long work. A yearly addition of from 2,000 
to 8,000 to the school population of the State necessitates a con- 
stant increase in the number of teachers. For the past six 
years, this increase has been a little over 300, averaging about 
60 each year. As the cause of this increase, — ^viz., the growth 
of population,— will no doubt be permanent, so the increase 
itself cannot fail to continue. But if the teachers of the future 
are to be more thoroughly qualified for their work than those 
of the past, they must have means and opportunities for improv- 
their qualifications. 
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How shall these superior opportunities be provided ? 

The Normal School will at once be suggested This has 
been established and maintained for the express purpose of 
preparing teachers for their peculiar work. It has done and is 
doing a noble service. Its teachers are able, faithful and suc- 
cessful Its pupils appreciate and make the most of their 
opportunities. As they go forth from the School, their services 
are earnestly sought, and are of great value to the State. But 
a moment's reflection will show that the building and appliances 
of the School at New Britain are inadequate for training the 
number of teachers demanded for all the schools of the State. 
They were never intended for so comprehensive a work. The 
160 pupils, and the 20 or 26 graduates of the Normal School 
each year, are but a small part of the addition yearly required. 
Shall the present Normal School be enlarged, with a view to 
training the requisite number ? A proposal to do this would 
probably meet with little favor. Shall one or more additional 
Normal Schools be established in other parts of the State? 
The time will come, we believe, and perhaps sooner than is 
now supposed, when a second, and possibly a third Normal 
School will be demanded by the popular conviction of the utility, 
and even the necessity, of such institutions for the improvement 
of our public schools. But any proposition to establish another 
Normal School immediately would be generally considered 
premature. Whatever may be done hereafter in that direction, 
for the present the desired improvement of our schools must be 
sought by some other method. 

The purpose of a Normal School is not so much to impart 
knowledge as to teach the best methods of imparting knowledge. 
Its aim is not to make scholars but teachers. It pre-supposes 
that its pupils have already acquired the principal part of that 
which they are to teach. They come to it to learn not what 
but how to teach. They are not prepared to derive benefit 
from its course of training, unless they are already familiar with 
common school studies. Although the best scholars are not 
always the most successful teachers, yet no one can teach what 
he has not previously learned, and no one can learn to teach 
that of which he is ignorant If the Normal School were to 
receive pupils too little advanced in their education, or too 
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crude in th^ meatal development, to profit by the systematio 
traming which it is especially designed to give, and were to 
expend its time and r^onrces in bringing tliem up to the level 
which they should have reached before going there, this 
would be a perversion of the funds given for maintaining it 
It must sdect as its pupils the best of those who apply for 
admittance. Other things being equal, these will be those 
previously best educated ; and the same class of pupils will also 
exhibit the best results of Normal training. It is obvious^ 
therefore, that in order to improve the quality of the teachers 
wbo are to receive the benefits of Normal instruction, the 
Qchools in which these pupils receive their preliminary educa^ 
tion must be improved. 

We believe that a law should be enacted requiring a 
High School in every town of sufficient population. Con- ' 
necticut has not yet come up to her duty in this respect 
While there has been a very marked advance in the number 
of scholars attending our schools, and in the amount of 
money expended for them, there has not been a corresponding 
advance in the quality of the schools. The complaint is stiU 
aometimes heard, "Our schools cost us very much more now 
than formerly, but they are little, if any, better." In some 
towns this complaint is not without foundation. In the cities 
and larger villages the schools are improving year by year. 
In most of them opportunity is now given for instruction of 
a higher order, and in the more advanced studies. To a con- 
siderable extent they train their own teachers. The High 
School in Hartford, the High and Training Schools of New 
Haven, the Free Academy in Norwich, and the High Schools 
of Middletown and New London, — not to mention others, — are 
doing valuable service in raising up competent teachers for 
their respective communities. Such communities will not fail 
to have schools of increasing excellenca To them it is of lesa 
importance whether we have a Normal School. They can take 
care of themselves ; for their High Schools, to some extent, 
supply the demand. At the same time, they are able to offer 
salaries which draw to them the best teachers from the smaller 
towns. 

High Schools, then, beside their great value in imparting 
superior instruction to a large number of scholars who wiU 
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never become teachers, are of special utility for preparing 
teachers of a higher order than have heretofore been generally 
obtainable. They render this service in two ways: (1) to a 
considerable extent by giving a better preliminary education ta 
pupils who may enter the Normal School, and (2) more espe- 
cially, by giving to a much larger number of teachers all the 
school education that they receiva Experience proves that a 
large part of the teachers employed in any community have 
been educated in that community. This being so, the quality 
of the teachers, and consequently of the schools in that commu- 
nity, for the future, depends upon the excellence of its schools 
now. If a town desires its public schools to be better five years 
hence than they are to-day, and still better ten or fifteen, or 
twenty years hence, let it forthwith establish a free High 
School. 

But it may be asked, " Will not the Academies, and the 
higher class of select schools, serve the purpose of High 
Schools ?" Experience answers this question. Academies and 
select schools have prevailed since the present century began. 
Seventy years is time enough to test what they can do toward 
sKipplying teachers for our public schoola We would not 
underrate the service they have rendered. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of our best teachers have been trained in them; and 
our common schools are to-day much the better for their influ- 
ence. But the few, and scattered, and mostly waning Acade- 
mies, and the occasional and intermittent select schools, serve 
rather to indicate than to supply a conscious want of the people. 
They are the ineffectual result of an endeavor to fill a void that 
has been felt They are necessarily expensive, and far more so 
now than formerly. Only the comparatively wealthy can con- 
tinuously patronize them. But this is not the class of society 
from which teachers usually coma The sons and daughters of 
wealthy families seldom undertake the wearisome, exacting, 
and not over-remunerative service of instructing the young. 

An Academy, though it be in a languishing, inefficient con- 
dition, has, in more than one instance, prevented the establish- 
ing of a free High School in the same community, because there 
was not room for both. For many years there has been upon 
our Statute book a law permitting any town to establish a 
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sctool of higher grade than the ordinary public schools. But 
practically, this law has been disregarded. Where are the toum 
High Schools of Connecticut? Hartford, New London, 
Wethersfield and Cromwell have such institutions, and some 
other towns, particularly those which have constituted them- 
selves Union Districts, have taken action in the same direction. 
The union of all the districts of a town into one leads naturally 
to the union and gradation of its schools, so far as local circum- 
stances will permit, and the most advanced department in the 
series is in some proper sense a High School. But the forma- 
tion of a High School, though more easy and natural under the 
Union District system, is not necessarily connected with that 
system. Any town that pleases can at any time establish a 
High School The greater part of the High Schools in the 
State are established, not by towns^ but by districts, or, in a few 
cases, by the concurrent action of both. These District High 
Schools render good service, but they do not fully meet the 
necessities of the people. Non-residents of the favored districts 
must pay heavy tuition fees, and sometimes large board-bills 
or traveling expenses, as the condition of attending these better 
schools. But let each town of sufficient population have its 
own High School, and these expenses will be avoided. 

The cost of a High School would no doubt be urged in many - 
towns as an insuperable objection. But if the amount now 
expended for private schools, and for the education of children 
away from home, were applied for supporting a High School, a 
large proportion of the cost, and in some cases the entire cost, 
would be provided. Where there is an Academy, possessing a 
partial endowment, it might, by proper management, become 
connected with a town High School, with benefit to all con- 
cerned. Many instances of such a connection have occurred. 

We may here very properly refer to the example of an 
adjoining State, with which our own has always been closely 
allied by similarity of history and institutions. The laws of 
Massachusetts contain the following provisions : " Every town 
may, and every town containing five hundred families or house- 
holders shall * ♦ ♦ maintain a school to be kept by a master 
of competent ability and good morals, who * * ♦ shall give in- 
struQtion in general history, book-keeping, surveying, geometry, 
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Batural philosophy, chemistry, botany, the civil polity of this 
Commonwealth and of the United States, and the Latin lan- 
guage. ♦ * ♦ * And in every town containing four thousand 
iuhabitants, the teacher or teachers of the schools required by 
this section, shall, in addition to the branches of instructioa 
before required, be competent to give instruction in the 
Greek and French languages, astronomy, geology^ rhetoric, 
logic, intellectual and moral science, and political economy.'* 
These schools " shall be kept for the benefit of all the inhabit- 
ants of the town," " not less than thirty-six weeks, exclusive of 
vacations, in each year." " Two adjacent towns, having each 
less than five hundred families or householders, may form one: 
high school district, for establishing such a school, * * * when 
a majority of the legal voters of each town, in meetings called 
for that purpose, so determine." 

The Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education to the 
Legislature of 1870, says : '* High Schools are maintained in 162 
towns [out of 385] embracing 1,000,000 inhabitants, or 82 per 
cent of the population." An examination of the U. S, censiia 
of 1870 shows that exactly 162 towns in Massachusetts had 
then a population of over 2,000, 69 of them having over 4,000. 
We shall therefore be very nearly correct if we consider the 
above law practically equivalent to requiring every town with 
a population of over 2,000 to maintain a High School. If a 
similar law were enacted in Connecticut, 28 towns would be 
irequired to maintain a High School of the first rank, and 49 
towns a High School of the second rank. In 1870, 77 towns 
ill this State contained each over 2,000 inhabitanta Their 
aggregate population was 433,534, or nearly 81 per cent of the 
population of the State, and they contained nearly 84 per cent, 
of the taxable property. The table on the following page shows 
these facts more fully. 

Let the Legislature of 1872 enact a law similar in its provisions 
to that of Massachusetts, and the next decade will witness the 
beginning of a decided, permanent, and increasing improve- 
ment in the quality of our public schools. The High Schools 
which would then be maintained in nearly half of the towns 
of the State would provide the lower schools with the better 
teachers that they need. 
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But another radical change is needed that the teachers of the : 
future may be superior to those of the present and the past« 
The manner of employing, and especially of examining and 
certificating teachers, should be very different from that dow 
prevailing in a large proportitm of the towns. The present 
manner is only too well known. The extracts from Schocd 
Visitors' Beports, which are printed each year in the Appendix, 
to the Secretary's Keport, contain many vivid descriptions of 
the present usage. A large proportion of the districts choose 
new and inexperienced committees every year. The newly 
chosen committee, usually very imperfectly acquainted with 
his duties, is to employ a teacher. The one last employed may 
have been in every respect satisfactory, and there may be a 
mutual willingness of both district and teacher that she should 
be employed again. But the new committee, unless instructed 
by the district to reengage the previous teacher, probably selects 
another, who may or may not be better qualified than her pre^ 
decessor. The question as to her qualifications is perhaps not 
even thought of This new teacher, after a single term of 
service, is very probably superseded by another. Thus change 
follows change, and whether it he for the better or the worse 
is hardly considered. This evil of the frequent change of 
teachers we believe to be diminishing, but it is still far too 
common. The Secretary's Report of the present year indicates 
that in about five-eighths of the schools the same teacher has 
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been continued more than one term. But the same Eeport 
also indicates that over 500 districts employed a male teacher 
in winter and a female teacher in summer. This is no doubt 
sometimes rendered necessary by the very different classes of 
pupils in the winter and summer schools of the same district; 
Legislation cannot change this necessity. But in many cases 
changes are made without reason. Economy is sometimes the 
motive alleged, and very properly ; but the result does not 
always indicate real economy. The unnecessary substitution 
of an untried for a well tested and successful teacher is a 
prodigal waste of the brief school life of the pupils. The 
district system, with its annual change of committees, and its 
semi-annual change of teachers, is responsible for no small 
part of the evils of which we speak. They can, perhaps, be 
overcome with that system retained, but there is slight proba- 
bility that they will be. For the purpose of curing them 
thoroughly, and for other weighty reasons, we express, as 
heretofore, our decided conviction that the union of all the 
districts of each town, and the controlling of school affairs 
through a committee chosen by the town, is far preferable to 
the district system. 

The attention of School Visitors should be called to the 
importance of thoroughness and care in the examination of 
teachers. The certificate required by law should not be a mere 
form. It should be based on such tests as to have a meaning 
and value. The greater part of the examination should be in 
writing. Personal feelings or preferences should obviously 
have no weight, but each candidate be accepted or rejected 
solely on his own merits. The examinations would then be- 
come virtually competitive. The certificates might properly 
be classified, as of the first, second or third grade, and state in 
what branches or grade of school the holder is competent to 
instruct They might also have a more permanent value, if 
Visitors were permitted to waive the reexamination of a candi- 
date upon whose qualifications they have already passed a 
favorable judgment School Visitors might properly be author- 
ized to accept, at their option, diplomas of the Normal School 
in place of any other certificate. 
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The General Assembly of 1871 enacted a law supplementary 
to the Act of 1869, concerning the employment of children un- 
der 14 years of age, requiring parents and others having charge 
of such children to send them to some school for at least three 
months of each year, and imposing upon such parent or other 
person a fine of five dollars per week, for not over thirteen 
weeks in any one year, for violation of said law. A circular 
was issued by the Board in July last, addressed to all persons' 
employing such minors, also to School Visitors, other School 
Officers and Teachers, reciting in fiiU the Acts of 1869 and 
1871, and requesting their cooperation in the endeavor to carry 
the amended law into practical effect by the use of persuasion 
and moral influences. To what extent this cooperation has 
been secured we are at present unable definitely to state. 

Blank certificates were also prepared, in accordance with 
section 48 of the " Act concerning Domestic Eelations," to which 
the laws above mentioned were amendments. Several thousands 
of these blanks were distributed from the office of the Board to 
the School Visitors of the several towns, with a request that they 
would distribute them to the teachers of the schools undefr their 
supervision. Additional blanks of the same kind can at any 
time be obtained of the Secretary, upon application. The en- 
forcement of these laws must depend largely upon the faithful 
cooperation of the proper officers in the several towns, sustained, 
as they should be, by a healthful public sentiment. The ap- 
pointment by the Board, in 1869, of an Agent to carry into 
effect the law of that year, was intended to be temporary. The 
purpose for which he was appointed having been largely ac- 
complished, in December last he tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted. Whether the work in which he was engaged 
will be carried forward without a special agent to take chargo 
of it, experience must determine. There are indications in 
some manufacturing towns that the law is very imperfectly en- 
forced. It is much to be preferred that local officers should 
secure this enforcement ; and with the active supervision which 
the Secretary of the Board proposes to exercise in behalf of this 
class of children, we confidently hope that few of them will fail 
to receive the minimum of schooling which our laws requira 
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The Board take pleasure in referring to a proposed law 
which has already passed one branch of the Congress of the 
United States, appropriating the net proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands for the encouragement of popular educar 
tion. It is proposed to distribute this money, — amounting 
to two and a half or three millions of dollars a year,— among 
those States and Territories which shall provide by law for the 
education of all their children between certain ages. As the 
bill before Congress has not yet become a law, it may 
receive- important modifications. But such a law, carefuUy 
drawn and properly guarded, must be of immense service 
toward educLg the entire nation. This disposal of funds 
which belong to the whole people conmiends itself to the judg» 
ment of thoughtful men as far preferable to the giving of mil- 
lions of acres to build up gigantic railroad monopolies, which 
are liable to prove hereafter the tyrants and extortionate op- 
pressors of the people. Since the Nation has conferred the 
privilege of suf&age upon men of all races and nationalities, some 
method of securing universal education is absolutely necessary 
to our continued national existenca For when the whole peo- 
ple are the rulers, if any considerable portion of them remain 
ignorant, they are liable to become the dupes and tools of de- 
sdgning demagogues. But let them be trained to read and 
understand and think for themselves, and with proper moral 
training, — which is of the highest importance, — ^they will decide, 
with a reasonable degree of wisdom all questions which may 
await their decision. 

There is one evil to which we must refer, though we cannot 
suggest any very practicable method of removing it This is 
the very great irregularity of attendance^ in many towns, of those 
registered as attending school. About 75 per cent of the 
children of the State are roistered in the public schools in 
winter, and 65 per cent in summer. During the year, SSJ per 
cent attend these schools more or less, beside a considerable 
number who attend private schools. This rate of registration 
will probably not be essentially increased. But the evil to 
which we have alluded is this ; only a little over 70 per cent of 
those registered are present, on the average, at the daily sessions 
of the schools. If a school has 50 names of scholars registered. 
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tbere will ordinarily be only 85 or 86 of them present to receive 

instruction. The amount of thia irregularity varies widely in 

the different towns, and in the same town in different years. 

The Appendix to the Secretary's Report has for several yean 

contained a Table, (Table V.,) showing the regularity of 

attendance for the winter term of each year. In the present 

Beport, the rate of attendance is shown to range in the different 

towns from 88^ to less than 66 per cent, and previous Reports 

bave shown a tsimUar ranga We cannot discover any sufficient 

feason for so wide a diversity among the towns. Special causes, 

gach as a prevailing sickness, may sometimes explain a low 

rate of attendance, but we fear that the principal cause is the 

indifference of parents, or their low appreciation of the benefits 

^ regular atte*idance. The remedy for this evil must be 

gought, chiefly, in awakening increased interest among the 

peo{de by means of educational meetings and discussions. The 

friends of education in any community can do much toward 

Ibrming a correct public sentiment among those immediately 

around them. Those laws of 1869 and 1871 to which we have 

previously alluded may be considered as in some sense " com'- 

pulsory education " laws. To that extent the people are will* 

ing to adopt the principle xjf compulsory attendance. The 

"Truant Law," also, enacted in 1866, and modified in 1869, 

embodies the same principle in another form. Farther than 

these laws go, our legislation cannot well extend. The thorough 

enforcement of these laws would essentially diminish the evil 

which we are considering. In a few of the cities the truant 

law is effectively put in force, and the benefits of so doing ia*e 

very manifest But the legal right of any parent or guardia'u 

to keep his child out of school whenever and for whatever cause 

he thinks best, will be strenuously maintained, even if great 

harm results to the child and the community. Any attempt to 

r^nedy the evil by farther legislation will probably d:o more 

barm than good. 

The law passed in 1871, providing for the payment of money 
from tJie State Treasury to ^ach town, at the rate of fifty cents 
fbr each child enumerated, practically added to the income of 
the School Fund an increase much needed by the poorer towns. 
The whole amount thus paid from the State Treasury was about 
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$65,000, equal to about one fifth of a mill on each dollar of the 
Grand List Such an almost infinitesimal rate of taxation can- 
not burden any tax-payer. As the income from the School 
Fund becomes relatively smaller, through the continued increase 
of population, the Legislature may hereafter see fit to increase 
the amount appropriated for schools from State tax. No im- 
mediate increase is recommended. 

The committee appointed by the last General Assembly to 
revise and rearrange the School Laws have performed the duty 
assigned to them, and will present their Report early in the 
session. It is earnestly hoped that during the present session 
the wisdom of the Legislature will so perfect the laws concern- 
ing education that no fundamental change shall be required for 
many years to come. There have been, of late years, some 
complaints of the frequent changes of these lawa Few, if any, 
of these changes have been in themselves objectionable, and 
nearly all have been in the direction of progress and improve- 
ment But to some minds the mere fact of change is obnoxious. 
The conservatism of Connecticut has become a proverb, in her 
well known and well deserved designation, "the Land of 
Steady Habits." "W^e are not ashamed of this designation, but 
rather we count it an honor. But while our people are slow 
to accept new ideas, or to relinquish established usages, they are 
ready to adopt a proposed change when they are convinced that 
it will be a real improvement 

The present Legislature cannot hope to pass laws that shall 
never need modification. Whatever the fathers may do for the 
children, the children will have much to do for themselves. 
Our fathers did much for us when they established, from the 
beginning, the principle that every child should be educated, and 
when they gave the State that perpetual blessing, our School 
Fund. But they only laid the foundations, upon which we are 
to build. We must build for ourselves, and for those who 
shall follow us. We ciBiXinoi finish the structure, for all succeed- 
ing ages must build their share of it Let our school laws be 
made as perfect as they can be, according to the standard of 
this year ; still they will be found to need readaptation to fu- 
ture want& 
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The Normal School has already been mentioned in the dis- 
cussion as to the best method of providing superior teachers; 
The last General Assembly appropriated to this Institution 
$12,000, in heu of all other appropriations. A portion of this 
sum was required to be expended ''for necessary repairs of the 
buildings and furniture occupied and used by said school, and 
for purchasing new furniture, apparatus and books." A 
detailed statement of the expenditures for the school will be 
given in the Eeport of the Secretary. The Board recommend 
that a stated annual appropriation of $12,500 be made for the 
current expenses of the school, and that they be authorized to 
expend $1,000 of this sum to assist promising pupils who are 
in needy circumstances. 

In the early part of the year 1871, the health of the Secretary 
of the Board had become so seriously impaired by his very 
laborious devotion to his public duties, that a temporary re- 
lease from them was absolutely necessary. In these circum- 
stances, a trip to Europe was suggested, which, while it should 
restore his health, would also give him the opportunity to ex- 
amine the educational systems of the leading European nations 
as his strength permitted. Arrangements having been accord- 
ingly made, he sailed in July last, expecting to be absent 
about three months, His recovery, however, was so slow, that 
with the approval of the Chairman of the Board, with whom he 
was in correspondence, he followed the advice of the eminent 
physicians under whose care he had placed himself and pro- 
longed his absence till January of the present year. While 
making this professional tour, as it might be called, he en^ 
joyed the best facilities for prosecuting such investigations as 
he desired. The representatives of our Government cordially 
rendered him every service in their power. The public edu- 
cational institutions of the countries that he visited were 
cheerfiiUy opened to him. In the capitals and larger cities of 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium and England he acquainted himself, as thoroughly as his 
time and strength would permit, with the principles and details 
of the management of those institutions, and of the educa- 
tional systems of those countries. He also collected a large 
number of valuable educational works, relating to those coun- 
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tries, whicli will oonstitate an important addition to the libra- 
ry of similar works previously collected in the oJBSce of this 
Board. We believe that his observations and researches abroad 
will greatly augment the value of his future services to the 
State. 

Before Secretary Nobthrop arrived home from his Euro- 
pean journey, a communication was addressed to him, in antici^ 
pation of his return, proposing, informally, that he should 
remove to the Empire of Japan, and take charge of the new 
movement to promote popular education in that country. 
Afterwards, upon full inquiry and consultation, a formal and 
definite proposal to the same effect was made to him, which he 
has still under consideration. We believe that Japan has 
chosen wisely for herself in selecting our Secretary for this 
position. Should he decide to accept the proposal, he would 
not be required to leave Connecticut until the latter part of the 
summer of 1878. We do not know what his ultimate decision 
will be ; but while we should not be willing to consent to the 
intermission of his most valuable services among us on any 
ordinary call, we must say that the opening in that wonderful 
Empire of the East, with its 85,000,000 of people, presents 
Btrong attractions, compared with which the opportunity for 
public service afforded in our own State is almost insignificant. 
The marvelous awakening, in a single decade, of that nation, 
so long almost unknown, because it had been for centuries the 
most secluded and inaccessible of all the nations of the earth ; 
the eagerness with which its people investigate the ideas and 
usages of other nations, their keen discrimination and appreci- 
ation of what is most valuable in the institutions of other lands, 
their ready and energetic adoption of such modem inventions 
as railroads and telegraphs, and the wonderfiil rapidity with 
which they are coming to be abreast of the most advanced na- 
tions, are clear evidence that a high position and a commanding 
influence must ere long be accorded to that ancient Oriental 
Empire. To aid in forming aright the educational system of 
such a people, and in making sure that they stari right in the 
oareer upon which they are already entering, and that they 
shall wield, not only a powerful, but a beneficent influence in 
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the world, is an object worthy of the ambition of the most 
aspiring, and of the devotion of the most self-sacrificing. 

But the activity of other nations should incite us to carry 
forward the work of education among ourselves, and we look 
to the General Assembly for such judicious legislation as shall 
make sure and permanent what has been already accomplished 
for educating all the people, and shall prepare the way for 
gradual, but continual, improvement hereafter. 

MARSHALL JEWELL, 
MORRIS TYLER, 
HENRY M. CLEVELAND, 
GEORGE M. WOODRUFF, 
THOMAS A, THACHER, 
ELISHA CARPENTER 
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To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut: 

Gentlemen— I here with submit my Fifth Annual Report, 
being the Twenty-seventh from this Department and the Third 
Eeport of the workings of our Free School Laws. The need 
and utility of the new system are clearly attested in the follow- 
ing statistical statement This summary should be read in con- 
n^ion with those of the two previous reports, which showed 
an increase of attendance of 11,250 during the first two years 
of Free Schools. The same ratio of increase, from the same 
cause, cannot be expected to continue. 

STATISTICS BELATING TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CONNECTICUT, 
FOB THE YEAB ENDING AUGUST 31st, 1871. 

Number of towns in the State, 166 

Number which have made returns, - - - - *164 

Number of school districts in the State, - . - 1,635 

Decrease for the year, 20 

Niunber of public schools, 1,630 

Decrease for the year, 14 

Number of departments in public schools, - - - 2,290 

Increase for the year, 42 

Number of children between four and sixteen years of age, 

January, 1871, 128,468 

f [Number of children between four and sixteen years of age, 

January, 1872, - - 131,748 

* Two new towns, Beacon Falls and Newington, formed in 18*71, have no sepa- 
rate School Report till the following year. 

f The items in brackets do not pertain to the year now reported. 
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Increase for the year, ------- 3,280 

Average number in each district, between four and sixteen 

years of age, January, 1872, . - - - 86] 

Average length of winter schools in days, - - - 100.78 

Average length of summer schools in days, - - 71.63 
Average length of public schools for the year, 8 months, 12^ days 

Increase for the year, 4 days 

Whole number of scholars registered in winter, - 94,408 

Increase for the year, 316 

Whole number of scholars registered in summer, - 83,095 

Decrease for the year, 97 

Whole number of different scholars registered in the year, 113,588 

Increase for the year, 2,948 

Number registered wha were over 16 years of age, - 3,641 

Increase for the year, ------- 217 

Number in other schools than pubUc schools, - - 8,754 

Decrease for the year, 660 

Number between 4 and 16 years of age in no school, - 11,947 

Increase for the year, 60 

Whole number in schools of all kinds, - - - - 122,342 

Increase for the year, 2,39& 

Average attendance in public schools in winter, - - 67,018 

Increase for the year, ------- lift 

Average attendance in public schools in summer, - - 58,349 

Increase for the year^ • 1 

Percentage of whole number of scholars registered in the 
year, as compared with the number enumerated Jan- 
uary, 1871, 88.60 

Increase for the year, .31 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - - 95.23 

Decrease for the year, .41 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, - 73.49 

Decrease for the year, 1.54 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, - 64.68 

Decrease for the year, -.-•-- i,68 
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Percentage of average attendance in winter, - - - 70.99 

Decrease for the year, .11 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - - 70.22 

Increase for the year, ,08 

Average attendance in winter, as compared with the num- 
ber enumerated, January, 1871, - - - - 62.17 

Decrease for the year, 1.18 

Number of teachers in winter — ^males, 699 ; females, 1,721 ; 

total, 2,420 

Decrease of males for the year, 3 ; increase of females for 

the year, 61 ; total increase, - - - - 43 
Number of teachers in summer — ^males, 186; females, 

2,194; total, 2,380 

Increase for the year — males, 1 ; females, 63 ; total, - 64 

Number of teachers continued in the same school, - 1,434 

Increase for the year, 27 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - - 696 

Decrease for the year, 12 

Average wages per month of male teachers, - - - $66.66 

Increase for the year, 3.46 

Average wages per month of female teachers, - - 32.69 

Increase for the year, 1.40 

Number of schools of two departments, - - - 109 

Decrease for the year, 2 

Number of schools of more than two departments, - 116 

Increase for the year, 10 

Whole number of graded schools, 226 

Increase for the year, 8 

Number of new school houses erected in the year, - - 33 

Decrease for the year, 12 

Number of school houses reported in ' good ' condition, - 893 

Decrease for the year, 12 

Number of school houses reported in ' fair ' condition, - 602 

Increase for the year, ------- 23 

Number of school houses reported in ' bad ' condition, 266 

Decrease for the year, 14 
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Capital of the School Fund, - - - . $2,048,375.62 
Revenue of School Fund distributed Feb. 28th, 1871, 128,468.00 
♦[Revenue of School Fund distributed Feb. 28th, 1872, 131,748.00 
Amount distributed from State Treasury, under the Act 

of July 27th, 1871, 66,874.00] 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1871, - - 1.00 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1872, - - l.OO 

Capital of Town Deposit Fund, 763,661.88 

Revenue of Town Deposit Fund, as reported, - 46,167.37 

Income of Local Funds for schools, - - - - 9,627.23 
Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - - 641,837.76 

Increase for the year, 73,460.26 

Amount raised for school purposes by District Tax, 410,708.11 

Decrease for the year, 88,137.98 

Amount of voluntary contributions for public schools, 11,012.47 
Amount received for public schools from other sources, 266,796.68 
Total amount received for public schools from all 

sources, 1,503,617.62 

Increase for the year, 19,601.27 

Amount for each child enumerated, - - - 11,70 

Decrease for the year, -' ,13 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - - - 833,759.96 

Increase for the year, 48,079.92 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - - 98,238.44 

Decrease for the year, 2,848.50 

Amount expended for new school houses, - - 370,369.73 

Decrease for the year, 124,234.68 

Amount expended for repairs of school houses, - 70,005.64 

Increase for the year, 14,291.96 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, - 7,468.97 

Decrease for the year, 606.23 

Amount expended for other school purposes, - - 117,148.21 

Decrease for the year, 69,099.27 

Total amount expended for public schools, - - 1,496,980.96 
Decrease for the year, 124,406.81 

* The items in brackets do not pertain to the year now reported. 
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SIGNS OP PROGRESS. 

The decade table on the previous page shows the growing 
interest of the people in education. During the period covered 
by this table, the increase in the number of children enumerated 
was 19,426, in the amount raised by town tax $563,297.76, in 
the amount raised by district tax $806,765.11, in the amount 
from all sources $1,101,480.22. Ten years ago the amount 
raised per child was $3.61. Now it is $11.70. During the last 
nine years this advance has been manifest each year, and in 
the aggregate is most encouraging. The total receipts show an 
increase of over one million one hundred thousand dollars. 

LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 

The increase of four days in the average length of our schools 
for the last year is a movement in the right direction. Our 
schools now average eight months and twelve and a half days, 
which is longer than that of any other New England State and, 
with one exception, the longest in this country. Though grati- 
fied, we should not rest satisfied with this result While many 
towns maintain their schools as long as is desirable, in others 
the terms are still too short Some only meet the demands of 
the law. The majority of the children in the public schools are 
under twelve years of aga This is the best period for school 
drills, and the one least fitted for farm or fEwtory labor. While 
as yet they can do least at work and most at school, their 
terms ought to be extended more than thirty weeks, the longest 
period required by law. 

INCEEASED ATTENDANCE. 

With an increase of over 3,000 in the enumeration, it is a 
matter of congratulation to find an increase of only sixty in the 
number in no school. Eelatively this is a marked decrease. 
The fact that with an increase of over 6,000 in the enumeration 
during the last two years there has been a decrease of over 
1,500 in the number in no school, should be an encouragement 
to greater effort in this direction. Our new laws in regard to 
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truants and to the employment and flchooling of children have 
helped increase attendance at school. The enhanced interest of 
parents, the quickened educational spirit of the whole people, 
and the improvement of the schools have all contributed to this 
result 

TEUANCY AND ABSENTEEISM. 

But indiflference, neglect and truancy still remain. The 
ugliest figures in our report are those which record the sad fact 
that there are 11,947 children between four and sixteen in no 
BchooL After making due allowance for invalid children and 
for those between four and six whom many wise parents deem 
too young for school, and for those between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen who are at work in factories, at trades, or other 
service, there remain far too many who are growing up in igno- 
rance. The truant laws should be more generally enforced. 
Truancy should be regarded as incipient crime. Facts too 
numerous and familiar prove it to be a fruitful source of juve- 
nile immorality. It is highly contagious. One "bad case" 
makes many more. 

When the population of Connecticut was homogeneous, as in 
our early history, there was little absenteeism from school. All 
valued education, and, with rare exceptions, all native bom citi- 
zens could read and write. " Where were you born ?" was the 
inquiry of Judge Daggett, on finding any witness on the stand, 
or criminal in the dock, who could not read and write, and 
with only three exceptions, during his long term of judicial ser- 
vice, he never received the answer, "In Connecticut" But 
recently the great rush of immigration from all the nationalities 
of the old world has originated startling figures of illiteracy 
among ua With this ignorance comes indifference to educa- 
tion. One of the worst effects of illiteracy is insensibility to 
the evils which it engenders. Absenteeism from school may 
usually be traced to parental indifference, intemperance, or some 
other evil home influencea Sometimes poverty, loss of 
parental control on the part of a widowed mother, or full 
orphanage, and hard experience of neglect and conscious degra- 
dation are the sources of this mischief The juvenile vagrants 
and beggars who abound in certain European countries are the 
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,• hardest to get to scliool or to teach when thera Too many 
specimens of the same sort, both imported and indigenous, are 
now among us. 

But we should not despair of reclaiming the most desperate. 
Where destitution detains from school, public or private charity 
should meet the exigency. In cases of extreme poverty, Chris- 
tian benevolence in every community should supply the lack 
of decent clothing, and invite the attendance of the most desti- 
tute absentees* In Sweden, those children whose parents or 
guardians are unable to pay for their clothing are to be relieved 
by the parish. School officers and teachers should visit the 
parents of neglected children and awaken their interest in edu- 
cation. Their parents, if not intemperate and vicious, are 
mostly recent immigrants. Of the need and advantages of 
education they yet know little. A dormant parental pride, if 
not b sense of their duty, as the divinely appointed guardians 
of their offspring, may be awakened. They may be led to see 
that education will promote their interest and increase their 
children's happiness, thrift and prosperity through life. Per- 
sonal kindness, tact and persuasion may win the most perverse. 

OBLIGATOEY EDUCATION. 

With growing faith in moral suasion as our main reliance in 
preventing absenteeism or reclaiming truants, I contend for the 
authority of the law, with its sterner sanctions to fall back upon 
in extreme cases. Where parental pride, interest or authority 
fail, and juvenile perverseness is otherwise incorrigible, legal 
coe'rcion should be employed. 

My former objections to obligatory attendance were fully 
removed by observations recently made in Europe. Min- 
gling much with plain people in Germany and other countries 
where attendance at school is compulsory, I sought in every 
way to learn their sentiments on this question. After the full- 
est inquiry in Prussia, especially among laborers of all sorts, I 
nowhere heard a lisp of objection to this law. The masses 
everywhere favor it They say education is a necessity for alL 
They realize that the school is their privilege. They prize it 
and are proud of it Attendance is voluntary in fact Nobody 
seems to think of coercion. The law is operative, but it exe- 
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cutes itself because it is right and beneficent, and comnmndfl 
universal approval. It is only the legal expression of the pub- 
lic will. 

UnivePBal education, more than anything else, has fraternised 
the great German nation. It has improved her social life, en- 
nobled her homes, promoted private virtue, comfort, and titrift, 
and secured general prosperity in pe«ce. It has given her 
unequaled prestige and power in war. " Whatever you would 
have appear in a nation's life, that you must put into its schools, '^ 
was long since a Prussian motto. The school has there been the 
prime agent of loyalty. Love of country is the germ it long 
ago planted in the heart of every child. The fruit now matured 
gladdens and enriches the whole land. Wherever that lesson is 
heeded, it will enrich the world. Devotion to fatherland is a 
characteristic sentiment of the German people. Shall such, a 
people, with such a history, complain of compulsory attendance? 
This law itself has been a teacher of the nation. It has every- 
where proclaimed the necessity and dignity of the public schooL 
Kings and nobles and ministers of State have combined to con- 
firm and diffuse this sentiment, till now it pervades and assimi- 
lates all classes. 

The absence of complaint about coercive attendance is not 
due, as some have supposed, to an enforced reticence or res- 
traint Proofs of the utmost freedom of speech abound. The 
Prussian military system is a grievous burden to the peopla 
They dread it and bitterly denounce it The law which takes 
every young man from his friends, his business and his home 
for three weary years of military service is hard, and is freely 
condemned. Many young families have left their fiitherland 
for America, and thousands more are now planning to emigrate 
in order to escape this arbitrary conscription. But even the 
father who is most aggrieved by the army draft, lauds the 
school draft 

In various parts of Prussia and Saxony, I inquired of school di- 
rectors, parents, and others, "Do you have any difiiculty in exe- 
cuting the coercive law ? " The answers were all substantially 
the same. " Many years ago," replied one, " there was some oppo- 
sition. But the results of the law have commended it to all, and 
they obey it without complaint, and almost without exception.'^ 
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The present generation of parents having themselves experienced 
its advantages, are its advocates. Said a resident of Dresden, 
" A healthy child of school age can hardly be found in this city 
who has not attended school Were the question of compul- 
sory attendance to be decided to-morrow in Saxony by a ple- 
biscite, it would be sustained by an almost unanimous verdict 
Public opinion is now stronger even than the law. The people 
would sooner increase than relax its rigor." I nowhere learned 
of any recent cases of punishment for infractions of it In naany 
places I was assured that the penalty is practically unknown. 

The principle of obligatory instruction was advocated by the 
people before it was enacted by the government The address 
of Luther to the municipal corporations in 1554, contains the 
earliest defence of it within my knowledge, in which he says : 
" Ah, if a State in time of war can oblige its citizens to take 
up the sword a^id the musket, has it not still more the power, 
and is it not its duty, to compel them to instruct their children, 
since we are all engaged in a most serious warfare waged with 
the spirit of evil, which rages in our midst seeking to depopu- 
late the State of its virtuous men ? It is my desire, above all 
things else, that every child should go to school, or be sent 
there by a magistrate." 

The germ of this system in Prussia is found in a decree of 
Frederic IL in 17^3, "We will that all our subjects, parents, 
guardians and masters send to school titose children for whom 
they are responsible, boys and girls, from their fifth year to the 
age of fourteen." This royal order was revived in 1794, and in 
the code of 1819 made more stringent, with severe penalties, 
first, warnings, then small fines, doubling the fines for repeated 
offenses, and finally imprisonment of parents, guardians and 
xoasters. 

The penalties now are, 

1. Admonition, in the form of a note of warning from the 
president of the local School Commission. 

2. Summons to appear before the School Commission, with a 
reprimand firom the presiding officer. 

S. Complaint to the magistrate by the Commission, who 
usually exacts a fine of twenty cents, and for a second offense 
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forty cents, for a third eighty cents, doubling the last fine for 
each repetition of the offense. 

The registers of attendance and absence are kept with scru- 
pulous exactness by the teacher, and delivered to the president 
of the School Commission. Excuses are accepted for illness, 
exceedingly severe weather, great distance from school, and 
sometimes on account of the pressure of work in harvest time. 

What are the objections to such a law in Connecticut ? So 
far as I have heard they are the following : 

1. Such a law would create a new crime. I reply it ought to. 
To bring up children in ignorance is a crime, and should be 
treated as such. As the most prolific source of criminality, it 
should be under the ban of legal condemnation, and the res- 
traint of legal punishment All modern civilization and legis- 
lation has made new crimes. Barbarism recognizes but few. 
To employ children in factories who are under ten years of 
age, or who have not attended school, or to employ minors 
under eighteen years of age more than twelve hours a day, is 
each a new crime. 

2. It interferes with the liberty of parents. I reply again it 
ought to, when they are incapacitated by vice or other causes 
for the performance of essential duties as parents. Many 
other laws limit personal liberty. The requisition to serve 
on juries, or to aid the sheriff in arresting criminals, or the 
exactions of military service in the hour of the country's 
need, — ^these and many other laws do this. If the law may pro- 
hibit the owner from practicing cruelty upon his horse or ox, it 
may restrain the parent from dwarfing the mind and debasing 
the character of his child. If the State may imprison and pun- 
ish juvenile criminals, it may remove the causes of their crime 
and its consequences of loss, injury and shame. The child 
has rights which not even a parent may violate. He may not 
rob his child of the sacred right of a good education. The law 
would justly punish a parent for starving his child, and more 
mischief is done by starving the mind than by famishing the 
body. The right of a parent to his children is founded on his 
ability and disposition to supply their wants of body and mind. 
When a parent is disqualified by intemperance, cruelty or insan- 
ity, society justly assumes the control of the children. In 
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ancient Greece, the law gave almost unlimited authority to the 
father over his offspring. The same is true in some semi-bar- 
barous nations now. In all Christian lands, the rights of the 
parent are held to imply certain correlative duties, and the duty 
to educate is as positive as to feed and clothe. Neglected chil- 
dren, when not orphans in fact, are virtually such, their parents 
ignoring their duties, and thus forfeiting their rights as parents. 
The State should protect the helpless, and especially these, its 
defenceless wards, who otherwise will be vicious as well as 
weak. 

3. It arrogates new power by the government So do all 
quarantine and hygienic regulations and laws for the abatement 
of nuisances. Now ignorance is as noxious as the most offen- 
sive nuisance, and more destructive than bodily contagions. 
Self-protection is a fundamental law of society. 

4. It is un-American and unadapted to our free institutions. 
To put the question in the most offensive form, it may be 
asked, "Would you have policemen drag your children to 
school ? " I answer, " Yes, if it will prevent his dragging 
them to jail a few years hence." But this law in our land 
would invoke no "dragging," and no police espionage, or 
inquisitorial searches. With the annual enumeration and the 
school registers in hand, and the aid of the teachers and others 
most conversant with each district, school officers could easily 
learn who are the absentees. 

There is no country of the world more jealous of liberty and 
more averse to any form of usurpation than our sister Republic 
of Switzerland. It rejoices in being the land of freedom. It 
glories in free schools, free speech, free press, free trade, free 
roads, free bridges ; for its roads, though the best in Europe, are 
without tolls, and even the most costly suspension bridges are 
free. It has freedom in religion, freedom in traveling, no pass- 
ports being required and no examination of luggage. No 
standing army and no gendarmes brandishing the threatening 
hand of power, as everywhere else in Europe, and yet this free 
people in all their twenty two cantons, except four of the small- 
est, choose for themselves the system of compulsory attendance. 

In our country there is every assurance of kindness and 
conciliation in the execution of the law. The plan is truly 
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democratic, for its entire management is for the people and by 
the people, througli school officers chosen by them and respon- 
sible to them. There is a large margin left in the construction 
of the law now on our statute book, in reference to children 
discharged from factory or other work for the purpose of atten- 
dance at schooL The people plainly approve that law, stringent 
as are its provisions. I have heard of no opposition to it in 
any part of the Stata 

The only objection made to it, within my knowledge, is its 
limitation to the parents and guardians of those children who 
are hired out They ask, " While we are justly required to send 
our children to school, why are the parents of children unem- 
ployed, it may be the idle and vicious, excused ? " This has 
the look of class legislation. Make this law impartial and uni- 
versal in its application, and you remove the only real objec- 
tion as yet urged against it. This growing class of idle and 
ignorant children now claim our earnest attention. This law has 
already accomplished great good, and brought into our schools 
many children, otherwise absentees. There have been no pen- 
alties, no prosecutions even. The law itself has been a moral 
force. It is itself an eflfective advocate of education to the very 
class who need it most. Were the same law made universal in 
its application, I anticipate no opposition, no infliction of penal- 
ties, no legal processes whatever. The silent authority of the 
law will add force to the other arguments and persuasions 
which must ever be our chief reliance. It will encourage the 
friends of public schools to increased efforts in urging upon the 
indifferent and ignorant the great advantages of education. In 
the construction of the proposed law also, there will be a large 
margin ; there will be conciliation and careful consideration of 
the circumstances and extenuations of each case. 

It is largely through immigration that the number of igno- 
rant, vagrant and criminal youth has recently multiplied to an 
extent truly alarming in some of our citiea Their depravity 
is sometimes defiant and their resistance to moral suasion is 
obstinate. When personal effort and persuasion and organized 
benevolence have utterly failed, let the law take them in hand, 
first to the public school, and if there incorrigible, then to the 
Reform SchooL Those who need education most and prize it 
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least are fit subjects for coercion, when all persuasives are in 
vain. The great influx of this foreign element has so far 
changed the condition of society as to require new l^islation to 
meet the new exigency. The logic of events demands the 
recognition of compulsion, for we have imported parents so 
imbruted as to compel their young children to work for their 
grog and even to beg and steal in the streets when they should 
be in schools. 

5. Compulsory education is monarchical in its origin and 
history. Common as is this impression, it is erroneous. Con- 
necticut may justly claim to be o»ie of the first States in the 
world to establish the principle of compulsory education. On 
this point our earliest laws were most rigid. They need but 
slight modification to adapt them to the changed circumstances 
of the present Before the peace of Westphalia, before Prus- 
sia existed as a kingdom, and while Frederic William was only 
** elector of Brandenburg," Connecticut adopted coercive edu- 
cation. 

The code of 1650, so-called, comprised ** a body of laws for 
the government of this Commonwealth," which was adopted in 
May of that year. In this code are the following stringent pro- 
visions for compulsory attendance : 

" Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular 
behoofe and benefit to any Commonwealth, and whereas many 
Parents and Masters are too indulgent and negligent of their 
duty in that kind ; 

"It is therefore ordered by this court, and the authority 
thereof that the selectmen of every town, in the several pre- 
cints and quarters where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye 
over their brethren and neighbors, to see, First, that none of 
them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their families, as 
not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or others, their children 
and apprentices, so much learning as may enable them per- 
fectly to read the English tongue, and knowledge of the Capital 
Laws : upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect therein. 

" And further, that all parents and masters do breed and bring 
up their children and apprentices in some honest lawful calling, 
labor or employment, either in husbandry or some other trade, 
profitable to themselves and the Common wealth, if they will 
not or cannot train them up in learning, to fit them for higher 
employments. 

*' And if any of the selectmen, after admonition by them 
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given to such masters of families, shall find them still Diligent 
of their duty in the particulars afore mentioned, whereby chil- 
dren and servants become rude, stubborn, and unruly ; the 
said selectmen, with the help of two magistrates, shall take 
such children or apprentices from them, and place them with 
some masters, (boys till they come to twenty one^ and girls to 
eighteen years of age complete,) which will more strictly look 
unto, and force them to submit unto government, accor(ung to 
the rules of this order, if by fair means and former instructions 
they will not be drawn unto it." 

The code of 1650, containing the above provisions, remained, 
with some modifications, chiefly designed to give them greater 
efficacy, for one hundred and fifty years, until the revision of 
180L 

The code of laws drawn up for the New Haven Colony 
and adopted five years later, contams similar provisions, with 
even severe penalties for the neglect of the required duty. For 
the first offense the penalty is a fine of ten shillings, for the sec- 
ond the fine is doubled — for the third a still heavier fine, at 
the discretion of the court, or taking children away from their 
parents or masters and binding them out as apprentices till they 
become of age. The following condensed extract from this 
code shows the zeal of the founders of this colony in behalf of 
universal education. 

" And when such officers, whether by information or examina- 
tion, shaU find any parent or master, one or more, negligent, he 
or they shall first give warning, and if thereupon due reformation 
follow, if the said parents or masters shall thenceforth seriously 
and constantly apply themselves to their duty in manner before 
expressed, the former neglect may be passed by ; but if not, 
then the said officers shall, three months after such warning, 
present each such n^ligent person or persons to the next plan- 
tation court, where every such delinquent, upon proof, shall be 
fined ten shilUngs to the plantation, to be levied as other fines. 
But if in three months after that, there be no due care taken 
and continued for the education of such children or apprentices 
as aforesaid, the delinquent, (without any further private warn- 
ing,) shall be proceeded against as before, but the fine doubled. 
Ana lastly, if after the said warning and fines paid or levied, 
the said omcers shall still find a continuance of the former negli- 
gence, if it be not obstinacy, so that such children or servants 
may be in danger to grow barbarous, rude, and stubborn, 
through ignorance, they shall give due and seasonable notice 
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that every such parent and master be summoned to the next 
court of magistrates, who are to proceed as they find cause, 
either to a greater fine, taking security for due conformity to 
the scope and intent of this law, or may take such children or 
apprentices from such parents or masters, and place them for 
years, boys till they come to the age of one and twenty, and 
girls till they come to the age of eighteen years, with such 
others who shall better educate and govern them, both for the 

Sublic conveniency and for the particular good of the said chil- 
ren or apprentices." 

Hon. Henry Barnard, late United States Commissioner of 
Education, makes the following fitting comments on these 
earliest provisions for universal education. 

" Such is the origin of common schools in the original colonies 
of Connecticut and New Haven — ^the sources, in common with 
the public schools of Massachusetts, of the wide-spread and 
incalculable benefits of popular education in America. With- 
out intending any invidious distinction as between the two col- 
onies, or the founders of either of the towns of Hartford and 
New Haven, it is due to historical truth to ascribe to the early, 
enlightened, and persevering labors of Theophilus Eaton and 
John Davenport, the credit of establishing in New Haven, before 
it ceased to be an independent colony, a system of public edu- 
cation, at that time without a parallel in any part of the world, 
and not surpassed in its universal application to all classes, rich 
and poor, at any period in the subsequent history of the State." 

In our early history, public opinion so heartily endorsed the 
principle of compulsory attendance, or rather, so thoroughly 
believed in the necessity of universal education and so gener- 
ally desired and secured it for children and wards, that at- 
tendance lost its involuntary character. No doubt the law 
itself originally contributed to diffuse and deepen this senti- 
ment If at first it was the cause, it became at length only 
the expression of public opinion. The requirement of this law 
that " the bakbabism " of ignorance should not be tolerated in 
any family, helped to make it disgracefal to keep even an 
apprentice from school. To bring up a child or ward in 
ignorance was shamefal and babbabous in the eyes of our 
fathers. This is still the sentiment of the genuine Connec- 
ticut "Yankee." High appreciation of education is one of 
the most precious traditions of our State. To it we owe 
our growth, prosperity and liberty. But now we are a 

. 8 
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polyglot people. Immigrants from every nation of Europe 
abound, and some have come from Asia and the islands of the 
sea. The Germans and Jews, the Hollanders, Scotch, Swedes 
and Swiss, almost without exception, and most of the Irisb, 
favor universal education. But there have come among us many 
others, ignorant themselves, and caring not if their children 
grow up like them. They are so ignorant as to be insensible to 
the evils of illiteracy. Yet, on the other hand, there is a growing 
number of immigrants, who, realizing how they have suffered 
all their lives from ignorance, desire a good education for their 
children. 

6. The most plausible objection to such a law is that it 
would sometimes bring hardship upon poor parents. But our 
existing law provides for extreme cases, and authorizes the 
School Visitors to make such exceptions as necessity may 
require. The language of the statute is : " Unless the School 
Visitors of the town in which such child may reside shall 
excuse the child from such attendance, on its being shown to 
their satisfaction that the physical or mental condition of such 
child, or the pecuniary necessities of the parents, are such as to 
render such attendance inexpedient or impracticable." 

Indeed we have all the legislation needed, if we strike out 
the single clause which virtually limits the application of the law 
to the poor, or to those who are " hired out " to work. We 
should thus obviate all the complaint made against our existing 
law, viz., that it is partial, and applies to only one class. It ex- 
cuses the rich and the lazy, and binds only the working classes. 
The law says : — " Every parent, guardian, or other person having 
control and charge of any child, between the ages of six and 
fourteen years, wtio has been temporarily discharged from employ- 
ment in any business^ in order to he afforded an opportunity to re- 
ceive instruction or schooling^ shall send such child to some public 
or private day school for the period for which such child may 
have been so discharged." 

If by reason of wealth, indolence or vice, any children are 
not employed in some factory or other business, and are not dis- 
charged from such service in order to receive instruction or 
schooling, their parents or guardians are not affected by this 
law. The modification proposed would extend its application 
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to aU classes. It would then read : — " Every parent, guardian 
or other person, having control and charge of any child 
between the ages of six and fourteen years, shall send such 
child to some public or private day school, or otherwise pro- 
vide for the regular instruction of such child for a period of at 
least three months in each year, unless the School Visitors of 
the town in which such child may reside shall excuse the child 
£x>m such attendance, on its being shown to their satis&ction 
that the physical or mental condition of such child, or the 
pecuniary necessities of the parents, are such as to render such 
attendance inexpedient or impracticable.*' 

The last provision above quoted removes the objection of 
seeming severity to the poor. No public oflScers will show 
more sympathy to them than the School Visitors. In their 
hands tiie administration of the law will be kind and paternal. 
The right to enforce will be used mainly as an argument to 
persuade— an authoritative appeal to their good sense and pa- 
rental pride. If any parents are too poor to send their children 
to school, individual charities or town benefactions cannot 
be better expended than for their relief It is a short-sighted 
policy to permit indigence to perpetuate ignorance. The poor 
should not be left to transmit their poverty, by robbing their 
children of the sacred rights of education. If the schooling of 
all should involve some hardship, evils more and greater far 
would follow fix)m ignorance. Better stint the stomach for 
three months a year, if need be, than famish the mind for life* 
There need be, and in this land of plenty, there would be no 
starvation to the body, while that education is insured which 
win lessen the amount of hardship and poverty a thousand- 
fold. 

7. It has been objected that the school system has taketi so 
deep a root in the sympathies and social habits of the G-erman 
people, that attendance would be just as large without the law 
as it is now. It may be so. But so far fix)m being an objec- 
tion, this fact is strong proof of the eflSciency of that law which 
has itself helped create so healthful a public sentiment Were 
the law to be abrogated to-morrow, the individual and general 
interest in public education would remain. The same might have 
been said of Connecticut for more than one hundred and sev- 
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enty years after the adoption of compulsory education. During 
all that period, a native of this State of mature age unable to 
read the English language would have been looked upon as a 
prodigy. Still, in Connecticut as well as in Germany, it was the 
law itself which greatly aided in awakening public interest, 
and in fixing the habits, associations and traditions of the 
people. 

8. It has been said that in some countries, without any coer- 
cive law, the attendance is as good as in Prussia or Saxony 
with such a law. This is simply a mistake. Holland has been 
cited as an illustration of this statement But while the Dutch 
show commendable zeal for public schools, the attendance is 
not relatively as large as in Prussia, and illiteracy is by no 
means so rare as in Germany. But Holland has^ indirectly, a 
system of compulsory attendance. It denies certain immunities 
and privileges and honors to the uneducated. The parents of 
children who are not instructed up to the required standard 
cannot receive relief from certain charitable institutions The 
ban of legal condemnation falls upon them as truly, though not 
as eflfectively, as in Prussia. 

In Rotterdam, Hague, Amsterdam and elsewhere in Holland, 
I was assured that the working classes regard the school law 
as practically compulsory. No one is permitted to teach even 
a private school who has not been duly " examined and ap- 
proved," and the public supervision includes private as well as 
public schools. 

The tendency throughout all Europe is more than ever 
toward the recognition of the right and duty of the State to 
educate its entire population. Public sentiment, educated by 
recent events, now connects ignorance with crime, and poverty 
with individual and national weakness, as cause and effect 
Sadowa taught Austria, and indeed all Europe, a salutary les- 
son. " Defeated in war, let it be our policy to excel in the arts 
of peace," became the national idea under the inspiration of 
Oount Beust There was no wasting of zeal and strength in the 
mad cry of revenge,, as now in prostrate Prance. Austria was 
not unwilling to learn from an enemy, and adopted the educa- 
tional system of her conqueror. Her school system was reor- 
ganized and vitalized, and the principle of compulsory attend- 
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ance made prominent Education is obligatory in Demnark, 
Norway, Sweden, and also in Switzerland, except in the four 
small cantons of Geneva, Schwyz, TJri and Unterwalden. The 
total population of these four cantons is less than one seven- 
teenth that of the whole nation. The new school law of Italy 
provides for both free schools and obligatory attendance, and 
includes the following important " civil service reform;''— "No 
one can be appointed to any State, Provincial or Communal 
of&ce whatever, who cannot read and write." 

More than thirty years ago, Guizot, in his educational Beport 
to the French government, ably opposed obligatory education, 
but the recent experience of France has changed his views, and 
now he is its earnest advocate. That one of his advanced 
age, long among the foremost men of France both as a scholar 
and statesman, cautious yet positive in his convictions, a histo- 
rian in his tastes and studies and therefore conservative, should 
now stoutly advocate that compulsory system which he so 
successfully opposed when himself the Minister of Public In- 
struction in 1883, is significant The logic of events during 
the last forty years proves that the very system which he 
largely originated is unsuited to the wants of the nation and 
the aga M. Jules Simon, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
explained to me his plan for the reorganization of Primary 
Instruction, by making it both gratuitous and compulsoiy. 
The penalties were to be a maximum fine of one hundred 
fi*ancs and loss of suffrage for three years. After the year 1880, 
no citizen was to become a voter who could not read and 
write. But his bill is likely to feil at Versailles. While 
Thiers proposed an increase of eighty millions in the budget 
for the army, he said nothing for education. Even under 
Napoleon, fifteen times more was spent for the army than for 
education, including Primary, Secondary and Superior. The 
provisions for Superior education were liberal, and absorbed 
nearly one-half of the whole appropriation, leaving the primary 
schools most meager, both in quantity and quality. The Ultra- 
montane party, now dominant, stoutly oppose both gratuitous 
and obligatory instruction, and little is likely to be done for 
the better education of the masses. The objection that obliga- 
tory instruction would challenge resistance as an act of usurpa- 
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tion, seems ludicrous in a land where military conscription and 
the most rigorous police surveillance are universal and unresisted. 
Gambetta as well as Guizot and the liberal republicans strongly 
advocate obligatory education. Even the Commune favored 
universal and compulsory education, as also do the majority of 
the Parisians still. The opposition comes from the clerical and 
conservative parties. 

The new school law of England permits all local Boards to 
enforce attendance. Public sentiment throughout England is 
now changing rapidly in favor of making compulsory attend- 
ance national and universal, instead of permissive. As one of 
many illustrations of this change, Rev. Canon Kingsley, for- 
merly favoring non-compulsion, now advocates the compulsory 
principle. He says : " Let the public keep in mind this broad, 
ugly, dangerous, disgraceful fact; there are now one million 
three hundred and eighty thousand children in this kingdom 
who ought to be attending school, but who are not ; 1,380,000 
children growing up in ignorance, in a country which calls 
herself civilized, but which will be called by a very diflferent epi- 
thet some two hundred years hence, unless she mends her ways 
right speedily." 

The motto of the National Education League, of which 
George Dixon, M.P. is President, is, " Education must be TJni- 
VBBSAL, TJnsectarian, Compulsoby." At the late General 
Conference of Non-Conformists held in Manchester, January, 
1872, and attended by 1,886 delegates, there seemed to be great 
unanimity in favor of enforced attendance. This assembly was 
as remarkable in its character as its numbers. The argument 
of Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., on this subject was received with 
great applause. He said that the best part of the Education 
Act, that which is worth all the rest put together, is the permis- 
sion to compel attendance. He illustrated its effects by quot- 
ing fix)m the Report of the Stockport School Board, where the 
whole attendance has increased thirty -six per cent, and the 
average twenty-six per cent To give his own words : " The 
improvement in Stockport and elsewhere under this system 
proves that compulsory attendance should be the absolute law 
throughout the entire kingdom." 

The laboring classes are not opposed to such a law. They 
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would welcome it In England the working classes are asking 
for a national compulsory system of education. By invitation 
of A. J. Mundella, M.P., I attended the National Trades 
Union Congress held at Nottingham for the week beginning 
January 8th, 1872. That body seemed unanimous in &vor of 
compulsory attendance One of the leading members, an able 
and effective speaker, said that in large and crowded assemblies 
of working men he had often distinctly asked, " Do you agree 
with me that we want a national compulsory system of educa- 
tion ?" and not a dissenting voice had he ever heard from the 
working men. 

The following is the law passed by the Legislature of Michi- 
gan, in 1871 : — 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact. That 
every parent, guardian, or other person in the State of Michi- 
gan, having control and charge of child or children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, shall be required to send any 
such child or children to a public school for a period of at least 
twelve weeks in each school year, commencing on the first Mon- 
day of September, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, at least six weeks of which shall be consecu- 
tive, unless such child or children are excused from such attend- 
ance by the board of the school district in which such parents 
or guardians reside, upon its being shown to their satisfaction 
that his bodily or^mental condition has been such as to prevent 
his attendance at school or application to study for the period 
required, or that such child or children are taught in a private 
school, or at home, in such branches as are usually taught in 
primary schools, or have already acquired the ordinary branches 
of learning taught in the public school : Provided, In case a 
public school shall not be taught for three months during the 
year, within two miles by the nearest traveled road, of the resi- 
dence of any person within the school district, he shall not be 
liable to the provisions of this act 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the director of every school 
district, and president of every school board within this State, 
to cause to be posted three notices of this law in the most pub- 
lic places in such district, or published in one newspaper in the 
township for three weeks, during the month of August in each 
year, the expense of such publication to be paid out of the 
funds of said district. 

Sec. 3. In case any parent, guardian, or other person shall 
feil to comply with the provisions of this act, said parent, guar- 
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dian, or other person shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
five dollars or more than ten dollars for the first offense, nor 
less than ten or more than twenty dollars for the second and 
every subsequent offense ; said fine shall be collected by the 
director of said district, in the name of the district, in an action 
of debt or on the case, and when collected shall be paid to the 
assessor of the district in which the defendant resided when the 
offense was committed, and by him accounted for the same as 
money raised for school purposes. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the director or president to 
prosecute any offense occurring under this act, and any director 
or president neglecting to prosecute for such fine within ten 
days after a written notice has been served on him by anv tax- 
payer in said district, unless the person so complained of shall 
DC excused by the district board, shall be liable to a fine of not 
less than twenty or more than fifty dollars, which fine shall be 
prosecuted for and in the name of the assessor of said district, 
and the fine when collected, shall be paid to the assessor, to be 
accounted for as in section three of this act 

Stringent as is this law, it has been welcomed by the people. 
The statement of the State Superintendent, given below, that 
no law bearing upon the school interests of the State was ever 
received with such universal Javor as this one, the press without 
distinction of party generally commending it, would I am con- 
fident be found as applicable to Connecticut as to Michigan. 

Lansing, May 81, 1872. 
Hon. B. Gt. Northrop, — 

Dear Sir — ^The compulsory law has not been in force long 
enough to give us any definite results. We have had no 
official reports since the law became operative, and all that I 
can say in reply to your inquiries will be to give the impres- 
sions I have received from personal observation and from the 
observations made by others. 

To your 1st inquiry : " Has it increased the attendance, or 
the regularity of attendance, or both ?" I would state I have 
no doubt the next annual report will show a decided increase 
in attendance, and a much higher average of attendance. How 
great this will be can be determined only by the annual reports. 

2d. " Has it aroused much opposition, or do the people ac- 
cept it willingly ?" 

I do not remember that any law, bearing upon the school 
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interests of the State was ever received with such universal 
fevor as this one. The press, without distinction of party, very 
generally commended it, and very few of the people were heard 
to speak against it 

Very truly yours, OEAMEL HOSFOED, 

Supt Public InstrxicU'on. 

By an Act of the Legislature of New Hampshire, approved 
July 14th, 1871, the State ordains that all parents, guardians, 
or masters of any child, between the ages of eight and fourteen, 
residing within two miles of a public school, shall send such 
child at least twelve weeks a year, six weeks of which must be 
consecutive, unless such child shall be excused from such 
attendance by the school committee of the town, or the board 
of education or the superintending school committee of such 
district, upon its being shown to their satisfaction that the 
physical or mental constitution of such child was such as to 
prevent his attendance at school for the period required, or that 
such child was instructed in a private school, or at home, for 
at least twelve weeks during such year, in the branches of edu- 
cation required to be taught in the public schools, or, having 
acquired those branches, in other more advanced studies. A 
notice of this law is to be annually posted by the school author- 
ities. The penalties of its violation are $10 for the first, and 
$20 for each subsequent offense, to be recovered as in an action 
of debt. A penalty also attaches to school officers for not exe- 
cuting the law. 

Obligatory attendance is a corollary from the compulsory 
school tax. The power that claims public money for the pur- 
pose of educating and elevating all classes may justly provide 
that such public expenditure shall not fail of its appropriate 
end through the vice, intemperance, or perverseness of parents. 
The state has the same right to compel the ignorant to learn 
that it has to compel the penurious to pay for that learning. If 
education is of universal interest, it must be universal in its 
diffusion. Many tax-payers have said to me, " if you compel us, 
who have no children, to support schools for the good of the 
State, you must effectively provide that the children of the 
State fail not to share the advantages thus provided. While 
we, willing or unwilling, must support the schools, the children, 
by constraint if not from choice, should attend school." 
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Universal suflfrage involves the necessity of universal educa- 
tion. Self-protection is the first law of the State as of indi- 
viduals. To perpetuate ignorance would be suicidal to the 
State. It was a motto of Dr. Lyman Beecher that " Uneducated 
mind is educated vice." Chancellor Kent well said, " The pa- 
rent who sends his son into the world uneducated, defrauds the 
community of a lawful citizen and bequeaths to it a nuisanca" 
Daniel Webster advocated " the public school as the cheapest 
defence of the nation. It is a wise and effective system of police, 
by which property and life and the peace of society are se- 
cured." 

Obligatory instruction is needed in Connecticut, and still 
more in other States. Massachusetts and Connecticut were 
long the pioneers in education. Many States copied from 
us. The Ohio common school system was originally taken 
almost verbatim from Connecticut, and a large portion of that 
State was in fact as well as in name "New Connecticut" 
The public schools of our State were then the best in the coun- 
try. Our honored fathers builded wisely on the broad founda- 
tion of universal and obligatory instruction. Their example 
has been a power in this land, and is known and honored 
throughout all Christendom. Text books published in New 
York and Philadelphia lauded the school system of Connecticut 

But other States are now striving to be abreast with us. 
Many of them already far surpass us in population and wealth, 
as they have always done in territory and natural resources 
Our preeminence can be maintained only by our ideas and our 
men, for the true wealth and power of a State consists in its 
men, in its treasures of cultured mind. 

The fact that obligatory instruction is needed in other States 
is a good reason for its adoption here. Our past history illus- 
trates the advantages and working of the principle. Its reen- 
actment here, with the modifications suited to present exigences, 
will impress the legislation of the country. Even in the English 
Parliament, recent Connecticut Eeports have J)een quoted as 
authority on free schools. . Let it be known that Connecticut, 
after a trial for two hundred and twenty-two years, has 
re-affirmed this old plan, and the lesson will be heeded else- 
where. In establishing this principle for herself, Connecticut 
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will help settle it for the country. It is the most important 
school question of modem timea It is now up for discussion 
in many American States. It is the leading question which 
divides the friends of education in France and England. In 
this great conflict, no State can help more than Connecticut 
Our plans should embrace more than our boundaries. The in- 
terests of all the American States are virtually one. Like that 
of Switzerland, our motto should be, " one for all, all for ona" 
The unification of Germany and of Italy, — the most important of 
the recent political events in Europe, — are largely the results of 
public instruction. Our peoples also, diverse in race and char- 
acter, need now to be fused into one. More than any thing else 
will universal education thus fraternize all. The extension of 
the franchise in our country demands a corresponding expan- 
sion of the school. To give the ballot to the ignorant would 
be suicidal to the nation. In the interest of public morality and 
order, the security of property and life, as well as for the safety 
and perpetuity of our free institutions, every agency should be 
employed to secure universal education. 

The testimony of Mr. Cleveland who as Agent of the Board, 
mingled familiarly with both the manufacturers and workmen 
in all parts of the State, and nowhere encountered any opposi- 
tion to our new compulsory law, is here pertinent. 

" Bealizing the necessity, in a republic, of universal educa- 
tion, I cannot hesitate to say that we ought to incorporate the 
principle of compulsory attendance into our school system, in 
this and in every State in the Union. The arguments in sup- 
port of the proposition are cogent and unanswerable. The 
property holders of the State are taxed for the support of free 
public schools, and the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age more than nine months in the year, is prohibited 
by law. For wise reasons, both the tax law and the employ- 
ment law are founded upon the principle of compulsion, to 
which, as a rule, the tax-payers and employers cheerfully 
assent Bear in mind, that the two classes just named are com- 
posed of our best citizens, who, in every way, contribute to the 
social, moral and pecuniary growth of the State. Now the 
question arises. Shall the intemperate, the indolent, the thrift- 
less, who do not contribute to the general welfere of the State, 
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and yet receive its protection and enjoy its privileges, being in 
a minority, be permitted to transmit their ignorance througli 
their children, prevent the successful operation of the law, and 
so defeat the will of the majority, upon a question so inter- 
woven with our highest interests, and our very existence as a 
free State ? Just here let us remember, that the priceless boon 
of a free school is of incalculably more importance to the non- 
tax-payers than to any other class ; for the property -holders, as 
a class, will educate their children, under any financial system. 
Now if the State, for high social, moral and political reasons, 
can justly coerce the property -holders and employers into the 
support of universal, free education; if it can regulate the 
labor department in our great manufacturing establishments by 
a stringent law, can it not, yea, ought it not, for every reason, 
to insist that the children, in whose interest the factory law was 
passed, and for whom such ample provision is made, shall avail 
themselves of the proffered opportunities of instruction? 

The friends of this measure in Pennsylvania say : * Of the 
right and duty, and of the real humanity of compelling children 
to attend school, we have no doubt ; and any measure which 
rescues children from the demoralizing eflfects of parental care- 
lessness or cupidity, and which does all that can be done to 
save society from the deplorable effects of adult ignorance and 
stolidity, is quite within the limits of wise and fer-seeing legisla- 
tion, and is the best finit of the most comprehensive states- 
manship/ " 

VACCINATION. 

In many countries of Europe, and in some of our States, 
vaccination is made the condition of admission to public 
schools. The fearful ravages of small pox during the last 
year in some of the leading cities of America led me to in-, 
quire into the reasons of the comparative exemption of some 
of the lai'ger cities of the old world. The more general prac- 
tice of vaccination there was the obvious reply. I became 
thoroughly convinced that here, as in Europe, vaccination 
should be made by law the pre-requisite for admission to any 
and all of our schools. Such has long been the law in Massa- 
chusetts, and that law has saved thousands of lives. In Hol- 
land, where the laws regulating vaccination are comparatively 
lax, small pox has committed the most fearful ravagea 
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At my request, through Dr. S. Q-. Hubbard of the Yale Med- 
ical School, the attention of the New Haven Medical Associa- 
tion was called to this subject and their opinion asked. A 
committee was appointed to investigate this question. Their 
report, as adopted at a subsequent meeting, 1 am permitted to 
give below. The passage of the law, as recommended by 
them, will save many lives and avoid much suffering in the 
future. Pennsylvania has no compulsory law on this subject, 
and Philadelphia has suffered terribly during the last year, 
while Boston and the large cities in its vicinity have been 
ahnost entirely exempt It entered Springfield, but the prompt- 
ness and energy of the health officers stopped its ravages. 

A well known philanthropist of Philadelphia writes me " I 
conjure you to push your plan in favor of vaccination. Our 
Medical fraternity here approve it. The ravages of small pox in 
this city have been terrible. The number of deaths during the 
present year so far (from January 1st, 1872 to June 8th) from 
small pox has been 2,467. The highest number in any one 
week during the prevalence of this epidemic was 238. The 
deaths are now reduced to about 20 per week. The disease has 
been reduced by the more general vaccination of the people. 
Besides the large number of vaccinations by private physi- 
cians, " The Vaccine Faculty" performed over 80,000 operations. 
In 1871 the ratio of the whole number of deaths to the whole 
number of cases was 1 in 4.3. In that year there were 1,879 
deaths or 4,346 since January 1st, 1871. " The mortality from 
this cause in 1871 was 2.78 deaths in every 1,000 persons living. 
The whole number of cases in that year was 8,114. The ex- 
perience of Philadelphia should be a warning to the whole 
country. The Board of Health of that city in their Annual 
Beport, dated April 2d, 1872, say, "It is to be regretted that 
a large portion of the people, through ignorance, prejudice, or 
culpable neglect, have not been vaccinated, notwithstanding the 
daily warnings and appeals as to their duty made through the 
public press, by means of circulars, and personally by the 
vaccine physicians and officers in the service of the Board. 
Such are the persons that furnish the material which has doubt- 
less served to prolong the epidemic in our midst At this day 
patients are constantly being admitted to the hospital who have 
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never been vaccinated or revaccinated. Nothing biU comptikum 
by law can protect the community from this dangerous class of 
people always existing in tlieir midsV^ 

In 1870 there were thirty-six deaths troxa small pox in Hol- 
yoke, where there are many French Canadians and other for- 
eigners, who refused vaccination, and who, when sick, often con- 
cealed the nature of the disease. The highest medical authority 
aflirms that the epidemic which prevailed at Holyoke might 
have been extinguished at its very outbreak by general vacci- 
nation and by isolation of the first cases. The remarkable ex- 
emption from small pox during the years of the rigid enforce- 
ment of the "Contagious Disease Act," proves the efibctiveness 
of vaccination. The recent prevalence of this disease as an 
epidemic in certain portions of Ireland is said to be clearly due 
to the more recent non-observance of this law. 

But the unanimous opinion of the eminent professional gen- 
tlemen coDnected with the New Haven Medical Association 
and the Medical School of Yale College, ought to be sufficient 
without any arguments of mine. The following is their paper: 

The Committee to whom was referred the question, " Ought 
vaccination to be made a prerequisite for admission into our 
public schools? " report — 

That they have given the subject considerable attention ; and 
from whatever point of view the question is examined, it is 
one of the greatest importance to the people, not only of our 
city, but of the State. 

In the light of recent experience, during an epidemic visita. 
tion of small pox, which has extended to aU nations, and still 
lingers more or less in every quarter of the globe, (such an epi- 
demic as has not appeared for nearly 200 years,) it will not be 
thought necessary to discuss the value of general and systematic 
vaccination, as an available and efficient means of checking the 
ravages of the disease, and of finally " stamping it out " of exist- 
ence That it is practically possible to accomplish this result, 
none of us need to be told. 

The effi3rts, spasmodically made, to prevent the spread of 
small pox, show almost everywhere that preventive measures 
have been either neglected or misunderstood to such an extent, 
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that every invasion of tlie disease finds thousands of children 
unvaccinated, and still larger numbers of adults unprotected by 
old vaccinations. 

To be really preventive, so as to insure communities from 
small pox epidemics, vaccination must be general, and con- 
stantly practiced. If we could suppose such a thing as that 
during the year every inhabitant of the State were to be vac- 
cinated, and every child born thereafter to be vaccinated during 
in&ncy, and if every case of small pox occurring among the 
transient population were to be properly isolated, we might rea- 
sonably expect to enjoy an entire immunity from the disease. 

The results in Ireland, where in 1868 vaccination was made 
compulsory, show this to be true. From 1880 to 1860, the 
average yearly mortality in that island firom small pox was 8,890. 
After the new law went into operation the deaths in 1864:-'65- 
'66-'67 and '68 were 854, 347, 187, 20 and 19 respectively. In 
the first half of 1869 the whole number was 8. The popula- 
tion of Ireland being about five and a half millions, we should 
have in Connecticut, if equally well protected, scarcely a single 
death per annum. 

In the cities and large towns of Scotland for a few years past, 
the same effort to " stamp out " the disease has been in progress, 
and with equally remarkable results. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the law requires all children attending the public 
schools to be vaccinated; but in some towns the law has been 
disregarded, and, as might have been expected, serious conse- 
quences followed. 

During the year, the experiences of large cities in those 
States where vaccination is not required by law, have been 
fiightfuL New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia have suf- 
fered as never before, and the disease has been carried in every 
direction along the lines of railway radiating fi'om them, until 
almost every distant hamlet has been reached by it 

Can any non-professional person fail to see that there is but one 
mode by which communities and individuals can be protected 
from such an infectious disease, — one that defies ordinary quaran- 
tine regulations, and is not restrained by the ' cordon sanitaire ? 
It is clearly the duty of those in authority to provide as perfect 
a protection to the people as the nature of the case and of their 
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powers will permit It is the duty of the legislature to enact 
a law requiring compulsory vaccination of the entire popula- 
tion, and subsequently that of every child within six months of 
its birth. In default of such action by the legislature, it appears 
to your Committee to be not only proper, but essentially neces- 
sary for the State Board of Education to make vaccination a 
pre-requisite for admission to the public schools, and rigidly to 
enforce the requirement That they have the same right to do 
ttis as they have to exclude from the schools a manifest case of 
contagious disease, or to protect by regulations the morals and 
good order of the children, or promote in them habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness, seems so plain as not to admit of argument 
Your Committee therefore offer the following resolution, as a 
mode of testing the sentiment of the Association upon the 
question. 

S. G. HUBBAED, M.D., 

CHAS. A. LINDSLEY, M.D., 

CommiUee, 

Resolved^ That vaccination ought to be made a pre-requisite 
for admission into our public schools. 

The above report of Committee, and the accompanying reso- 
lution, were presented to the New Haven Medical Association^ at 
the regular meeting, March 25th, 1872. The report was 
accepted, and the resolution unanimously passed. 

It was also voted to send a copy of the report to the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education. 

Attest: EDWAED BULKLEY, Jb., M.D., 

Secretary. 

THE WOEDS OP THE GOVEENOR 

In behalf of the teachers and friends of education, I wish to 
tender cordial thanks to Governor JeweU for the deep practical 
interest he has taken in public instruction. This has been 
shown by visiting our schools, giving familiar talks to the chil- 
dren, attending our Institutes and addressing these crowded 
assemblies of teachers and others, as well as by the fitting 
words of the Message given below. 
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The appointment of Mr. Joseph Hall as State Chemist by 
Governor Jewell is a fitting compliment to our public schools, 
and especially to the Hartford High School, which is able to 
fiimish from its excellent corps of teachers a suitable successor 
to Prof. B. Silliman. There are other teachers in our 
schools to whom a professorship in any of our colleges would 
be no promotion either in honor, influence or salary, 

*'The report of the Board of Education will be read with in- 
terest by every friend of the public schools. It demonstrates 
more clearly than ever the propriety of the free school law, and 
shows an increase in almost everything that is desirable. We 
support one thousand six hundred and thirty public schools, 
having two thousand four hundred mnd twenty teachers, at a 
cost, all told, of one million four hundred and ninety-six thousand 
nine hundred and eighty dollars and ninety-five cents, 
($1,496,980.95). We have one hundred and thirty -one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight children in the State between 
four and sixteen years of age. Of these, one hundred and 
thirteen thousand five hundred and eighty-eight are registered 
as attending the public schools, and eight thousand seven 
hundred and fifly-four the private schools. A few are probably 
registered twice where changes are made, and there are eleven 
thousand nine hundred and forty-seven enumerated in the State 
who attend no school at all. There has been an increase in the 
length of the school year, in the number of scholars in at- 
tendance, in the salaries of the teachers, and in the money 
raised for school purposes. The interest in schools is still on 
the increase, as is shown by the attendance at the Teachers' 
Institutes, which have been very successful. 

The Normal School is a great success under its present 
management and system, having had during the year about 
one hundred and fifty pupils in attendance. I think the ap- 
propriation of twelve thousand five hundred dollars ($12,500) 
to its support should be made permanent, and that some mea- 
sures should be adopted to bring the advantages of the school 
within the reach of a greater number of the teachers of the 
State. 

The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College continues to 

4 
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furnish free instruction to all who apply, who cannot afford to 
pay. Though the State scholarships are limited to forty, which 
number is now full, yet none have been turned away as yet 
None of our Institutions are more useful to the State, and its 
practical results are much more speedy than in any other ex- 
cept the Normal School" 

EDUCATION AND INVENTION. 

It is plainly due to the former excellence of our schools, and 
the universality of education among the people, that Connecti- 
cut has always taken the lead in the number, variety and value 
of its inventions. Our manufactories are relatively more nume- 
rous and more diversifidfl in their processes and products than 
those of any other State. The ingenuity and inventive talent 
of our people have ever been remarkable, as is shown by the 
statistics of the Patent Office. I am indebted to the citizen of 
New Haven who is most familiar with this subject, for the fol- 
lowing statements. 

New Haven, June 10, 1872. 
Secretary B. G. Northrop ; 

Dear Sir : — ^Agreeably to your request I herewith give you 
the six States in which the proportion of patents to the number 
of inhabitants is the largest, and the proportion to each State, 
our own State of Connecticut standing at the head as it has 
done in years past 

The whole number of patents granted ta citi^ns of the 
United States for the year 1871 was 12,511, of which 

To citizens of Connecticut were 667, being one to each 806 

" Dist Columbia were 136 
" Massachusetts " 1,886 
" Ehode Island " 184 
" New York " 2,954 

" New Jersey " 496 

Very respectfully, 

JoHK E. Earle. 
The following statistics for 1867 only illustrate the average 
preeminence of this State in inventiveness. 

To citizens of Connecticut were issued 662 patents, which, the 
population being 460,147, equals one patent to 695 ; to citizens 
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of New York 2.808 patents, which, the population being 
8,880,785, equals one patent to 1,882 ; to citizens of Massachusetts, 
1,451 patents, which, with a population of 1,281,066, equals one 
patent to 848. This is on the basis of the census of 1860, and 
the proportion is in the nearest whole numbers. The whole num- 
ber of patents granted during the year 1867 was 12,801. The 
above figures ftimish another illustration of the words of Burke : 
"Taxes raised for purposes of education are like vapors, 
which rise only to descend again in fertilizing showers to bless 
and beautify the land." 

The influence of public schools in promoting individual 
thrift and general prosperity is well shown by the following 
statements of Gen. John Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of Education : 

" The number of patents issued to the inhabitants of Arkansas 
was one to every 87,267 persons, while in Connecticut there 
was one patent issued to every 695 persons. In Arkansas 
there are sixteen adults unable to write to everv one hundred 
inhabitants ; in Connecticut there are four adults unable to write 
to every one hundred inhabitants. In Arkansas the receipts 
of internal revenue are twenty-six cents and nine mills per 
capita ; in Connecticut the receipts are two dollars and fifty- 
four cents per capita. In Arkansas there resulted during the 
last year to the Post Office Department a dead loss of over 
forty-nine cents for each inhabitant of the State, a loss in 
amount almost double the internal revenue receipts from the 
State I In Connecticut there accrued a net profit to the Post 
Office Department of twenty-six cents per capita. In Florida 
there are twenty-three adults unable to write to every one hun- 
dred inhabitants. In that State one patent was issued to every 
81,291 inhabitants, or only six in the entire State. The inter- 
nal revenue collected amounted to sixty -four cents per capita 
of the entire population. From that State the Post Office 
Department suffered a loss of ninety -two cents per capita. Con- 
trast this with California, where the number of patents issued 
was one to every 2,422 inhabitants, and the amount of internal 
revenue collected was six dollars and forty-three cents per 
capita 1 But in California there are only four adults unable to 
write to every one hundred of the inhabitants. In Tennessee 
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twelve adults are unable to read and write to every one 
hundred of the inhabitants, and the State pays internal 
revenue at the rate of sixty-nine cents per capita; while 
Ohio, in which there are four illiterate adults to every one hun- 
dred inhabitants, pays five dollars and sixty-eight cents inter- 
nal revenue per capita." 

INDUSTEIAL SCHOOL FOE GIELS. 

The last has been the most successful year in the history of 
this important institution. The number of girls now in the 
school is nearly eighty. In most of them a marked improve- 
ment is noticed, both in conduct and study. Many of them 
came covered with rags and filth, hitherto ignorant, vagrant, 
friendless and depraved. Sixty per cent were orphans. In 
nine cases out of ten their parents had been criminals or intem- 
perate. Their early associations and surroundings were vicious 
and corrupting. The results prove the necessity of such an 
institution. Already a manifest change is noticed in their lan- 
guage and conduct. The habits of order, neatness, obedience, 
industry and study, here formed, are all reformatory in their 
tendency. 

The following is a summary of the report of Eev. J. H. Brad- 
ford, the Superintendent. 

Our experience the past two years has confirmed the imj)res- 
sion that m the management of this school we are on the right 
track. There are a few underlying principles in this work of 
reform, which, when acted upon faithfiilly, are sure to bring 
success. 

We have unlimited faith in the power of kindness. Not 
that mawkish sensibilitv which forbids control, which Eli-like 
says, " Why do ye sucn things ?" but a love which restrains, 
even with physical pain, if necessary, always regretting the 
necessity, and always proving the motives to be only good. 
It does people good to discipline them. No character is 
fuUy developed that has not been restrained by law. To do 
just as one is inclined to is not productive of high character. 
A kindness that is patient, persevering, slow to wrath, but 
plenteous in mercy, that is willing to perform almost any labor 
and endure any privation to do one good, will induce reform 
where there is any possibility of it. If that fails, any other 
means would fail ; the case is hopelesa 
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Another principle we have faith in is liberty. It may be 
necessary to hedge confined criminals around with stone and 
iron to cause them to enjoy liberty. License is not liberty. 
Girls in this institution are trusted. They are put upon their 
honor. Perhaps they have no sense of it If not, it will not 
come by locks and bars. After proving themselves unfit for 
hberty, they are allowed to reflect for a time, deprived of it, and 
with the first sign of promise of honor are tried again. No girl 
is put under lock and kejr unless she forfeits the right to liberty. 
The reason for this is evident She must be trusted sometime. 
To cultivate with all possible rapidity that sense of honor which 
renders it safe to trust, is the shortest road to reform. When 
a girl can be fiiUy and thoroughly trusted in all situations, she 
is no longer a subject for a reform school How shall we know 
except by trial ? Put her on her honor, give her some respon- 
sibility, and hold her to a strict account, and the sense of self- 
control will be developed most rapidly. What is the result 
here of this mode of treatment ? Out of ninety-four girls, not 
one eloper is reported. All are accounted for. For more than 
one year, no attempt was made to escape. Yet we tell them 
they can run away any time, night or day, and they know they 
can, and that is one reason why they do not go. What one 
can do at any time is most generally neglected. They feel 
that forfeiting their honor is a greater disgrace than staying 
here for years. Of course, we try and make a pleasant home 
for them, to interest them in the various departments of labor 
and study. This is our home, our work, our school, our chapel, 
they say. Each girl is taught that she may honor or disgrace 
not only herself, but the whole school, and every means is used 
to make them choose to stay, and be contented and happy. 

A system of marking conduct was put in practice m Nov- 
ember, 1870, which has produced good results. Every officer 
marks the conduct of every girl in her department, aaily, on 
a scale of five. If she is punished she gets ; if reproved, 1, 
etc. We mark 80 days for each month ; have 8 grades 
and 8 badges, denoted by colored ribbons, worn as a rosette, 
as follows: Badge 1, perseverance, black ribbon; 2, care- 
fnlness, green; 8, sobriety, dark blue; 4, neatness, red; 
5, kindness, light blue ; 6, industry, pink ; 7, excellence, orange ; 
8, honor, white. 

The three grades are lower, beginning with the first, and a 
girl, by loss of marks, descends into the second and third. If 
girls are marked in more than one department, the lowest 
mark for the month is taken to determine the standing. Once 
a month the marks are read off in the chapel, the grades deter- 
mined, and badges given. New comers are put in grade one. 
Over 90 marks promotes in the first and second badges ; over 
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100, in the third, fourth and fifth; over 120, in the sixth, 
seventh and eightL There are rules for special promotion 
and degradation, for good or bad conduct. For 150 marks, a 
visit to some place of interest is promised. 140 marks entitles 
to a ride ; 180, to a half holiday, etc. 

The system works well. It gives the Superintendent a 
bird's-eye view of the conduct of every girl daily, and is a 
great means of discipline. It is understood that it must be a 
very exceptional case that is discharged before the badge of 
honor is reached. All the girls in the institution enjoyed a 
sleigh-ride when we had a little snow, earned by the marks 
of the best girls for several months. For encouragement in 
writing and composition, ten prizes, amounting to five dollars, 
were promised in January. They have not yet been awarded, 
though specimens of every girl's writing are preserved as a 
guide. 

Through the Middletown Bible Society, a Bible was offered 
to all who could recite perfect lessons for two months in Sab- 
bath School, and every girl received one. A Band of Hope, 
with meetings once in two weeks, has been formed, and almost 
every girl is a voluntary member. Beading, singing, declama- 
tion, etc., form the exercises, which are heartily enjoyed by all. 
Thus we aim to furnish a good home, with every incentive 
to do right, and dissuasive from doing wrong. We aim to 
interest the girls in the place and in their work, and to create a 
spirit of emulation, which aids in the work of self-control. 

The girls are allotted, each month, to various departments, 
as cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, etc. Every one has a 
task for the morning, and all work is completed by the ring- 
ing of the first bell at 1.30 p.m., when the girls prepare 'for 
school, where they remain from 2 till 5 P.M. Thus work is not 
so long continued as to weary the body and render it unfit for 
study, and the best part of the day is given to intellectual 
labor. Our motto is, "Do with thy might what thy hand 
findeth to do." As to the amount of work accomplished by the 
girls, we need only ask where else are girls between eight and 
sixteen years of age who do all their room work, their own 
washing, ironing and cooking, make and mend their own cloth- 
ing and bedding, and attend school three hours a day ? Besides 
doing this, our girls have made over 40,000 paper boxes, and 
several of them have learned the trade, so as always to be able 
to get good wages, and hence have no excuse for a vicious 
life. In summer, the girls are employed to some extent in the 
open air. If we had the means to enable us to erect a hot- 
house, we should cultivate flowers and plants for market, thus 
adding another link to the chain of love to bind girls to this 
Home. Who wiU give a thousand dollars for that purpose? 
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In school, commendable progress has been made by most 
of the scholars. In singing, their improvement has been marked, 
and they have received great praise from those who have heard 
them. As a Sabbath School, they excel most schools of that 
kind, and if the work of education is continued long enough, 
their chances for a respectable life will be very favorable. 
There is no difficulty in getting good places for good girls. 
Homes await them as soon as they can oe recommended. It 
is not good policy to let girls return to their old associations. 
The chances are very much against them if they do. They 
are expected here to begin a new life, and the opportunity to 
continue it after they leave should be aflforded them. We are 
cheered by numerous cases of real growth in what is good. 
We are sure this Institution has stood between many of these 
rirls and destruction ; many of them admit it and feel thank- 
fill for its sheltering Lrm. 

If, with the means at command, we have succeeded to any 

f)roper extent in doing the work given us to do, the benevo- 
ent people of this State should enlarge the capacity of the 
Institution. Before any more homes can be erected we shall 
be sorely pressed for room. The more girls we have, the 
nearer we can come to paying all necessary expenses without 
outside aid. 

STATE EEFOEM SCHOOL. 

This useful institution maintains its well earned reputation. 
The number of inmates has considerably increased. Eesults 
show the necessity of the recent enlargement of the buUdiDgs. 
The hygienic regulations are admirable, and the health of the 
boys fov the twenty years of the existence of the school has 
been remarkable. The whole number of boys connected 
with the school since its opening is 1,811, and the number 
of deaths only seventeen. Considering the habits and expo- 
sures of many of these boys before their admission, this state- 
ment shows the excellence of the sanitary provisiona The 
number now in the school is 814. While some of the boys 
after leaving this school have returned to evil ways, the major- 
ity have been reformed, and the success of the school is all that 
could reasonably be expected. As an educational institution 
it has done great good. It has instructed many whom the pub- 
lic schools did not and could not reach. It has trained many 
idlers to habits of industry. The lessons in useful labor here 
learned are invaluable. 
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The school work of the year, with improved rooms and addi- 
tional teachers, has been unusually satisfactory. The discipline 
is strict but kind. The boys have showed increased interest in 
writing and singing. The rapidity and accuracy of many of 
them in arithmetical calculation is very commendable. 

Financially, this school has been more successful than any 
similar one within my knowledge. The work has been very 
remunerative. The net earnings of the boys in " the chair 
shop " and on the fiirm were about $12,000 for the last year. 
This does not include the large amount of work done in the 
shoe and taUor shops and the various departments of domestic 
work, which is performed almost exclusively by the boya 

What to do with those discharged from this school is a ques- 
tion of great importance. They came largely from our cities. 
Their usual and natural preference is to return to them. But 
for this class the country is the safer and better place. In the 
school they sing heartily, •' A farmer I would be." Many are 
" bound out " to farmers. It is an important duty of the officers 
to find suitable homes for them in the country. In the cities 
they are likely to meet their old associates and to encounter the 
same temptations which once overcame them. School visitors 
and all friends of the young will render a good service by cor- 
responding with the superintendent,* Dr. Hatch, as to safe and 
desirable homes. When discharged, they peculiarly need sym- 
pathy and kindness. The reforming influences of the school 
may often be confirmed by the sunny atmosphere of a Christian 
family. They need encouragement and employment How- 
ever forlorn in the past, let them be inspired with hope for the 
future. Too often a cold world treats them as convicts, repels 
them with disdain, and revives their disgrace. In their early 
history, many of them were more unfortunate than criminal. A 
due consideration of their former exposures and temptations 
would awaken that sympathy and kindness which they greatly 
need. Helping hands and generous hearts may here reap a rich 
reward. The example of the great Teacher commends efforts 
to befriend the prisoner and reclaim the outcast 

* At West Meriden. 
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SCHOOL FOE IMBECILES. 

As yet, Connecticut has made but meagre provisions for im- 
beciles. In many other States large institutions are most libe- 
rally supported for this most unfortunate class. They need 
special training. To amuse and develop their dormant facul- 
ties requires teachers of the highest skill and patience. The 
most improved methods of teaching are here demanded. It is 
often said the best teachers are needed in the Primary school In 
an institution for imbeciles they are indispensable. Dr. Knight 
deserves great credit for the success attained with the limited 
means provided by the State. With nearly a thousand imbe- 
ciles in the State, more liberal provision is .needed for their 
benefit The building should be enlarged, and new school 
rooms provided. 

The following letter gives a clear statement of its condition 
and wants. 

LakevilU^ May \8t^ 1872. 
Secretary B. G. Northrop ; 

Dear Sir: — My report of this institution for the year past, 
records, briefly, the history and operations of the fourteenth 
year of its existence. 

There have been connected with the school during the year, 
fifty-five pupils. The present number is forty-eight Twenty 
are beneficiaries of the State to the amount of $3 per week. 

The School has been prosperous. Twenty-one pupils read 
fi'om books, ten others from cards. Twenty are in articula- 
tion classes. Fifteen recite geography from the maps. Seven- 
teen practice writing. Thirteen correspond with friends. 
Twenty-one sing. Seventeen study arithmetic, but only four 
can do more than add, subtract, multiply and divide. Several 
can do little sums in the fundamental rules, who can do noth- 
ing more, and several can only add and subtract, while others 
are learning to count. Eleven girls sew very well, and a few 
can do fancy work with worsteds. Twenty dance and join in 
light gymnastics, but our very limited room prevents our mak- 
ing indoor physical exercise such a prominent feature in our 
work as is desirable. During the dry weather of summer, our 
beautiful and ample grounds make up in great degree for our 
lack of play rooms, and heretofore, when there has been snow 
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upon the ground, coasting has furnished us exhilarating and 
health-giving exercise in the winter. During the last winter 
the ground has been bare and hard, and the children have been 
necessarily kept within doors much of the time. While we 
have had occasion to complain of want of room for several years, 
we have felt our need in this respect during the last year in 
greater degree than ever before. 

There have been forty -six applications for admission during 
the year. Sixteen have been admitted. We have now on 
hand sixty-three applications. Six pupils have been dismissed, 
and three have died. The income of the institution for the 
year ending April 1st was $10,622.50. Amount paid for sala- 
ries, $1,240. Amount paid for wages, $1,260. Average num 
ber in the household, sixty-seven. 

Imbecility implies an original lack in the physical, mental, or 
moraL system, or is the result of disease. As there may be 
various forms of imbecility, so there may be various causes 
producing these conditions. The manifestations are not uni- 
form, but are as numerous as the conditions are diverse. There 
are many grades, from the point just below average mentality, 
to that of extreme vacuity. In our training, these various 
grades or conditions must be recognized, and all means and 
surroundings adapted accordingly. 

While segregation, or proper classification is thus seen to be 
necessary, it will also be easily understood that contact is an 
essential feature in all attempts at development and education. 
Many sluggish children fail to acquire speech, for example, 
because mentality is not sufficient to gain it as children of 
healthy minds and bodies do, by imitation. Nevertheless, 
articulation can be successfully taught in classes. 

I think our labors and the labors of those who have the care 
of the insane are more nearly akin than has been commonly 
supposed. We not only have to do with lack of development, 
but we deal with diseased bodies and brains, from which often, 
if not usually, the lack results. We deal with hereditary trans- 
missions and tendencies, with mental derangement, with many 
of the phenomena of insanity. We have in all of our institu- 
tions some mixed cases. Imbeciles are quite subject to epi- 
lepsy, with aU its sad concomitants, its periods of fury, its par- 
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oxysmal insanity. But there is a class of imbeciles, who, 
without epilepsy, are subject to sudden bursts of ill-temper and 
violence as marked as those of the maniac. In the treatment 
of these cases, we are deprived of many of the helps which 
are available in the treatment of the insana The latter, it 
may be, before the period of attack had well balanced and 
well disciplined minds, capable of self-restraint, and in the 
habit of practicing that virtue. Our children come to us 
without any such aids. Impulse governs them m nearly 
the same degree, naturally, that the disturbing cause does the 
insane person. In our work, general physical improvement, 
patient, long protracted, mental and moral training are necessary, 
before we can in the least avail ourselves, in these cases, of 
such helps as are found at hand in the treatment of many of the 
insane. 

But the majority of imbecile children and youth are gentle, 
kindly in disposition, and easily although slowly influenced. 
Love is the key-note in all endeavors to benefit our pupils. 
Classes of such diversity must be widely separated. For 
the best interests of our pupils, and to promote a healthy 
growth of our school, we need ample roc/m, 

I am well aware that quite a large portion of the community 
is ignorant of the extent to which idiocy prevails. Few persons 
who are outside the small circle of those engaged in this special 
work realize the extent of idiocy, or the amount of misery and 
suffering occasioned by it Those who, having limited acquaint- 
ance with institutions such as ours, regard them only as schools 
for rudimental instruction in the branches of education common- 
ly taught in the public schools, most certainly faU to apprehend 
the broader relations and wider scope which they bear to soci- 
ety in general. There are as many idiotic, imbecile, and feeble- 
minded, as there are insane, in Connecticut, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois, and so far as I know, in every 
country where a careful census has been taken. Why, in the 
name of common humanity, should not the one class receive as 
much parental and financial aid from the State as the other ? 

Some may think the statement above is incorrect. In 1856, 
when an investigation was made, eighty-eight towns, having a 
population of 186,881, reported 514 idiots and imbeciles ; and 
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as these towns were located in every county of the State, it is 
fair to presume that they did not contain more than an average 
proportion. Assuming the average to be the same throughout 
the State, the whole number in Connecticut was more than 
1,000. Thirty per cent of the whole number whose ages were 
given were under twenty years of aga 

Idiocy is usually the result of accident, grief, fright of the 
mother, or of hereditary taint It is impressed upon my mind 
more and more each year that one of the saddest results of our 
high civilization is the departure from those simple, natural 
laws which should govern us, and the heavy penalty paid is 
the imperfect fatherhood and motherhood of this generation. 
Hereditary taint, transmitted influence, is, after all, in my judg- 
ment, the great cause of idiocy in its various forms, from the 
mildest to the severest Accidental causes furnish a certain 
proportion. Many who have paid but little attention to statis- 
tics upon this subject suppose consanguinity to be the greatest 
cause of imbecility. So far as all of the tables to which I have 
been able to gain access prove any thing, they prove the contrary. 
That consanguinity exercises a sad influence upon oflFspring 
and the race cannot be doubted, but the forms which the 
transmitted evil influence assumes are very varied. Among 
these may be mentioned scrofula, tubercular affections, 
physical degenerations, monstrosities, epilepsy, retarded or 
imperfect dentition, defects of sight, blindness, mutism and 
idiocy. To this list ought to be added sterility, frequent mis- 
carriages, and giving birth to children who do not live beyond 
the period of infancy. 

It is claimed by the medical profession that neurotic diseases 
are upon the increase. This undoubtedly is a fact, and can 
only be accounted for by the habits of living, the conditions 
and occupations of the people. The whirl of business, the excite- 
ment of gain, the strain of scholarship, late hours, alcohol and 
dissipation undermine the constitution ; whilst the fashionable 
follies of high life have an enervating influence upon the hu- 
man system, lasting as life itself, and equal in sad consequences 
to that resulting from squalor and a struggle for bread. Society 
needs to slow its pace, and to pay far more attention to the art of 
living well Elementary physiology and psychology with hy- 
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giene should be taught at home and in the school, and youth 
instructed that the nobility of the body, implanted by God, 
" being made a little lower than the angels," should be preserved. 

The insane, the imbecile, and all classes of unfortunate 
humanity, perform their part in the Creator's plan of governing 
and developing the race, by binding with cords of dependence, 
charity and love, the sick to the healthy, the weak to the strong, 
those who cannot help themselves to those who are able to 
help themselves and others. 

I cannot help asking again, whether it must remain the settled 
policy of the State, and of the friends of the imbecile, that this 
small institution shall continue, in its present condition and 
size, to be the only provision for the wants of this entire class 
in Connecticut? 

Trusting in Him whose blessing gives success, we hope for 
years of increased usefulness. 

H. M. KNIGHT, ' 
Superintendent 

SOLDIERS' ORPHAN HOME. 

This School has strong claims to our sympathy and support 
Its object and its judicious management should commend the 
Home to the confidence and liberality of all who gratefiiUy 
remember the services of those who gave their lives for the 
defence of the country. For the following statements I am 
indebted to the Superintendent, Mr. John B. Carpenter. 

Mansfieldy June 1, 1872. 
Hon. B. G. NoRTHBOP ; 

My Dear Sir: — At your request I herewith present you a 
statement of the condition of our School the past year. 
Number of children in the Home, June 1st, 1871, - - 51 
** received during the year, - - - - 17 
Whole number in the Home during the year, - - 68 
Number returned to friends or placed out, - - 28 
Present number, 45 

The School has been doing with much success its legitimate 
share in the good work in which we are engaged. In no past 
year has the work of instruction been so successfully and 
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thoroughly carried on. Our faithful and efficient teacher, Miss 
E. A. Con ant, of this town, has been untiring in her devotion 
to the best interests of the children, and the marked improvement 
in their studies shows that her labors have not been in vain. 

The branches of study are the same as are taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the town ; and like other schools, it is under the 
supervision of the School Visitors, the Institution receiving its- 
share of the public money, except the Town Deposit Fund. 

Learning to write is about the first anxious thought a child 
has after entering the Institution, and it is believed that our chil- 
dren excel in this brancL The desire to receive letters from, and 
write to their friends is intense and almost universaL One 
little girl who entered the ABC class less than two years 
ago, and is only seven years of age, writes a very creditable 
hand for a girl much older. A little boy of about the same 
age had written to his mother: his sister replied, " Mother cried 
when she read your letter, and we think you write nicely for 
one so young." 

Five children have studied through " Eaton's Common School 
Arithmetic," and another class have advanced nearly half way 
through. We have interesting classes in geography and 
grammar ; but a detailed account would make this report too 
long. We are indebted to Messrs. Brown & Gross of Hartford 
for seventy-five volumes of books to replenish our School 
Library. 

As year after year rolls round, it is our pleasant duty to 
express gratitude to those who have, in any manner, aided us 
by their sympathy and prayers, or by donations of money, 
clothing, and other supplies. The public schools in some forty 
towns in the State, in response to the appeal made by our Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the 22d of February, contributed over 
four hundred dollars in aid of the unfortunate ones here as- 
sembled. In their behalf we hereby tender grateful acknowl- 
edgments. 

Yours, very truly, 

JOHN B. CAEPENTER, 
Supt C. S. 0. Homa 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. 

As Connecticut appropriated to this institution the National 
Grant Fund, amounting to $135,000, thus constituting it the 
State School of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and made the 
Secretary of the Board of Education one of its Board of Visitors, 
a sketch of its recent progress is here appropriate. This school 
is deservedly growing in public favor. The last year has 
witnessed a large advance both in attendance and material 
resources. The following statements are condensed for the 
Annual Eeport of the Visitors and the Governing Board. 

The Sheffield School has never had so large a number of 
scholars, so many members of the Freshman class, or so many 
post-graduate students, as during the year now current The 
number of scholars of all classes is one hundred and forty-nine. 
Its funds are also gradually increasing, and although the salaries 
paid to the instructors are still very inadequate, the number of 
professors, the books, apparatus and collections are increasing, 
and the school is establishing itself so thoroughly in the favor of 
the community that its proper endowment must certainly come. 
The generous citizens of this and other States may well turn 
their benefactions to an institution where so much is done with 
the means at command. 

One generous gift, from a lady, bom in this country, but 
long resident in England, surpassing in amount the gift of 
every other benefactor but one, deserves especial gratitude. 
Mrs. EoBEET Htggin, of Liverpool, has given five thousand 
pounds sterling for the chair of Dynamic or Mechanical En- 
gineering, — a chair, the instructions of which are intimately 
allied to the manufacturing industries of Southern New Eng- 
land. This munificent gift was made during the visit of Mrs. 
Higgin to New Haven in the summer of 1871, when she had 
the opportunity of looking into the plan and the results of the 
institution she has so greatly aided. 

Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, of New Haven, in consideration 
of the interest which the public has shown in the School, and 
of its rapidly increasing importance, has added largely to his 
previous gifts in money, and has begun the erection of a second 
building for the use of the School. Its estimated cost, aside 
from the land on which it stands, is not far from $100,000. 

A generous gift has been made by Hon. 0. F. Winchester, 
of New Haven, by which an Observatory, for astronomical and 
physical researches, will presently be established at New Haven, 
m connection with Yale College, the advantages of which will 
of course be shared by the Sheffield Scientific School. 
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The people of this State cannot show in too many wa^ or 
too soon, tneir appreciation of an institution which is dofldj 
connected with tne material welfare of the State, and which u 
also adding to the intellectual culture of Connecticut^ and to 
its reputation throughout the land. The young men and bojv 
of the State, as well as parents and teacners, should also con- 
sider more fully than they have yet done the new professioiis 
which are opening in these days, and the opportunities which 
are offered by the Sheffield School in preparation for snoh 
callings. 

The manifestations of public confidence and support hwe 
never before been as manifold or as gratifying as in the year 
just closed. The eflfort which began in 1870 to raise a fund oft 
quarter of a million dollars for the further endowment of tiiis 
institution has been successful, and that amount is secured. It JM 
gratifying to remember that nearly all the subscriptions whidi 
have been received have been ofifered to the Board without any 
personal urgency. No agents have been employed and no com- 
missions have been paid. A variety of public and private 
meetings have been held, and a number of expli^atoiy 
pamphlets have been printed, showing how much the pro- 
motion of scientific education may do for the welfare of the 
country, and how inviting are the callings now open to young 
men who are trained in the principles of scientific investimtion. 
The School still stands greatly in need of farther funds, for the 
employment of teachers and the purchase of all requisite 
materials. Every year makes new demands upon its capacily. 
New departments of study are added. The general laoor of 
administration is much increased. Science is advancing in 
every direction, and men who are skilled in every specially aie 
needed as instructors. 

During the past year, numerous important additions have 
been made to the zoological collections, and a large amount of 
time has been devoted to their scientific arrangement and des- 
cription. During the summer vacation, in cooperation with 
Prof. S. F. Baird, TJ. S. Fish Commissioner, a thorough 
zoological survey of Vineyard Sound and the adjacent waters 
was undertaken by Prof A. E. Verrill and Mr. S. I. Smith, 
aided by Prof. J. E. Todd, Prof A. Hyatt, Dr. A. S. Packard, 
and others. From this source a very large and valuable col- 
lection of the invertebrata of the coast was received, which has 
been in great part scientifically arranged. Prof Baird has also 
given a series of the fishes obtained at the same time by his 
party. Among the fishes are a considerable number of skins 
of sharks, rays, and other large species. 

Mr. S. L Smith, during a part of the summer, was also en- 
gaged in dredging in the deeper parts of Lake Superior, in 
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connection with the Lake Survey. From this source a very 
interesting collection was received. 

Prof O. C. Marsh and party contributed many valuable 
skeletons and skulls and other specimens from the Eocky 
Mountains and California, Prof Marsh has also presented a 
fine collection of the birds and mammals of California, in- 
cluding about 350 specimens collected by Mr. *A. Provo Kluit, 
and has also given skins and skeletons of two species of the 
Apteryx of New Zealand, and a large number of valuable skele- 
tons from various sources. Mr. Grinnell has forwarded numer- 
ous bodies and bones of animals, from which excellent skeletons 
have been mada Among them were two ostriches, an elephant, 
etc. An interesting collection of insects, reptiles, and other 
things from South Africa, has been received from Mrs. Sarah 
Abraham. 

Prof Peirce, Superintendent of the Coast Survey, having, in 
August last, detailed Mr. Richard Mead Bache, Assistant, to 
make a survey of the New Haven Eegion, north of the city, 
the work was begun and prosecuted late into the autumn, 
leaving between that time and the opening of the next season^s 
operations, in the early spring, an interval in which the School 
gladly availed itself of Mr. Bache's instruction in the use of 
the Plane-table, now recognized as the best topographical 
instrument 

During the winter, members of the School have, incidentally 
to receiving instruction, assisted Mr. Bache in making a survey 
of the Winchester Observatory grounds, in which the elevations 
and contours are delineated by horizontal plains only three 
feet apart Afterward, divided into two sections, each repeated 
the survey for practice. 

A projection on a small scale is given on the opposite page, 
on which are plotted the positions of the trigonometrical stations 
upon which the survey of the New Haven region depends ; also 
a corresponding list showing their geographical positions ; and a 
list of some of the heights. The trigonometrical stations referred 
to form but a very small portion of the points actually deter- 
mined in the surveys hereabouts. Some are merely the points 
forming the apexes of the triangles, which, as part of the net- 
work of triangulation of the Coast Survey, enclosing and bind- 
ing together the whole coast from north to south, happen to fall 
within the area of the New Haven region, and others are special 
determinations with reference to the indefinite multiplication 
of points less and less remote from each other, to afford a special 
basis for the topography of the Region. 

Oeographical positions in the vicinity of New Haven, Conn, — 
The points indicated upon the annexed diagram have the fol- 
lowing positions. 
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Names of Stations. Latitude. Longitude. 

Moant Carmel, 41 

Dickerman, 41 

West Rock North, 41 

Dead Tree, 41 

West Rock, 41 

Rabbit Rock, 41 

Hamden Methodist Cupola, 41 

East Rock, 41 

Yale College Lyceum, 41 

Yale College AthensBum, 41 

St. Paul's S. W. Spire, 41 

ManufiEkctoiy, foot of Wooster st., 4 1 

East Haven Spire, 41 

Benham's Chimney, 41 

New Haven Light House, 41 

MilfordHill, 41 

Distances between triangulation points within the New Haven 

Region. 

Meters. 

East Rock to West Rock, 4570.9 

« " Mt.Carmel, 11481.9 

" " Hamden Church Cupola, » 3406.4 

" " West Rock North, 7617.4 

" " Dead Tree, 6332.1 

WBSxRocKtoMt. Carmel, 12477.4 

" « Rabbit Rock, 9128.8 

" " Hamden Church Cupola, ^ 3428.3 

" " Yale Lyceum, 3815.9 

« S. W. Cupola St. Paul's, 4680.4 

« Milford Hill, 13016.4 

Mt. Cabmbl to Rabbit Rock, 10352.5 

« ** Milford Hill, 25458.5 

" "DeadTree, 11119.7 

New Haven Light to Mt. Carmel, 20251.6 

" « « MilfordHill, 10175.4 

Yale Ltcettm to AthensBum, 64.3 

" « RabbitRock, 7368.2 

S. W. Cupola St. Paul's to Rabbit Rock, 7048.6 

Rabbit Rock to West Rock North, 10194.5 

Heights above mean high-water.* — The heights have been ascer- 
tained as follows : 

Ft. 

West Rock, 405.335 

East Rock, 359.496 

RabbitRock, 372.571 

* The diiTerenoe between mean high-water and mean low-water, as determined 
by observations during one lunation, is 6.26 ft. 
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l^curiing from fop of (he ffranUte post on ihe west side of the north entrance of the 

Oreen^ ending at summit of Mount CarmeL 

Feet. 

Top of granite post, 26.843 

Top of first mile-stone from New Haven, on Whitney 

Avenue, 44.120 

Top of second mile-stone on Whitney Avenue, 33.678 

East end of overflow Whitneyville Dam, 30.914 

West end of the lower step of Whitneyville Church, . . . 65.352 
Top of third mile-stone from New Haven, on road to Cen- 

treville, 62.533 

Top of fourth mile-stone, 73.835 

Top of the southernmost of two white posts at top of hill 

south-east of Augerville Dam, 79.629 

!N ail in the overflow of Augerville Dam, 40.409 

Top of fifth mile-stone, 60.167 

Nail at the end of the overflow of the Webbing Go's Dam, 48.814 

S. E. comer of the lower step of Hamden Church, 11.220 

S. E. comer of the lower step of the Centre ville House,.. 71.543 
Angle (on top fence) formed by the meeting of the two 

main roads above CentreviUe, 102.850 

West end of overflow of Beers* Dam, 67.018 

The platform scales at Ives' Station, 93.520 

S. K end of a square timber of the overflow of Ives' Dam, 68.900 

East end of the overflow of Ives' new Dam, 75.42 1 

The third stone from the south-west end of the overflow 

of F. Ives' Dam, 90.582 

Top of leaning post at comer of Rimberly's store, near 

Mt. Carmel station, 112.429 

Top of large cedar horse-post just beyond comer of road 

leading back of Mt. Carmel to W allingford, 11 1.049 

Mt, Cabmel (highest point of rock north of bolt-hole under 

Coast Survey signal,) 736.025 

Physical Features of the New Haven Region, — In connection 
with this statement of Mr Bache, the following description of 
tbe principal features of the New Haven region, by Prof. James 
I>. Dana, will be found interesting : 

"Either side of New Haven Bay, — an indentation of the coast 
about four miles in depth, — there is a north-and-south range of 
hills, the trap and sandstone ridges of East Haven and North 
Haven on the east, and the eastern portion of the Woodbridge 
plateau on the west; and these make the eastern and western 
Doundaries of the New Haven region. Their height, which is 
greatest to the north, probably nowhere exceeds 600 feet The 
width of the region varies from about four miles on the south to 
seven on the north, and the whole length from the sound to Mt. 
Carmel — its true northern topographical limit — is twelve miles. 
The northern half of the region is divided longitudinally by two 
lines of ridges : (1) the long West Rock trap ridge near the 
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—A All nf[towa T Uage B Beaoon H IL Bh, Beaver 
hiUs. Cb, Cbeiry FTill E, East Rock nuige, cauBisting of East Bock proper to 
the northwest, Indian Head, and then Snake Rock. Ed, Edgewood, tbe sstate ol 
D<mald G. Mitchell, Esq. F, Fort Hale. F, Ferry Point, or Red Ro^ on tha 
Qumnipiac J, Judges' Cave, on the West Rock ridge. L, Light House. M, HiS 
Bock. MP, Haltb; Park, only three of the proposed Ukes or which are conabucted. 
0, Oyster Prant P, Pine Rock. Bd, Round HilL Rt, Rabbit or Pater's Rodt 
Sm. Sachem's ridge. T, Turnpike; also Tomlinson's bridge, across the head of 
New Haven bay. V, Whitneyrille. W, West Rock, the south end of West Bock 
ridge. W 0, West Cape, or West Haven Point. Wb, Whitney Peak. W I, 
WinlergreeD Lake, just north of Wintergreen Falls. Wn, Warner's Book, bm, 
Beaver Pond Meadows; m, Mineral Spring, southeast of North Hayen; nl,n3,B3, 
nl, diilbreut notches in the West Rock ri^ \ nl, nS, the upper and lower Betha- 
ny Notches ; n3, the Hamden Notch ; n4, Wintergieen Notch. 
Scale, 4-lOtbs of an inch to the mile. 
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western side, four hundred feet and upward in height ; and (2) 
nearly midway in the area east of West Eock, the short 
isolate East Kock (E) range of trap and sandstone, and the 
continuation of this range northward to Mt Carmel in the low 
Quiimipiac sandstone ridge which divides the waters of Mill 
River and the Quinnipiac. The New Haven region hence con- 
sists in its northern half of three subordinate north-and-south 
regions : (1) a narrow valley west of West Rock, drained by 
West River; (2) a broad central plain (the Hamden plain), 
continuous with the New Haven plain, rising into hills to the 
northward, and drained along the east side by Mill River; 
and (8) a wide eastern portion occupied by tne river-course 
and the extensive meadow lands of the Quinnipiac, in other 
words, the wide valley of the Quinnipiac. South of East Rock, 
the central New Haven plain blends with that of the Quinni- 
piac The West Rock ridge to the north throws off a branch 
on the east which curves around to Mt Carmel and forms the 
northern boundary of the central of the three subordinate 
regions. This central region is partly subdivided across, on a 
curving line between West and East Rocks, by two short trap 
ridges ; Pine Rock (P), a third of a mile fir)m West Rock, and 
Mill Rock (M), which adjoins East Rock ; the width of the 
interval between the two is nearly a mile. Mill River passes 
through a deep cut in the Mill Kock ridge, at the village of 
Whitney ville.'^ 

Additions to the Zoological Collections, — The most important 
feature of the special zoological work during the year has been 
the cooperation of Professor A. E. Verrill, the curator and his 
assistant Mr. S. I. Smith in the researches of the U. S. Fish 
Commissioner, Prof S. F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in reference to the fishes of the coast and inland waters, their 
food, modes of reproduction, rate of growth, migrations, and 
habits generally, as well as upon the character of the fisheries 
and their effects upon the fishea Hitherto, very little reliable 
information in regard to the habits and food even of our com- 
mon marketable fishes has been published, and most of the 
statements upon which the legislation in regard to the fisheries 
has been based are but crude " guesses " of fishermen. 

In order to obtain any solid basis of facts upon which alone 
l^slation can be safely based, it was necessary to undertake 
new and very extended investigations in the most scientific 
manner, for every kind of information desired. Arrangements 
were accordingly made with Prof Baird for the fullest coopera- 
tion in these researches. The part of the work specially in 
charge of the curator and Mr. Smith has been the investigation 
of the food of the fishes, and the sources from whence it is 
derived, together with the character of the bottoms, tempera- 
ture of the waters, etc. It was soon found that to obtain such 
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information would involve a systematic zoological survey, as 
complete as possible, in each region investigated. In the spring 
vacation, the curator, and assistants visited Great Egg Harbor, 
N. J., and made many useful observations upon the food of the 
fishes of that region, and secured a valuable collection both of 
the fishes and the invertebrata. During the summer vacation, 
in cooperation with Professor Baird and his parly, a thorough 
zoological survey of Vineyard Sound and the adjacent waters 
was undertaken. 

The collections made during these explorations are by far 
the largest and most complete ever made upon any portion of 
our coast, both for the fisues and the invertebrata. All of the 
latter have been sent here for identification and description; 
after this shall have been done, the Yale Museum will receive 
a complete series, and the duplicates will be sent to other insti- 
tutions. A large portion of this work of identification has been 
already completed, and the curator has in preparation a lengthy 
report upon the invertebrate faunas and the physical features of 
the regions explored, which will be illustrated by charts showing 
the localities of the dredgings, character of the bottom, depth of 
water, temperature, etc., and by about three hundred figures of 
the animals obtained. Prof Saird has also given a series of 
the fishes, including several that are entirely new to our coasts, 
obtained at the same time by his party. Among the fishes are 
a considerable number of skins of sharks, rays, and other large 
species. 

Preparations have been made and apparatus constructed to 
carry on still more extensive explorations of the same kind, in 
the Bay of Fundy and on St George's Bank. ' AU the natural- 
ists engaged in these explorations have cheerfully given their 
time and labor without any pecuniary compensation. 

Geological Department^ Prof 0. C. Marsh, Curator. — The 
present year has been an important one for this Department, 
as the Museum has received the largest accessions ever made in 
a single season. The new material is, moreover, especially 
valuable, as it contains a very large number of fossil vertebrates 
new to science. 

Continued eflfbrts have of late been made by this department 
to increase the collection in Osteology, more especially as an 
aid to the investigations of the extinct vertebrate remains, which 
now form the most prominent feature of this Museum. More 
than two hundred skeletons of recent animals, most of them 
typical specimens, have been secured during the last year, so 
that ample facilities for the study of Comparative Osteology are 
now afforded. 

The most important gifte received during the past year are 
the various collections made by the Yale Expedition in charge 
of Professor Marsh, which spent the summer and autumn of 
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1871 in geological explorations in the Eocky Mountain region 
and on the Pacific Coast 

The expedition, although attended with much hardship, diffi- 
culty and danger, was in all respects successful, and resulted in 
placing in the Yale Museum not less than 15,000 specimens of 
fossil vertebrate remains, includiug probably seventy-five uu de- 
scribed species, some of them of great interest Large collec- 
tions of recent animals, and many valuable ethnological speci- 
mens were also secured. Measured by the expenditure of the 
party, and the important assistance received &3m the Govern- 
ment and other sources, the results of the expedition may fairly 
be regarded as representing a gift to the Museum of not less 
than $40,000, and the expedition of the previous year an equal 
amount The combined collections of extinct vertebrates made 
by the two expeditions place the Yale Museum in this respect 
fiir in advance of any otner in this country. 

Among the other noteworthy additions to the Museum dur- 
ing the past year may be mentioned an interesting collection of 
fossil animals fi-om the Tertiary of Greece, received in exchange 
from the University of Athens, through the Hon. Eobert r. 
Keep, of the class of 1865, late TJ. S. Consul at Piraeus, Greece. 

Two additional professors have recently been appointed, Mr. 
Thomas E. Lounsbury, a graduate of the academic department in 
the class of 1859, to be Professor of the English Language, and 
Mr. Oscar D. Allen, Ph.D., a graduate of the Scient&c School 
in the class of 1861, to be Professor of Metallurgy. 

Progress has been made in the institution in drawing, par- 
ticularly through the assistance of the Yale School of the Fine 
Arts. Arrangements were made upon the appointnjent of 
Professor Niemeyer, by which the Freshman class in the 
Scientific School, and some of the higher students, should 
receive his instructions during the year, and the results have 
been highly satisfactory. In addition, the services of Mr. F. 
R Honey, formerly a pupil of the South Kensington Museum, 
London, and subsequently a practical Mechanical Engineer, 
have been secured as an instructor in Orthographic Projection. 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGES. 

The table on the next page contains figures creditable to our 
Colleges and Professional Seminaries, which embrace 1,137 stu- 
dents, coming from thirty different American States or Territo- 
ries and six foreign countries. Only 125 sons of Connecticut 
are reported in the Colleges and Seminaries named out of this 
State. In proportion to its population, no other State is edu- 
cating so large a number of students in its Colleges. These 
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institationa reflect honor upon the State, and deserve to be 
cherished by the people. 
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Conneoticut, 

NewTork, 

Massachusetts, 

PennBylvania, 

Ohio, 

New JerBay, 

TUinoia, 

New HompBhire, . . 

MisBOuri, 

Vermont, 

Michigan, 

North CaroliuB, 

Kentucky, 

Califomia, 

GBorgia, 

South Carohna,... 

WiBconsin, 

Diet. Columbia, ... 

Marylaod, 

Rhode Island,... 
Indiaoa, 



Alabama, .- . 
Delaware,... 

Minnesota, .. 
TennesBee, .. 



Sandwidi Island,.. 

Byria, 

Bugland, 

South Africa, 



Total, . 



I. COHHOES. 

Tale CollBgo, (Academic,).. 



11. Theolooioal SCIIOOLB. 

I Tale Theological Sarninarj, 63 

" Theological loBtitote of Conn.,.. 25 

^.Berkeley Piviiiity School,,- ... 31 

^ Total Theolc^cal StudentB,.. 130 



30 fni. Otheh PKorEBBioNAi. Schools. 

9ali 

Yale Medical School, 2G 

Tale Law School, 21 

Sheffield Scienliflo School, 149 

Total in these Schools, 196 

Graduate Students in Philosophy, 
c, 20 

Gbanb Total,- 1,137 



Total in CoUegea, 191 



liumbfr of CoTHtectieftt Studenle in 
Collegee and Proftesional Schools 
in other Statea, 

Brown TTGiversity, 19 

Amherst College, 16 

Harvard College, 6 

Dartmouth College, 5 

Columbia College, 2 

College of New Jersey, 2 

LftFayette Collejie, Ph., 1 

Madison UniTeraity, 1 

Marietta College, - 1 

Michigan Tl niveraity, I 

Tufta College, 1 

Omversityof Jtoehestfir, I 

WiUiama College, 1 

Total, 67 

Thkoloqioal Schools. 

Andover Seminary, - 4 

Union " --. * 

NewlDO " 3 

(Harvard " 3 

Princeton " 3 

JTuftaCoUoga " 2 

jBaagor " 1 

I Total, - 18 
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Law Schools. 

Columbia College, 11 

Harvard,-- - _. 4. 

Columbian College, D. C, 2 

Michigan University, 1 

Total, 18 

Medical Schools. 

Harvard, 6 

Michigan University, 3 

Dartmouth, 1 

University of Vermont, 1 

Total, 10- 



Schools of Sciexob. 

Cornell University, 9 

Brown University, 5 

Mass. Institute of Technology, 4 

Oberlin, Scientific Department, 3 

Union College " " 1 

Total, 22 

Total out of the State, 125 



There are probably a few more, in 
other institutions. 



THE AMEEICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND 

DUMB. 

This institution still merits its old title, the American 
Asylum. It was long the only institution of the kind in thi^ 
country. It is not only the oldest, but the most truly national. 
It is supported in part by each of the New England States, 
and during the last year has had private pupils from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and California. The num- 
ber in attendance during the last year was 291. Of these the 
State of Maine supported 59, New Hampshire 22, Vermont 19, 
Massachusetts 109, Ehode Island 10, Connecticut 60. Accord- 
ing to the last census, the whole number of the deaf and dumb 
in the United States is 16,205, or one in two thousand three 
hundred and seventy-eight of the population. The whole num- 
ber in New England is 1,654, or one in two thousand and 
forty-eight The actual number no doubt considerably exceeds 
these figures of the census. A cut of the building will be found 
on the next page. Nearly two thousand pupils have been 
trained in this institution during the last fifty-six years. No 
similar school in America has graduated so many pupils, or main- 
tained so long-continued and well-merited celebrity. The expe- 
rience of over half a centurv attests the wisdom of its founders. 

Instruction in articulation and lip-reading has been regularly 
given during the last year to a class of twenty-five semi-mutes. 
In May last Mr. A. Graham Bell, of England, and more 
recently of Canada, commenced a course of lectures and instruc- 
tion in this institution upon the system of "visible speech" 
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invented by his father, Mr. A. Melville Bell, of England, which 
has recently been introduced with good results in the deaf and 
dumb schools of Boston and Northampton. 

CAN DEAF-MUTES BE TEAINED TO TALK? 

Impossible I was long the answer to this question, except by 
Him who bestowed the divine gift of speech. An instance of a 
deaf-mute articulating well under the instruction of the Bishop 
of Hagulstad, in England, some twelve hundred years ago, was 
accepted as a miracle. But modem skill has made such " mira- 
cles'* conmion. 

My observations, both at home and abroad, convince me that 
it is both possible and practicable to train some deaf-mutes to 
speak. Those especially who have keen perceptive powers, the 
quick and sharp eye, can read from the lips and by imitation, 
and otherwise be trained to articulate. For a large number, 
and probably the majority of the congenitally deaf, the 
language of signs and pantomime is the most serviceable. Ar- 
ticulation cannot wisely be made the exclusive or fundamental 
principle of instruction. Articulation may supplement other 
methods and become a prominent drill with a small and favored 
number of congenitally deaf, and with a large proportion of 
those who early became deaf after beginning to speak. One 
of the most successful of the German teachers of articulation, 
Mr. Hill, of Weissenfels, after over forty years of experi- 
ence, says, in regard to the proportion of his pupils who 
learned to speak and read from his lips, '*Out of one hun- 
dred pupils, eighty-five on graduating can talk on common 
things with their intimate friends, sixty-two can do so easily, and 
eleven can converse readily with strangers on ordinary subjects." 
For a congenital mute to learn to talk well is a great achieve- 
ment, as yet somewhat rare, and always highly creditable to 
both teacher and pupil. Articulation is now regularly taught 
to a portion at least of the pupils in most of the deaf-mute 
schools in Europa In our excellent school at Hartford it is 
properly made the adjunct rather than the sole and fundamental 
principle. With the addition of the classes for articulation 
now adopted, our American Asylum holds a proud position 
among the very best of the kind in the world. Classes in 
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articulation have recently been organized in the deaf and dumb 
institutions of New York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and other States. 

The Clark Institution at Northampton is the largest and 
most successful one in this country for the special purpose of 
training deaf-mutes in articulation. Last year it had forty-four 
pupils, of whom only seven were congenitally dea£ 

The system of articulation is most favorable with semi-deaf 
and semi-mute pupils. My acquaintance with the Principal, 
Miss Rogers — first as a school-girl, and subsequently as a 
teacher employed on my recommendation, and in a school 
which I often oflScially inspected — enables me to speak highly 
of her rare tact, enthusiasm and success. I met her in Europe, 
where she has spent nearly a year in studying the most im- 
proved methods of teaching articulation. She was greatly 
interested in the school of Mr. Lehfeldt, in Vienna, a small 
family school where unusual attention is given to individual 
instruction. She carefully inspected the great school of Mr. 
Deutsch, liberally supported by the Jews of Vienna, which is 
regarded as one of the best as well as largest of the articulating 
schools of Europe. Her faith in the value and success of the 
system has been fully confirmed by her European observations. 

The following description of the system of visible speech of 
Mr. A. Melville Bell is given in his own words : 

" The plan originated fully a quarter of a century ago. The 
idea conceived was that of representing the sounds of all 
languages by means of one alphabet, the characters of which 
should reveal to the eye the organic formation of the sound. 
Although my father's professional duties as a corrector of the 
defects of utterance directly favored the study of the organic 
formation of sounds, still the difficulties in the way of carrying 
out the idea were so great that it was not until 1864 that the 
plan took definite shape. Then, indeed, a scheme of letters 
was produced which claimed to be so perfect as to represent 
any sound the human mouth could utter. The system does not 
interfere with any existing plan of education. Visible speech 
takes no part in the contest between articulation on the one 
hand, and signs and manual alphabets on the other. In presenting 
his system for adoption, all that the inventor means to saj is 
this : * Here is a means by which you can obtain perfect articu- 
lation irom deaf-mutes ; make what use of it you choose.'' He 
places the tool in the hands of teachers, with general directions 
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how to use it Visible speecli is not necessarily asso- 
ciated with lip-reading. There is no doubt that, in schools 
where lip-reading is employed, the sjrmbols will materially 
assist the pupils by showing them what to look for in the 
mouths of nearing persons, but this is apart from its greater 
sphere of usefulness as a means of communicating articulation. 
Visible speech does not profess to teach the deaf to modulate 
their voices ; it deals with articulation pure and simple. There is 
no doubt that, by means of the symbols, the quality or * timbre' 
of the voice may be influenced ; and future experiments will 
show how far a harsh and disagreeable voice may be made soft 
and pleasing by means of them. Deaf-mutes maj be taught to 
modulate their voices, and to read with expression, by means 
of an (at present) unpublished development of visible speech, 
which aims at representing pictoriallv the changes of the voice 
in regard to force, duration, and pitcL This system constitutes 
an elocutionary, and, in its fullest development, a musical 
notation, accomplishing for the throat what visible speech does 
for the mouth. We all know that our deaf-mute pupils give 
on the play-ground and elsewhere perfectly natural inflections. 
They laugh and cry like other children. The problem is to 
make them conscious of the movements of their voices. Ex- 
periments in the Boston school have proved that this can be 
dona Analogy reveals the cause of the only partial success 
that has hitherto attended the efiforts to teach articulation to 
the congenital deaf-mute. The attempt to make him utt^r 
words and sentences, from the very outset of his education^ can 
only be productive of imperfect articulation. It will be 
difficult, and in many cases impossible, to correct afterward 
the defects engendered bv too great anxiety for progress on the 
part of his teacher. The mouth must be educated to pro- 
duce sounds before the difficulties of spoken language can be 
successfully grappled with. By means of the symbols the 
elementary sounds may be combined in all sorts of ways to 
form senselesss compounds analogous to syllables, words, and 
sentences. These should be uttered at first very slowly ; then, 
by degrees, faster and fester, until the power of correct and 
rapid utterance has been attained. Then, and not till then, 
wul it be safe to introduce articulation with sense attached." 

The family school of the Whipples in Ledyard, has attained 
great success in teaching deaf-mutes by articulation. Jonathan 
Whipple, the grand-fether of the present Principal, deserves 
the credit of being the first successful teacher of this method 
in America. His son, a deaf-mute, is a remarkable illustration 
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of the excellence of his father's drill and of the value of the 
system. The grand-son, either by inheritance or training, 
seems to have rare adaptation to this work. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The greater attendance consequent on the organization of 
Free Schools, and the growing interest of the people in educa- 
tion, have prompted the building or enlargement of many 
school-housea During the last four years $1,688,568.46 have 
been expended for building and repairing school houses, while 
the amount for the fifteen previous years was $1,074,352.82. 
The expenditures for the last four years for this purpose ex- 
ceed those of the previous fifteen years by more than half a 
million ($614,210.64). Among the superior houses erected the 
last year may be named one at South Manchester, built solely 
at the expense of the Cheney Brothers, the High School at 
Danielsonville, and the Charter Oak School in Hartford, the cut 
of which is given on page 85, and the Morgan School of Clin- 
ton. I do not know where else in the world can be found a 
school-house for the children of operatives surpassing the Charter 
Oak. 

The cuts of the Wadsworth street and Charter Oak street 
School house, on pp. 85-92, illustrate the growth of the South 
School District of Hartford. The former was built in 1857. Suc- 
cessive additions during the last twenty years have three-folded 
its acconmiodations, as well as improved them in respect to 
egress and ingress, furniture and ventilation. The prosperity 
of the schools has been greatly promoted by the official per- 
manency of the Prudential Committee. But little change has 
been made in this office during twenty-five years, and none for 
the last six years. This stability of the South District, so 
strongly favoring unity and efficiency of management, furnishes 
an example worthy of imitation throughout the State. 

The following is a description of the Charter Oak building : 

It is 95 X 64 feet on the ^onnd, and three stories high above the basemen^ and 
is sunnoimted by a French roof, from which rises the bell tower. 

The base of the building, for three feet above the ground, is of Portland stone, 
laid in cement, and resting upon substantial piling driven to the depth of fifteen to 
twenty-five feet The walls of the building above the stone base are faced with 
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pressed brick, and the caps and sills are of brown stone. The brick walls are 
hollow, and constructed wit^ heavy outade pilasters through which the ventilating 
flues and chimneys are carried, thus leaving the inside surface of the walls plain 
for blackboards. For this reason also the hot air flues are all constructed within 
the main central partition wall. The building has four entrances, one at each 
side, and one at each end. The side doors are designed for the use of teachers 
and visitors, and the two doors at the ends, (one for males and the other for 
females,) openmg direct into the play rooms, are for the use of the pupils. The 
floor of the basement is of cement, and elevated some twenty inches above the 
side walks, and the grounds are so graded as to give them a gradual descending 
slope from the buUding outward. The basement is twelve feet iu height and 
divided into rooms as shown on the plan. The two play rooms are each 
32 X 25 feet. The school rooms are each 32 x 25 feet, and the wardrobes 17 x 5 
feet. These two stories are each 14}- feet in height in the dear. On the third 
floor ^is an assembly room, 58x52 feet, which is furnished with a beautiful 
**Steck" piano. This story is 16^ feet high. All the school rooms are provided 
with platforms, chairs and school desks of the best models for the use of the 
teachers. The chairs and desks occupied by the pupils are of the most approved 
patterns, the seats being hung on pivots so as to be thrown up or down at the 
pleasure or convenience of the occupants in taking or leaving their places. This 
arrangement also enables the janitor the more readily to keep the rooms and 
especially the floors neat and tidy. The school rooms are all large and commodi- 
ous, and will comfortably seat on an average fifty pupils each, or five hundred in 
the ten rooms. 

Each room has its wardrobe and hydrant on the same fioor for the use of the 
pupils,, and directly over these suitable wardrobes are arranged for the use of 
the teachers, making the whole as complete and perfect as possible in every 
particular. 

THE MOEGAN SCHOOL 

The new Morgan School edifice, the cut of which appropri- 
ately forms the frontispiece to this report, was dedicated in 
December last It is a noble structure, finely located on high 
ground in the center of a large lot The bmlding and ground 
cost $60,000. There is an endowment fund of $50,000. The 
whole is the munificent gift of Charles Morgan, of New York, 
who thus gratefully remembers his native town. The school has 
opened under most favorable auspices. Its Board of Trustees 
act in harmony with the School Visitors, and make this a Free 
School open to all the children of the town, which has united 
its districts and voted a liberal sum for the support of the school, 
in order to make it one of superior excellence. It is Mr. Mor- 
gan's judicious plan to help those who help themselves. With 
moderate appropriations, the town of Clinton can henceforth 
proffer to all its children the richest opportunities of culture. 
Its citizens are justly proud of this noble Institution, and pro- 
foundly grateful to the liberal donor. Clinton is now a favored 
town. With rare natural advantages, this school will consti- 
tute a new attraction to invite desirable residents. 
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The Institution lacks but one thing to make it complete in 
all its appointments, and that is a library. Fortunately the 
building has a spacious library room. The school will first 
train the children, but a library would educate the entire com- 
munity. It would also greatly help the teachers, and thus 
improve the schooL The true teacher must be progressiva 
When he ceases to learn, he should stop teaching. Only he 
who thirsts for knowledge can impart the love of it His men- 
tal life is gone who has got into the ruts. 

A library supplements the school and helps the pupils, mul- 
tiplying their means of culture. Access to a good library 
invites a taste for books and fosters the habit of reading. 
Horace Greeley and Henry Wilson — each having scanty school 
privileges — may be named as representing a large class who 
were educated mainly by an early taste for reading. A public 
library has proved a blessing to multitudea 

On the opening of the school, Mr. Morgan generously pro- 
vided a liberal supply of maps, charts, apparatus and reference 
books for the school, which will greatly increase its usefulnesa 
A nucleus of a good library has already been formed. Let 
the town of Clinton apply the library law, and annually appro- 
priate a small amount for the increase of the library, and this 
institution will be most complete in all its appointments. 

No town of its size in Connecticut can show a school edifice 
so admirable and well provided with maps and reference books, 
or a school of so high an order. The children of Clinton are 
greatly favored. Free to them all, the children of the poor 
as well as the rich, are now opened the choicest educational 
privileges even up to full preparation for collega Many youth 
of Clinton against whom penury would otherwise bar the temple 
of knowledge, will here gain a higher education. This school 
will awaken new ambitions, and discover and develop what 
otherwise would be latent talent Many a gifted, but poor and 
modest boy, who would have been discouraged from attempt- 
ing liberal studies, will here be made conscious of his power, 
and inspired with higher aspirations. 

The example of the generous founder of the Morgan School 
is worthy of imitation. What genuine gratification must come 
to him firom the founding of this school, already prosperous 

6 
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beyond tte expectations of its friends, but whose fature nse- 
ftilness and power only generations yet unborn can tell. Are 
there not other wealthy sons of Connecticut whose love for 
the old homestead and their native town should prompt them 
to bring such filial gifts to the mother soil that bore them? 
There is hardly a town in our State that has not sent forth some 
of her sons to fill positions of commanding influence, or to the 
attainment of affluence. By founding schools or libraries, how 
wisely and easily could the favorites of fortune build a monu- 
ment each for himself in his native town, and be gratefully 
recognized as the benefactor of his fellow -citizens and of future 
generations. 

NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

The Normal School no longer needs any commendation from 
me. The people now recognize its value, and each year multi- 
plies its friends. Its results have turned many honest opponents 
to warm supporters. The number of different scholars dur- 
ing the year has been one hundred and forty-nine. Of these, 
fourteen were in the Institute class. The members of this class 
and many others remain not more than a single term. Most of 
them had been previously engaged more or less in teaching. 
Even in so brief a time they make considerable preparation for 
this work. Half a loaf is better than no bread. So a partial 
course is better than none. It should, however, be understood 
that the Normal course cannot be mastered in a single term. 
Those whose connection with the school is thus temporary 
should not be confounded with the graduatea Even with 
the latter class, there will, of course, be some instances of 
failure. Not all the graduates of any professional institution, 
whether of law, medicine, theology or didactics, succeed in their 
chosen profession. It may be safely asserted that failures are 
as rare with the graduates of the Normal School as of any other 
professional schooL 

Though in the old building, the present school is virtually a 
new institution organized but three years ago, with new teach 
ers and new courses of study. This re-oi^nization has 
involved all the difficulties of starting a new one, increased 
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somewhat by the legacy of prejudice left by the old ona The 
teachers have toiled with zeal and success. They have made 
the school their pet and pride. Most of them have declined 
other situations offering larger salaries. One of the lady 
assistants lately declined the offer of an eligible situation in 
one of the best High Schools of this country, enforced by the 
proffered advance of several hundred dollars in salary. While 
we may rejoice in the devotion of the instructors to this school, 
the State of Connecticut ought not to ask of them such pecun- 
iary sacrifices. Their salaries ought to be increased. No service 
performed for the State is more important than that which 
improves the qualifications of our teachers. Nearly six hun- 
dred employed last year never taught before. In the Normal 
School, the skill and experience of experts are made available 
for novices. Hints learned in long personal service, or drawn 
fi'om observation of the mistakes and successes of others, are 
given to beginners. The plastic mind of childhood is too pre- 
cious a kind of apparatus to be periled in hap-hazard experi- 
ments, or in ignorantly trying exploded theories. The teacher 
should understand the material on which he works, the tools 
with which he works, and the end for which he works, the 
difficulties to be expected, the mistakes to be avoided, the 
secret of success and the common causes of failure. He who 
learns well-considered principles of school organization, gov- 
ernment and instruction, is better fitted for emergencies than 
the novice relying on the chance expedients of the moment. 
These Normal principles and methods are not to be blindly 
followed in any mechanical routine. They are to be the teach- 
er's servant, not his master. They are to be modified in 
adaptation to changing conditions and endlessly varying charac- 
ters. The true teacher studies the traits of each pupil, his evil 
tendences as well as his strong points, and then aims to help 
him make the most of himself, and get full possession and use 
of his powers. 
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A detailed statement of aU payments made by the State Board of 
Education for the purposes of the Normal School^ from, July 
4th, 1871, to May llth, 1872. 

[Note. — This indudefl no pari of the Teachers' Salaries for thp Summer term 
which began April 15th, 1872.] 

I. Mepairs, 

For Carpenter work, $517.24 

" Lumber and supplies, 394.48 

" Plumbing and supplies, 1,238.94 

" Mason work and supplies, 476.84 

" Painting, 281.58 

" Wall Paper, 7.50 

" Carpets, 37.00 

" Weatherstrips, 23.80 

" Laborers, 82.85 

" Tin work on roof, 14.96 

$3,075.19 
Less cash received from First School District of New 

Britain, 400.00 

Total cost of repairs to the State, $2,675.19 

n. Cwrrent JEkpenses, 

For Salaries of Teachers, (see above,) $4,607.00 

" Advertising, 202.37 

" School Books and Stationery, 184. 02 

" Coal, 238.59 

" Insurance, 72.00 

" Printing, (Catalogues, etc.,) 65.25 

" Anniversary Expenses, 42.17 

" Ordinary Repairs, 44.73 

" Chemicals, 41.58 

" Furniture, 36.99 

" Cleaning School-rooms, 24.92 

" Traveling Expenses of Principal on official busi- 

ness, 18.73 

'' Postage and Revenue Stamps, and Box Rent, 13.92 

" Crayons, etc., 8.71 

" Gas Bills, 7.30 

** Expressages, 4.00 

$5,612.28 
in. Bills from Previous Years, 

For Boiler and Heating Apparatus, $963.42 

" Coal Bill and Janitor's services, 405.06 

$1,368.48 

Total, $9,655.96 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

The Report of the Board of Education for the year 1868, 
contained a brief statement of educational principles, termed 
**The Connecticut Common School Platform." This sum- 
mary was prepared by my predecessor, Pro£ Daniel C. Gilman. 
It occasioned much discussion, and though unanimously 
adopted by the State Teachers' Association, encountered ear- 
nest opposition from some then unfriendly to the State Board 
of Education. But these questions seem now to be settled. 
The very principles most opposed have been approved by the 
people, and ratified in the platforms of both political parties. 
This platform, with some modifications by its author, and others 
suggested by prominent educators in different States, has been 
endorsed by the Presidents of more than twenty of our lead- 
ing Colleges, by the School Superintendents of a still larger 
number of States, and by many other distinguished educators. 
Out of over one hundred of the prominent gentlemen addressed, 
but one dissented and refused his signature. This paper, thus 
sanctioned by the most eminent thinkers of the land, may prop- 
erly be called the American System of Public Instruction. 
Though in its present form prepared at the request of Hon. 
Arinori Mori for circulation in Japan, it has both a present and 
historic value for Connecticut 

1. Education UniversaL — The American people maintain in 
every State a system of education which begins with the in- 
fant or primary school and goes on to the Grammar and High 
Schools. These are called " Public Schools," and are supported 
chiefly by voluntary taxation, but partly by the income of 
funds derived from the sale of government lands, or from the 
gifts of individuals. 

2. Public Schoob have been Tried far 250 years. — Their esti- 
mate of the value of education is based upon an experience of 
nearly two centuries and a half, from the earliest settlement of 
New England, when public schools, high schools, and colleges 
were established in a region which was then almost a wilder- 
ness. The general principles then recognized are still approved 
in the older portions of the country, and are adopted in every 
new State and Territory which enters the Union. 

3. The Well Known Advantages of Education, — It is univer- 
sally conceded that a good system of education fosters virtue. 
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truth, submission to authority, enterprise and thrift, and there- 
by promotes national prosperity and power ; on the other hand, 
that ignorance tends to laziness, poverty, vice, crime, riot, and 
consequently to national weakness. 

4. State Action Indispensable. — Universal education cannot be 
secured without aid from the public authorities; or in other 
words the State, for its own protection and progress, should see 
that public schools are established in which at least the rudi- 
ments of an education may be acquired by every boy and girl. 

5. The Sdwols are Free^ are open to all, and give Morale not Sec- 
tarian Lessons. — The schools thus carried on by the public, for 
the public, are (a) free from charges for tuition ; (6) they are 
open to children from all classes in society; (c) no attempt is 
authorized to teach in them the peculiar doctrines of any relig- 
ious body, though the Bible is generally read in the schools ; 
and (d) the universal virtues, truth, obedience, industry, rever- 
ence, patriotism and unselfishness, are constantly inculcated. 

6. Private Schools allowed and protected by Law. — ^While 
Public Schools are established everywhere, the government 
allows the largest liberty to Private Schools. Individuals, 
societies, and churches are free to open schools and receive 
freely any who will come to them, ana in the exercise of this 
right, they are assured of the most sacred protection of the laws. 

7. Special Schools for Special Cases. — Special schools for 
special cases are often provided, particularly m the large towns ; 
for example. Evening Schools for those who are at work by 
day ; Truant Schools for unruly and irregular children ; Nor- 
mal Schools for training the local teachers; High Schools for 
advanced instruction ; Drawing Schools for mechanics, and 
Industrial Schools for teaching the elements of useful trades. 

8. Local Responsibility under State Supervision. — ^In School 
matters as in other public business, the responsibilities are 
distributed and are brought as much as possible to the people. 
The federal government being a Union of many States, leaves 
to them the control of public instruction. The several States 
mark out, each for itself, the general principles to be followed, 
and exercise a general supervision over tne workings of the 
system; subordinate districts or towns determine and carry 
out the details of the system. The Military School at West 
Point and the Naval School at Annapolis are maintained by 
the National Government 

9. Universities and Colleges Essential. — Institutions of the 
highest class, such as Universities, Colleges, Schools of Science, 
&c., are in a few of the States maintained at the public expense ; 
in most they are supported by endowments under the direction 
of private corporations, which are exempted from taxation. 
Consequently, where tuition is charged the rate is always low. 
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They are regarded as essential to the welfiare of the land, and 
are everywhere protected and encouraged by favorable laws and 
charters. 

TEACHEES' INSTITUTES. 

During the year 1870-71, our Institutes were continued as 
long as the funds permitted, leaving a balance of only sixty-four 
cents; while in 1871-72, in consequence of ray absence in 
Europe, the number of sessions has been fewer, and only $1600 
drawn from the State treasury for that purpose. 

The regular sessions were held during the months of March 
and April in Birmingham, Westport, Clinton, and Middletown, 
with an aggregate attendance of 698, or an average of 174. This 
is a larger average than in any former year. The interest and 
attendance of the citizens in these towns were equally remark- 
able. The largest haUs and churches available were well 
filled. In Middletown the session began in the fine large hall 
of the Central SchooL When still more room was needed, the 
President of Wesleyan University welcomed the Institute to 
the new and beautiful Wesleyan chapel, where the remaining 
sessions were held. The interest taken in the proceedings, both 
by the President and Professors of this flourishing institution, 
was a pleasant recognition of the mutual inter-dependence of the 
College and the SchooL Many of the members and graduates 
of this College are teachers in the public schools. Eeally, the 
aim of the College and the School is one. The Presidents and 
some Professors in each of our Colleges have assisted at our 
educational meetings. 

A teachers' class was held at Danielsonville during the month 
of August 1871, when assistance was given by five of our 
Institute instructors. I have been also aided by the same gen- 
tlemen in several other local institutes in different parts of the 
State. 

The following persons have assisted at the Institutes: 
Governor Marshall Jewell, Judges L. F. S. Foster and E. 
Carpenter, of the Supreme Court, President Joseph Cummings, 
Professors Wm. N. Eice and R G. Hibbard, of Wesleyan 
University, Eev. F. T. Eussell, of Waterbury, L N. Carleton, 
Wm. B. Dwight, E. S. Smith and E. M. Goldthwaite, of New 
Britain, H. M. Cleveland, of Brooklyn, H. E. Sawyer, of Mid- 
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dletown, Geo. A. Walton, of Westfield, Mass., Morris Tyler, 
Charles Atwater, Professors T. A. Thacher, D. C. Gilman, D. 
0. Eaton, Mark Bailey and Louis Bail, of Yale College, Ariel 
Parish, John G. Baird, L. L. Camp, J. D. Whitmore, John G. 
Lewis, and Benj. Jepson, of New Haven. 

The following is the financial account of the Institutes : 

Balance on hand from last years' account, $ .64 

Sum drawn from the State Treasury, 1,600.00 

Amount for the School year 1871-72, 1,600.64 

Amount expended for 106 lectures, 1,211.25 

Incidental expenses, 388.79 

Total expended, $1,600.04 

Balance on hand, .60 

ILLITEEACY. 

On this subject the figures of the census tell their own story. 
The illiterates of New England are mainly foreigners and their 
children. The latter, though native bom, too often inherit the 
indifference and ignorance of their parents. The opponents of 
our free institutions in Europe sometimes parade the facts as 
to the extent of illiteracy in America as evidence of the inefli- 
ciency of our Public Schools. They forget that the two great 
causes of ignorance among us have been slavery and immigra- 
tion. I had frequent occa^on in England to say in public and 
in private that much of the illiteracy charged to us belongs to 
their own account and is of European origin. 

The contrast between New England and the eight leading 
slave States, given in the accompanying table, is striking. 
In New England the whole number of native illiterates is less 
than 82,000 ; in those eight Southern States the number ex- 
ceeds by more than 2,600,000, the whole number of this class 
in New England. In New England the number of native illi- 
terates, made up mostly of the children of foreigners, is 16.29 
per cent, while in the Southern States the number is about one 
hundred per cent, 99*52. The explanation of the illiteracy of 
the South then, is plainly that slave code which prohibited the 
education of the slaves, and by kindred necessity discouraged 
any general system of public instruction for the poor whites. But 
on the ruins of slavery is now building a system of free schools 
whicb will ultimately make education universal at the South. 
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A Statement of the Library orders drawn from the State IVeamry 

during ihe year ending March Z\st^ 18V2. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford, 



(t 



t( 



(( 



Avon, 



(( 



Berlin, 

Bloomdeld, , 
Bristol, 






Canton, , 



u 



East Hartford, -_ 
East Windsor,. - 
Enfield, 



« 
(I 
(( 



Farmington, 

it 

Marlborough, 

New Britain, 

Plain ville, 

Southington, 






South Windsor, . 






DISTBICTS. 



Suffield, 

(West,) 

Wetherfield, 

Windsor, 






Windsor Locks, , 



South, 

West Middle, 

North East, 

High School, 

No. 1, 

No. 5, 

No. 7, 

Farms, 

No. 1, 

No. 3, 

No. 5, 

No. 9, 

No. 13, 

Collinsville, 

South Centre, 

Meadow, 

No. 7, 

No. 3, 

No. 5, 

No. 7, 

No. 8, 

No. 9, 

No. 12, ville]. 

No. 14, [Hazard- 

Waterville, 

North East, 

Centre. No. 1, 

No. 1, Ceutre, 

Union, 

Xo. 1, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

No. 6, 

No. 7, 

No. 8, 

No. 9, 

No. 10, 

East, 

Centre, 

No. 3, 

No. 3, 

No. 5, 

No. 6, 

Union, 



J. 55 



5th* 

8th.* 

3«l. 

4th.« 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

3d. 

2d. 

6th.* 

3d. 

1st 

4th. 

6rh* 

5th. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

2d. 

2d. 

4th.* 

1st. 

1st 

2d. 
14th.* 

3d.* 

4th.* 

8th.* 

3d. 
10th. 

6th. 

4th. 

3d. 

3d. 

2d. 

2d. 

7th. 

7th. 

2d. 

2d. 
12th. 

7th. 

2d. 

3d. 

2d. 

6th.* 



TOWNS. 



New Haven, 

I ■■ ^ ^ •» 

iBranford, 

I Cheshire, 

Derby, 



19 towns; 49 districts, (including Hart- 
ford High School;) 5 Ist installments; 13, 
2d; 11, 3d; 6, 4th; 2, 5th; 4, 6th; 3, 
7th; 2, 8th; 1, 10th; 1, 12th; 1, 14th. 






East Haven, 






Gruilford,, 



(t 



Hamden,. 

Madison, 

(i 

Meriden, 

Milford. mill! 

Naugatuck, 

North Branford,. 

North Haven,-. 

(1 

Orange, 

it 

Wallingford, 

(( 

Waterbury, 

Woodbridge, ... 

(i 

(( 

•» «• ^ I 

(( 



DISTRICT& 



City, 

Westville, 

Union, 

No. 12, 

No. 2, 

No. 4, 

No. 6, 

No. 2, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

No. 13, 

No. 14, 

No. 8, 

No. 4, Neck, 

East River, 

Prattsville, 

Centre, 

No. 11, 

No. 1, Union, 

No. 7, 

No. 2, 

No. 6, 

No. 2, . 

Union, 

No. 3, 

Centre, 

Centre, 

East Farms, 

North.t 

North Westjt 

Middle, 

South, 

South West, 






9th.* 

3d.* 

3d.* 

2d. 

5th* 

8th.* 

4th.* 

Ist 
13th. 

5th. 

Ist 

Ist 
14th. 
15th. 
10th. 

8th.* 

5th.* 

1st 

7th.* 

Ist 
12th. 

9th. 

Ist 

4th.* 

3d. 

3d.* 
12 th.* 

6th. 

3d. 

2d. 

2d. 

3d. 

8d. 



17 towns; 33 districts; 6 1st install- 
ments; 3, 2d; 7, 3d; 2, 4th; 3, 5th; 1, 
6th; 1, 7th; 2, 8th; 2, 9th; 1, 10th; 2, 
12th; 1, 1.3th; 1, 14th; 1, 15th. 



New London,. 
Norwich 



t( 



Colchester, . 
Sprague,--. 
Stonington,. 
Waterford, . 



Union, 

West Chelsea, 
Wequonoc, 
No. 1, 
No. 3, 
No. 3, 
No. 10, 



9th.* 

5th.* 

1st 

2d.* 

9th. 

4th.* 

Ist 



6 towns; 7 districts, 2 1st installments; 
1, 2d; 1, 4th; 1, 5th; 2, 9th, 



Bridgeport,. 






Bridgeport, 

Golden Hill, 

Union, 

Island Brook, 

Bamum, 

E. Bridgeport, 



12th.* 
8tL* 
3d.* 
Ist 
8th.* 
1st* 



f In the previous Report it was erroneously stated that the North district had then 
received its Ist installment, and the North West its 2d. 
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(Continued.) 



TOWNS. 



Danburji .- 

Fairfield, « 

Greenwich, 

New Canaan,... 
Korwalk, 






Stamford, 

Stratford. 
Trumbull, 



DISTEIOT. 



Centre, 

Southport, 

Pemberwick, 

Na 3, 

Down Town, 

North West, 

Centre, 

No. 1. Centre, 

Farms, 

New North, 

Long Hill, 



i 






8th,* 

■yth. 

1st 

2d. 

Ist.* 

4th.* 

nh.» 

9th.» 

Tth. 

4th. 

4th. 



9 towns; 1*1 districts: 4 1st install- 
ments: 1, 2d; 1, 3d; 4, 4th; 2, 'Tth; 3, 
8th; 1, 9th; 1, 12th. 



Litchfield,. 



i( 



Morris, 

New Gilford,. 

Norfolk, \ 

Plymouth, ._ 



it 



Sharon, 

Torrington,. 



(t 
it 
it 



Watertown, . 



it 



Winchester, ., 
Woodbury,... 



Beach Street, 
Harris Plain, 
No. 3, 
No. 1, 
No. 13, 
Centre, 
No. 2, 
No. 10, 
No. 14, 
WolcottviUe, 
Torriiigford, S. 
C. 
" N. 
Polk, 

Nova Scotia, 
East Side, 
No. 4, 
No. 1, 



10 towns; 18 districts; 3 Ist install- 
ments; 1, 2d; 3. 3d; 1, 4th; I, 5th; 2, 
^tii; 1, 8th; 4, 9th; 1, 11th; 1, 14th. 



Brooklyn, 

it 

Canterbury, 

it 

fflngly, 



No. 1, 
No. 7, 
No. 8, 
No. 9, 
No. 1, 




Scotland, . 
Sterling, .. 

Windham, 

tt 



Woodstock, ... 

it 



TOWNa 



KilliDgly, 



u 
tt 



tt 



DISTRICTS. 



No 4, 
No. 6, 
No. 9, 
No. 5, 
No. 4, 
No. 2, 
No. 6, 
No. 8, 
No. 1, 
No. 3. 



S s 

S a 



Ist 

2d. 

1st 

1st 

2d. 

Tth.» 

3d. 

2d. 

1st. 

1st 



T towns; 15 
ments; 3, 2d; 1, 



districts; 9 1st install- 
3d; 1, 4th; 1, Tth. 



MiddletowD, 

it 

Haddam, .. 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

East Haddam, . . 

Killingworth, 

Middlefield, 

Old Saybrook,-- 
Portland, 



tt 
it 
tt 



Westbrook, 



City, 

Maromas, 

No. 2, 

E. Hampton, C. 

Soutli, 

Union, 

No. 16, 

Union, 

North, 

No. 2, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 6, 

No. 1, 



8th.* 
1st 
3d. 
1st 
6th. 
4th.* 
2d. 
1st 
10th. 
3d. 

l8t 

5th.* 
3d. 

l8t 

2d. 



11 towns; 15 districts; 6 1st install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 3, 3d; 1, 4th; 1, 5th; 1, 
6th; 1, 8th; 1, 10th. 



Bolton, __ 
Coventry, 



u 



Mansfield, , 
Union, ._. 
Vernon, .. 



u 



Centre, 
No. 2, 
No. 4. 
No. 1, 
No. 4, 

Rockville East, 
North East, 



2d. 
1st. 
1st 
2d. 
8th. 
10th.* 
1st 



5 towns; 7 districts; 3 1st installments; 
2, 2d; 1, 8th; 1, 1 0th. 



SuMlCABY. — 84 towns; 161 districts; 37 1st installments ; 26, 2d; 26. 3d; 16, 4th; 
8,5th; 6, 6th; 9, 7th; 10, 8th; 9, 9th; 4, 10th; 1, 11th; 4, 12th; 1, 13th; 3, 14th; 
1,15th. 

Number of districts, (marked *,) which received mtdtiple appropriations, 46. 
Amount paid to these districts, $1,690. Whole amount drawo from the State Treasury 
for School Library appropriations for 161 districts, $2,435. 

Seven towns drew the whole amount to which they were entitled, viz : Plainville, 
South Windsor, Windsor Locks, New Haven, Branford, New London and Clinton. 
Five of these drew as *' Union Districts." 
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STATISTICS. 

The statistics of our Eeports, though necessarily dry, are 
highly useful. They cost much patient work and are riclily 
worth it In many respects they form the basis of wise 
legislation. Such figures furnished an effective argument in 
securing Free Schools. Aside from their bearing upon the 
Legislature, they exert an important local influence. More 
than one town has been reminded that it is not creditable to its 
liberality and public spirit to be last in the county, and the 
lowest in the whole state in every point of comparison. The 
town which for some years held that bad pre-eminence has 
lately been thoroughly aroused and started on a better career. 
The accuracy of these statistics is due entirely to the faithful 
and efficient Assistant in this office, Eev. John Gr. Baird. As 
the credit belongs to him, I may say that their fullness and 
accuracy have been often and deservedly commended by the 
Superintendents of Education in other States. 

THE CONK COMMON SCHOOL JOUENAL. 

This Journal is the organ of the State Teachers' Association, 
which annually appoints the editors, and directs its management 
It has an honorable history and has done great good. It never 
showed better signs of vigor and growth than now. The 
credit of its management belongs entirely to the teachers of 
Connecticut Other duties have so absorbed mv time as to 
permit me to contribute almost nothing to its pages. I may, 
therefore, strongly commend the zeal of its editors and the 
general excellence of its articles. Its influence should reach 
every school. None of our teachers can afford to do without it 
It is a " penny wise and pound foolish " policy for teachers to 
grudge the cost of a professional journal. There is no journal 
more worthy of our sympathy. Our State pride, as well as the 
personal interest of teachers, should ensure it a liberal support 
Much credit is due to Mr. H. C. Davis, of New Haven, for his 
great efficiency and devotion to its interests during the last year, 
even at the expense of his health. The new editors, I. N. 
Carleton, Principal, and W. B. Dwight, Vice Principal of the 
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Konnal School, have changed the form of the journal, and are 
discussing every month practical questions relating to the every- 
daj work of the school-room. " The Young Teacher's Depart- 
ment" is especiaDy fitted for novices. 

The number of inexperienced teachers is still large, although 
there is a gradual advance in the permanency of their employ- 
ment Last year there were five hundred and ninety-five 
teachers in our schools who never taught before. Such articles 
as " Hints to Young Teachers," by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, and also those on the "Study of Literature in our 
Schools," by the Principal of the Norwich Free Academy, and 
many others in successive numbers, amply compensate teachers 

for the trifling cost of the journal 

» 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of this Association was held 
in the Free Academy of Norwich, October 19th and 20tL The 
attendance was large, and the meetings interesting. Lectures or 
lessons were given by Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, President of Tufts 
College, on " The True Aim in Education ;" Prof. Louis Bail of 
New Haven on -'Drawing;" Miss Belle A. Strickland of Spring- 
field, Masa, on " The Word Method in teaching Reading ;" W. B. 
Dwight of the Normal School on " Natural Science in Schools ;" 
Park Hill of Bridgeport on " The Teacher's Preparation" ; Miss 
Ella S. Smith of the Normal School on " Map Drawing" ; 

Benj. Jepson of New Haven on " Music ;" and J. A. Kellogg of 
Wallingford on "The Successful Teacher." Addresses were 

also given by Ariel Parish, Superintendent of the Schools of 
New Haven, Rev. L. Burleigh of Plainfield, H. C. Davis and 
L L Camp of New Haven, Chas. Northend and I. N. Carleton 
of New Britain, F. F. Barrows of Hartford, and Rev. T. L Ship- 
man of Jewett City. H. M. Cleveland of Brooklyn responded for 
the State Board of Education. H. E. Sawyer, Superintendent of 
the Schools of Middletown, was reelected President, and L N. 
Carleton and W. B. Dwight of New Britain were elected 
Editors of the School Joamal. Among the resolutions adopted 
were two paying a fitting tribute to the late Gen. William 
Williams as the active and sympathizing friend of teachers, and 
the earnest and efficient advocate and patron of education. 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

It has long been both my duty and desire to care for 
neglected children. For this purpose I have visited many 
manufactories in different parts of the Stata Since the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland, the supervision of the schooling of minors 
employed in factories, or at any service, devolves on the Secre- 
tary of the Board. So far as other duties permit, it is my in- 
tention, in accordance with the instructions of the Board of 
Education, to watch this important interest, and confer both 
with manufacturers and operatives in order to secure their 
cooperation. My work and my sympathies are much with the 
laboring classes. A desire to promote their true interest, as well 
as the education of their children, has led me often to discuss 
the labor question in various sections of the State. While 
seeking especially to help the workingmen, I have had the 
happiness of gaining their confidence as well as that of our 
manufacturers. 

The adjustment of labor and capital is one of the pressing 
questions of the age, now arresting public attention more than 
ever. No question in political economy touches the masses so 
broadly throughout the civilized world. The difficulty involved 
cannot be adjusted by force, as has been vainly attempted in 
some European countries, nor by money, or numbers. It 
will nowhere stay settled till it is settled right — on a basis 
whicb in the long run and on a broad scale will secure the 
highest interests of both parties. Everything possible should be 
done to ameliorate the condition of the operative — ^hard at best 

Labor is both superior and prior to capital, and alone origi- 
nally produces capital But the condition and opportunities 
of the laborer improve with the increase of industrial capital, 
which always befriends labor when it multiplies the oppor- 
tunities for education and profitable employment Parisian 
Internationals denounced capital as the enemy of labor. In 
the same breath they boasted that it was the unaided product 
of labor, and therefore rightly belonged to its producers, 
whoever may be the legal owners. It is a striking fact that 
in Paris itself, not long after this International proclamation, 
nothing but the capital thus attacked kept its assailants from 
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fltarvatioii during the siege, when production ceased. If capital 
were to be annihilated to-morrow, labor would suffer first and 
most Capital and labor therefore are not enemies. There is 
only an apparent opposition of interests, which vanishes on a 
careful examination. Instead of open strikes or smothered 
jealousies, dissolving all social ties, there should be kindness 
and sympathy between the employer and the employed. There 
should be no impassable gulf between the rich and the poor, no 
tyranny of capital over labor, nor hostility and hatred of labor 
to capital. The capitalist should fully know the wants and 
trials of the laborer's lot, and the workman should understand 
the risks, anxieties and conditions of success on the part of the 
manufacturer. There should be liberal pay on the one side 
and fair profits on the other. The interests of both classes are 
bound together. If either one is harmed, the other must ulti- 
mately suffer. Certainly, the laborer cannot long suffer in 
health, education or pay, without harm to the employer, and 
large losses to employers inevitably extend to the operatives. 
They are co-partners and cannot afford to be antagonists. Capi- 
tal is as dependent on labor as labor is on capital, and only as 
both work in harmony can the highest good of each be secured. 
There is need of mutual consideration, often of mutual conces- 
sion. Wages no doubt have been too low, and have been 
deservedly raised. 

In many villages, our manufacturers have allayed prejudice 
and disarmed hostility by a liberal policy. As enlightened, 
liberal, philanthropic men, they have generously aided both the 
school and the church, provided reading-rooms and lectures for 
the especial benefit of their operatives, and erected boarding 
and tenement houses in a style favorable for their health and 
comfort. They have encouraged the purchase of homesteads or 
the erection of houses, by selling the land and loaning a large 
percentage of the cost of building on favorable terms. There are 
many thriving manufacturing villages in Connecticut, where a 
strike, or anything like antagonism of labor to capital, has never 
been known. Instead of isolating themselves from their opera- 
tives, the capitalists have treated them as partners, cast in their 
lot with them, guarded their health, provided for their material 
comfort and intellectual and moral welfare. The three gover- 
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nors of Connecticut, Jewell, English and Bnckingham, extensive 
manufacturers, have each illustrated the wisdom of a liberal 
policy toward their employees. The harmony and good will 
thus secured has proved an important part of their effective 
capital. I have had occasion to know that their workmen feel 
a pride in their service and a deep interest in their success. 

AEBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 

In England no one plan has tended so widely to promote 
harmony between labor and capital as that of Boards of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation, originated by A. J. Mundella, M.P., 
some twelve years ago. Before his election to Parliament, Mr. 
Mundella was the managing partner of a firm in the city of 
Nottingham, employing five thousand operatives in the manu- 
fecture of hosiery. By his invitation I visited this extensive 
factory, and also attended the National Trades Union Congress, 
held in Nottingham for the week beginning January 8th. The 
Mayor and city authorities gave the members of the Congress, 
numbering nearly one hundred, an elegant dinner on Monday 
evening. On Wednesday morning, Mr. MundeUa and three 
other members of Parliament gave the Congress a handsome 
breakfast, and on Thursday evening a .supper. These four 
members of Parliament and "the American gentleman" were 
made honorary members, and all took part in the discussions. 
Their councils were received with special interest. Instead of 
the indifference or aloofness too common vnth us, I could not 
but wish that our Trades Union might have the benefit of as 
wise and experienced advisers. The point which interested me 
most was the general approval which the members of this 
body gave to Mr. Mundella's plan of arbitration. I was assured 
that no strikes have anywhere occurred where this plan has 
been adopted. As proof of its success, the Board of Arbitration 
in the great manufacturing city of Nottingham say : 

" During the eleven years of its existence no strike or 
lock-out has taken place, no personal attacks have been made, 
and no inflammatory handbills circulated. Never in the 
history of the trade has there existed so much good feeling 
betwixt employers and employed as at the present moment 
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And during the years when labor has been scarce, and agitation 
on the question of wages prevalent throughout England, the 
manufacturers who have adopted this plan of arbitration and 
conciliation have been able to accept contracts without appre- 
hension, and execute them without delay." 

1 give the history and working of this system mainly as 
furnished me by Mr. Mundella. Wherever it has been adopted, 
it has proved a cheap, simple and practical way of settling, or 
more often of preventing strifes and conflicts between employers 
and employed, and of establishing friendly relations between 
capital and labor. 

The hosiery trade, for a period of two centuries, has been 
centered in the Counties of Nottingham, Leicester and Derby. 
Leicester has long been the centre of the woolen branch, as 
Nottingham is of the cotton, silk, and merino branches. These 
last employ about 25,000 workmen in hand-frames, not reckon- 
ing the frames worked by steam power. 

There are few trades in the United Kingdom in which there 
has existed so much agitation and irritation as in this. For a 
century past, strikes have been frequent and protracted, and in 
some instances have led to disastrous and even fatal conse- 
quences. Throughout the present century, down to the year 
1860, strikes and lock-outs continued, and in years of brisk 
demand the trade was constantly subjected to consequent loss 
and embarrassment Trades Unions have existed in every 
branch fix)m about 1780 to the present day. The trade has 
always had to maintain a sharp competition with the for- 
eigner, and especially against the cheap labor of Saxony. The 
system of employing middle-masters, which is a necessity of 
the trade, is liable to great abuse, and the cupidity of individ- 
ual employers has at times given rise to great oppression ; hence 
there has always been cause for irritation and dissension, and 
however unreasonable the demands of the workmen may occa- 
sionally have been, their grievances have been many, and often 
calculated to embitter their minds against employers and their 
agents. 

From these dissensions both the capitalists and the workmen 
have been frequent sufferers. Strikes have heretofore been 
usually resoiiied to by the workmen as their only means of 
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redress. Frame breaking and burning in effigy were amongst 
their worst consequences in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, and in modem times they have been embittered by gross 
personalities and inflammatory placards. 

It was after a struggle of many weeks in the wide frame branch, 
in the autumn of 1860, that the Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation originated. This was the fourth strike in the same 
branch during that year. The workmen struck for an ad- 
vance of wages which their employers believed it would be 
impolitic to grant The manufacturers met together to consider 
what steps should be taken to terminate the strike, and as the 
branches which were at work contributed to the support of the 
branch which refused to work, a lock-out was proposed. Before 
resorting to such an extreme course, some manufacturers wished 
to try conciliatory measures, and it was resolved to invite the 
workmen to a conference. This invitation was cheerfully 
responded to, and a deputation of employers met the workmen 
in the Committee room of the Chamber of Commerce ; and after 
a protracted discussion, extending over several days, all difficul- 
ties were adjusted upon the express condition that a Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation should be formed to prevent such 
calamitous disputes in the future. 

The Board was immediately constituted, and met for the first 
time on the 3rd of December, 1860, at the Committee room of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Nottingham, where it continues 
to hold its meetings. At the outset it consisted of nine manu- 
facturers, chosen by a public meeting of their own body, and 
nine operatives, selected by the respective Trades Unions. 

Questions of wages, the manner in which certain classes of 
work should be performed, and the rate at which new classes 
should be paid, constantly occupy the attention of the Board ; 
but in addition other matters have arisen which have an impor- 
tant bearing on the material and moral interests of the work- 
men. One of the first subjects demanding its attention was 
the abominable practice of the "truck system." Some of the 
middle-masters, whilst paying the regulation prices to their 
workmen, continued to keep them in a state of subjection by 
supplying them in advance with various articles of consumption, 
such as groceries, flour, cheese, bacon, &c. This, although in 
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contravention of law, is difficult of suppression, when it is done 
in an indirect manner through some relative keeping a shop 
or store in which the employer possesses a secret interest 
The goods supplied in this way are invariably charged much 
above the market value, besides being of inferior quality, and 
this is tantamount to a large reduction of wages, besides 
depriving the workman of his independence. The Board 
advertised in the newspapers their determination to prosecute 
the offenders, and remove the machinery from any middle- 
master having recourse to such practices. A prosecution was 
instituted in one instance, and these measures entirely stopped 
this oppressive systena. 

Another evil which reduced the purchasing value of the work- 
men's earnings was the custom of paying them in the villages 
at late hours on Saturday night or early on Sunday morning, 
when no markets were available. This was also advertised in 
the newspapers as contrary to the wishes of the Board, and 
individual employers guilty of the practice were written to in 
terms of remonstrance, and the evil thereby checked. Deduc- 
tions from earnings in excess of the customary charges of the 
trade have been steadily discountenanced and suppressed. 

When the Board was first formed, it was generally considered 
a doubtful experiment Several manufacturers were hostile 
to it, some regarded it as Utopian and impracticable, others 
as likely to pry into the secrets of their business, and some 
as derogatory to their position and independence. These 
objections, however, have been steadily disappearing, until at 
the present time there are only two or three who refuse to 
acknowledge its decisions; but these are as effectually gov- 
erned by its regulations as its warmest supporters, and the 
resolutions of the Board have been loyally responded to by 
both masters and workmen. 

The discussions of the Board have always been conducted 
in the most friendly spirit and orderly manner. There has 
never been the slightest contention as to who should fill the 
offices of President or Vice-President The workman propose 
a manufacturer as President, and the manufacturers a workman 
as Vice-President Whenever any breach of economic laws 
has been suggested by workmen outside the Board, the opera- 

1 
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tive delegates have always been the first to denounce it The 
voices of reason and humanity have invariably had due weight 
with the delegates of both sections. And although both 
masters and workmen are accustomed to express their opinion 
of each other's individual and collective acts without the slight- 
est reserve, no manufacturer or workman has ever been known 
to suffer from the free and honest expression of his views. 

One of the most evident results of this interchange of thought 
and opinion is, that Ae workman becomes better acquainted with 
the laws which govern trade and commeice, and with the influence 
of foreign competition ; and the master learns how to appreciaiie 
the difficulties of the workman^ and to sympathize more with his 
trials and struggles to maintain and improve his position. The 
success of this system is more attributable to its preventive 
than its curative character. Nine tenths of the matters aris- 
ing in the trade, that would, if allowed to go on, produce 
dissension and irritation, are never brought before the Board, 
but are arranged by the interposition of the Committee of 
Inquiry, who, by taking prompt action, and by exercising a 
spirit of justice and conciliation, succeed generally in arriving 
at a satisfactory result ; if unable to do so, a reference is then 
made to the Board. 

During the disastrous years of 1863 and 1864, the trade 
suffered terribly from the American war. The manufacturers 
sustained great losses, and the workmen suffered severely from 
want of employment. For the greater portion of that period 
the Board did not meet together, as there was no occasion for 
its services; but the Committee of Inquiry continued its 
duties, and as soon as trade revived the meetings of the Board 
were alike called for by manufacturers and workmen, and the 
prices of labor were raised to a level corresponding to the 
demand. 

The strikes of former periods not only entailed great sacri- 
fice and suffering on the workmen while they lasted, but neces- 
sitated large contributions before and after to sustain them. 
The Trades Unions sometimes levied as much as one shilling 
and sixpence per week from the scanty earnings of the stocking 
maker for many weeks in succession, and the clothing and 
furniture of scores of families disappeared during a prolonged 
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ike. At present the contribution to the Trades Unions 
taring some years does not exceed that of a single week 

ider the old system, and the manufacturers have ceased 

regard them as their natural enemies. 

I have given this summary of Mr. Mundella^s system and 

results in order to commend it here to the practical con- 

rideration of all parties concerned. While it may not be a 

lacea for all the ills of labor and capital, it has cured the 

rorst cases in England, where its application is now extensive. 

lood as a curative, it is better still as a preventive. 

ILLUSTEATIONS. 

My thanks are due to various parties for the gift of pictures, 

the free use of the plates of school houses and plans found 

this volume. The completion of the Report has been de- 

lyed in order to include the School Laws. Being already in 

for the use of the Legislature, they are thus economically 

jferred to this volume. An Index to the Laws will be 

mnd on pages 161* to 169*. 

I 

EEVISION OF SCHOOL LAWS. 

For convenience of reference and permament use of selectmen 
tad school oflBcers, the School Laws as revised by the Legisla- 
lure of 1872 are given in this volume, and also a brief histori- 
cal sketch of our School Legislation, prepared by Mr. GUes 
totter, Chairman on the part of the House of Eepresentatives 
trf the Committe on Education, and one of the Committe ap- 
pointed by the previous General Assembly for this **Kevision." 
fPhis gentleman deserves the thanks of the people for the time 
and heart he has given to his duties as a member of the Eevis- 
ion Committee and of the joint Committee on Education, as well 
;'«8 for his very valuable services as a member of the House 
of Representatives. The Educational Committee embodied 
more than usual culture, and school and legislative experience, 
which increased their efficiency and influence. This Revision 
lihould favor greater permanency in our School Laws. The 
practice of rotation in the membership of the General Assembly 
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has been the leading cause of change in School Legidatic 
New members are most forward to urge new laws, 
changes made have been few compared with the number 
nually proposed. The Board of Education have favored pei 
nency, and advised few changes except those connected wit 
the Free School Law. 

EUKOPEAN SCHOOLS. 

An account of the schools of Europe, their comparatii 
excellences and defects, and the lessons we may learn 
them, except that concerning obligatory education, is 
f erred by reason of limited time and space to the d( 
report, which is likely to be my last My trip abroad 
interesting and suggestive beyond expectation. Every faci 
for observing educational systems and institutions in Engl 
and on the continent was freely afforded. My special ackno^ 
edgements are due to the Lord Bishop of Manchester, formei 
the Queen's Educational Commissioner to this country, and loi 
Inspector of schools, to W. E. Forster, author of the Nc 
National System and Head of the Educational Department 
Matthew Arnold, Charles Keed, M.P., A. J. Mundella, M.K 
and many others in England and Scotland, and to the repre 
sentatives of our government in each of the countries visited 
A single example will illustrate the value of this assistano^ 
The Hon. John Jay, our Minister to Austria, promptly arrange! 
by the usual correspondence through "the foreign office" & 
an interview with the Minister of Public Instruction, and afka 
ward accompanied me to the Educational Department, and tha 
under an official escort to the diflferent Schools, Colleges, Ted) 
nical and Art Institutions, the Scientific and Industrial CoUec 
tions of Vienna. By pre-arrangement, an expert was readj 
key in hand, in each Museum to exhibit and explain the object 
of special interest. By similar aid in the other countrie 
visited, educational institutions were freely opened, and m] 
work greatly facilitated. 

BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP. 



A HISTORICAL SKETCH 

OF 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN CONNECTICUT. 
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h the following brief history of legislation concerning Schools in this Slate, no 
»mpt ha>s been made to state all the laws that have been passed on this sub- 
> but those only which have been of general interest, and which have materially 
icted our system of Schools. 

The History of the Legislation of Connecticut respecting Common Schools down 
L838," published by Henry Barnard, State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
lis Report in 1853, has furnished much of the material for this sketch, and 
ed the committee much labor which otherwise would have been required in 
rchlng the original records ; but when any doubt has arisen, such records have 
n consulted. 

)ar present system of public schools originated in the practice of the first 
tiers of the several towns which composed the two colonies of Connecticut and 
w Haven, before any law was enacted for their regulation and support; and the 
t order of the General Court relating to Education did but Uttle more than make 
Sgatory the practice which already existed. 

rh© Grst mention of schools in the records of the town of Hartford which now 
st, is in 1642, when an appropriation of thirty pounds is settled upon the school, 
one of the estabUshed interests of the town. 

[n 1 643, tuition was fixed at the rate of twenty shillings a year ; but if any 
fe not able to pay for the teaching of their children, " the Townsmen were to 

Y it at the Town's charge." This mode of supporting the school was adopted 
other towns in the Colony. 

rhe " Code of 1650 " (the first enacted by the Colony) contained essentially the 
ne law regarding children as is contained in chapter first of this present revision* 
this code was also the following order : " That every township of fifty house- 
Iders shall appoint one within their town to teach all such children as shall 
nrt to him to read and write: whose wages shall be paid either by the parents 
masters of such children or by the inhabitants in general." Also, " That where 

Y town shall increase to the number of one hundred families, they shall set 
a grammar schooL" The penalty for not obeying this order was '* five pounds 
anally to be paid to the next schooL" 

Within a year after the settlement of New Haven (in 1639), a transaction is ra- 
ided that shows the existence of a school at that period. In 1641 it was ordered 
It a free school be set up in the town, and a public classical school was also 
ablished in 1659. 

lie records of New Haven from 1641 to 1660 frequently refer to the subject of 
lools. The provisions relating to " Children's Education " were much the same 
those of the Colony of Connecticut. 

On the imion of these two Colonies (in 1665) the laws of New Haven were en^ 
ely superseded by those of Connecticut. 
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In the revision of the laws of 1671-2, the provisions of the Connecticut code o(| 
1650 are re-enacted, with the further order that in every county "there flhaHJ 
be set up and kept a Grammar School for the use of the county." There were aft | 
this time four counties, viz : Hartford, New Haven, New London and Fairfield. 

To aid in carrying out this order, six hundred acres of land were appropriated { 
by the General Court to each of the four county towns. 

In 1690, the General Court ordered that the grammar schools in Hartford and 
New Haven should be of a higher order, and be made tree. The masters were to 
receive each sixty pounds a year, *• thirty pounds of which were to be paid out of 
the county treasury, the other thirty out of the school revenue given by particular 
persons, or to be given for this use, so far as it will extend, and the rest to be paid 
by the respective towns of Hartford and New Haven." By " school revenue given 
by particular persons," probably was intended the avails of the legacy left bj 
Gov. Hopkins in 1657. 

In the revised edition of the laws completed in 1700 and printed in 1702, the 
Act for Educating Children remains as in the code of 1650, with some further pro- 
visions for committing stubborn or rebellious chUdren, or servants, to the house of 
correction. The system of public instruction in Connecticut at this time embraced 
the following particulars, viz : 

A tax of " forty shillings on every thousand pounds of the lists of estates " was 
collected in every town with the annual tax of the Colony, and payable propo^ 
tionably to those towns only which should keep their schools according to \&vr. 

A school in every town having over seventy fanulies, kept eleven months in the 
year, and in every town with less than seventy families, kept for at least six 
months in the year. 

A grammar school in each of the four " head county towns " to fit youth for 
college, two of which grammar schools must be free. 

A collegiate school, toward which the General Court made an annual appropria- 
tion of £120. 

In May, 1717, the obligation heretofore imposed on towns of seventy families to 
maintain a school for eleven months, was extended to parishes or ecclesiastical so- 
cieties having that number of families; and parishes having less than seventy 
families were to maintain a school for half the year; and the majority of house- 
holders in any parish were authorized to lay taxes for the support of the school. 

In 1733 an Act was passed granting all the moneys that should arise from the 
sale of seven townships, in what is now Litchfield County (viz: Norfolk, Qosben, 
Canaan, Cornwall, Kent, Salisbury and Sharon), to the towns of the colony then 
settled, for the support of schools, " to be divided in proportion to the number of 
their polls and ratable estate." The amount realized from the sale of all these town- 
ships can not now be determined. Norfolk was sold for £6,824.109.; Kent for 
£1,225.199. In the Revised Statutes published in 1750 the "Act for Educating 
and Governing Children" remains nearly the same as it was in 1650 with the addi- 
tion made in 1670. The ''Act for Appointing, Encouraging and Supporting 
Schools" was the same as in 1700 with the additions mentioned above. 

In 1754 the amount to be paid from the treasury was reduced to 10^. on each 
£1000; in 1766 it was raised to 208.; and in 1767 it was restored to 40«., where it 
remained till 1820. 

In May, 1766, the selectmen in each town were authorized to collect any sums 
which remained unpaid at that date for excise on Hquors, tea, fta, and pay the 
same to the school committee in the several towns and societies to be set apart as 
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a fund to be improyed for the encouragement of schools. And at the October ses- 
sion, 17 74, the treasurer of the colony is directed to pay out to the several towns 
the principal sums paid in by them as excise money, together with the interest due 
at the time of payment, ''which moneys shall be appropriated to the use of 
schools." 

The money received from this source, with that received from the sale of town- 
ships in Litchfield County, constituted the principal part of the so-called School 
Society fitnda referred to in Section twenty-six of this revision of the school laws. 

In October, 1766, a law was passed authorizing each town and society "to di- 
vide themselves into proper and necessary districts for keeping their schools, and 
to alter and regulate the same from time to time, as they shall have occasion ; 
which districts shall draw their equal proportion of all public moneys belonging to 
such towns or societies, according to the list of each respective district therein." 

It was remarked by Mr. Barnard, State Superintendent of Common Schools, in 
his Report in 1853, that " this Act with the operation of other Acts transferring to 
School Societies the direction and control of schools, which should have been con- 
fined to towns, has resulted in distributing the means of education most unequally 
over the State, and lowering the standard of education." 

In 1794 School Districts were authorized *' by vote of two-thirds of all the quali- 
fied voters, passed at a meeting called for that purpose, to lay a tax to build a 
school house, and to locate the same, and to choose a collector." 

By the Charter of 1662, given by Charles the Second, Connecticut was bounded 
on the north by the Massachusetts line, and on the south by the " sea," (Long Island 
Sound,) and extended from Narraganset Bay to the ** South Sea," (Pacific Ocean.) 
The parts of this territory, covered by the grants already made to New York and 
New Jersey, were never claimed by Connecticut ; and the part covered by Penn- 
sylvania was given up to the claims of that State : the remaining portion was held 
by Connecticut till after the Revolutionary war, when it was all ceded to the 
United States, except about 3,300,000 acres in what is now the northwestern part of 
Ohio. This territory was known as the " Western Reserve," or the "Lands west 
of Pennsylvania." In May, ] 796, an Act was passed appropriating the interest on 
the moneys which should be received on the sale of these lands to the support of 
schools, " to be paid over to the said societies in their capacity of school societies 
according to the list of po)ls and rateable estate of such societies respectively." 
The societies, here referred to, were formerly known only as parishes or societies^ 
and later as ecclesiastical societies. This act recognizes them in a distinct capacity 
and denominates them school societies. 

The "lands west of Pennsylvania" were sold August, 1 795, for $1,200,000, by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, and their report was accepted by the Legis- 
lature in October of the same year. 

In May, 1798, the school societies were invested with the powers, and subjected 
to the duties, which the former laws had given to and required of towns and eccle- 
siastical societies relative to the same objects, and from this date they are known 
in law as School Societies — ^with territorial limits sometimes co-extensive with 
a town, in some cases part of a town, and in other cases parts of two or more 
towns. These School Societies not only had the control of schools, but generally 
of the burying-grounds within their limits. 

In the revision of the laws respecting schools made in 1799, these Societies are 
required to appoint " overseers or visitors," whose duties were nearly the 8ame as 
those now required of School Visitors. School Societies were authorized to form 
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School Districts, and these Districts to tax themselves for the purpose of building 
and repairing school-houses, to appoint a clerk, a treasurer, and a collector ; but 
the " committee to employ teachers and manage the prudentials " was appointed 
by the School Societies. School Societies were authorized to institute and support 
schools of higher order. The law did not specify how long time in each year the 
schools should be kept open. 

The first apportionment of the income of the School Fund was made in 1799. In 
March, 1800, the dividends were $23,651. Up to this time the fund was managed 
by the committee that negotiated the sale. In 1800, three persons, with tho Treasu- 
rer, were appointed "managern*' of this fund. In 1810 Hon. James HiUhouse 
was appointed Commissioner of the School Fund. During the fifteen years of his 
administration, the annual dividend averaged $62,061.35, and the capital was 
increased to $1,719,434.24. 

In 1810 the expense of keeping a District school above the amount of public 
money was apportioned according to the number of days of attendance of each 
person at school; and in 1811 this was so altered as to authorize the apportion- 
ment according to the number of persons attending. 

In 1820 an Act was passed providing that the appropriation of $2 upon every 
$1,000 (40s. on every £1,000) in the list of each School Society should not be paid 
whenever the income of the School Fund equalled or exceeded $62,000, which it 
did the next year. From this date the income of the fund was apportioned 
to the several School Societies and Districts according to the number of persons 
over four and under sixteen in each, on the first Monday of August in each year. 

In 1825, Hon. Seth P. Beers was appointed Commissioner of the School Fund. 
During his administration, which continued till May, 1849, the annual dividends 
to the School Societies and Districts averaged $97,816.15, and the capital was 
increased to $2,049,482.32. 

In 1837, school visitors and society committees were required to make returns 
to the Comptroller like those now required to be made to the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

In 1 836 the United States revenue was in excess of the expenditures, and Con- 
gress directed all the surplus, except $5,000,000, to be divided and deposited with 
the several States, according to their representation in Congress. The amoimt thus 
appropriated was $37,468,869.97, but owing to financial revulsions only three- 
fourths of this amount was paid to the States. This State received as its share 
$764,670.60. At the session of the legislature the same year, an Act was passed 
requiring this money to be distributed among the several towns in the State in 
proportion to their population, and that one-half at least of the entire income re- 
ceived from such funds should be annually appropriated for the promotion of edu- 
cation in the common schools. This is denominated the '* Town Deposit Fund." 
The amount actually distributed to the several towns was $763,661.83. 

In 1855 the whole amount of the income from this fimd was required to be 
appropriated for schools. 

In 1838 an Act was passed providing for a Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, to consist of the Governor, Commissioner of the School Fund and eight 
persons, one from each county, to be appointed by the Governor. Said Board was 
authorized to appoint a secretary, and the returns required the previous year to be 
made to the Comptroller were to be made to this Board. 

In "An Act concerning Schools," passed in 1839, a School District is for the first 
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time declared to be a "body corporate, so far as to be able to purchase, receive, 
hold and convey any estate, real or personal for the support of schooling in the same, 
and to prosecute and defend in all actions relating to the property and afifairs of 
the District." This Act also empowered School Districts to appoint their committees. 
It named the branches (the same as those now required) which a person must be 
found qualified to teach before he could receive a certificate from the school vis- 
itors. This Act also provided that any School Society might *' apportion the public 
money among th4 districts, eitiher according to the number of persons between four 
and sixteen, or according to the amount of attendance for a period of six months in 
each year.** It was also provided that School Districts might tax themselves to 
the amount of $30 the first year, and $10 each year afterwards for school 
libraries ; and that two or more Districts might associate for supporting a high 
schooL 

In I84I, an Act authorized the School Societies to divide the public money either 
according to the number of persons in the Districts between four and sixteen, or 
according to the number who had attended school; but no District was to receive 
less than $50 ; and dividends from the School Fund were not to be paid to any Dis- 
trict unless its school had been kept cU least four montJis of the year. It was also 
provided that *' two or more adjoining school districts might associate together and 
form a union district with power to maintain a union school, to be kept for the 
benefit of the older and more advanced children of such united district " This is 
the Act of 1841 referred to in Section fifty-five of this present revision. In 1842 
the act constituting a Board of Commissioners was repealed. 

In 1845 the School Fund Commissioner was made ex-offido ** Superintendent of 
Common Schools, '' having the duties of the Secretary of the former Board of Com- 
missioners. In 184&, the Act passed in 1841 requiring the School Societies to 
appropriate to each District at least $50 was amended, making the amount $35, 
provided there were not less than twelve children in the District 

In 1847 a resolution was passed directing the Superintendent of Common 
Schools to employ four or more suitable persons to hold *' schools of teachers for 
the purpose of instruction in the best modes of governing and teaching common 
schools, between the 15th of September and 31st of October of that year." In 
1848 this provision was slightly changed and made permanent. 

In 1849 an Act was passed to establish a State Normal School, providing 
for a board of eight trustees, and appropriating for its support the bonus derived 
from the " State Bank," from which the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars was to 
be paid annually for four years. Further appropriations were afterwards made. 

The principal of the State Normal School was made ex-officio Superintendent of 
Common Schools, and authorized and directed to hold schools or conventions of 
teachers in each county. 

In 1852, the time of making the enumeration of persons between four and six- 
teen years of age was changed firom August to January; and in lieu of divisions 
of the School Fund in October and March, it was provided that the money should 
be distributed in March only. 

In 1854, an Act was passed requiring each town "annually to raise by taxation 
a sum equal to one cent on the dollar on their grand list (as made up at that time) 
for the support of schools,*^ and the whole amount to be annually distributed to 
the several School Societies within each town, under the direction of the selectmen 
and town treasurer. 
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An Act was also passed at this time, authorizing " any town which did not 
embrace a city within its boundaries, any city, and the inhabitants of that portion 
of any town embracing a city within its boundaries, which lies without the limits 
of such city," to consolidate the several existing Districts and parts of Districts 
within their respectiye limits ; and sdiools were required to be kept at least six 
months in each District (instead of four), as a condition of receiving public money. 
When the amount of public money received by any District was less than thirty- 
five dollars, it was to be increased to that amount from the money raised by the 
town for purposes of education. And the year for school purposes was to end on 
the 28th of February. 

In 1866, School Societies were abolished, and their property and their obliga- 
tions transferred to towns. The reports of committees were to be made annually 
for the year ending August thirty-first. 

A few of the School Societies have been re-established by special Acts, generally 
with reference to burying grounds, but in some cases on account of local funds. 

In 1858 School Districts were authorized to fix a '* rate of tuition " not exceeding 
two dollars for any term ; but they might exempt therefrom all persons whom 
they considered unable to pay the same, and the town was to pay the amount 
abated. In 1862 this was raised to six dollars a year, and to twelve dollars for 
high schools. In 1860 the amount to be raised by the town for sdiools was fixed 
at not less than three-tenihs of a mm on the dollar, which is about the same as the 
amount fixed in 1854. In 1866 this was raised to faW'tentha* In 1861 an Act 
provided that the amount raised by towns for school and the income of the town 
deposit fund should be distributed under the direction of the selectmen and sdiool 
visitors; but that no District should receive less than fhirty-fioe ddUcurs of the 
public moneys. In 1865 an Act was passed authorizing towns to consolidate their 
School Districts; and the Act constituting the Board of Education; and repealing 
the Act that made the principal of the Normal Scho(^ ex-^fficio superintendent of 
common schools. 

In 186*7 the appropriation for the State Normal School was withheld; and the 
school was closed till ,1869, when the resolution which withheld the appropria- 
tion was repealed. 

In 1868 the amount to be raised by the towns was *' such sums as each town 
may find necessary to make the schools free, not less than six-tenths of a mill on 
the dollar," in addition to four-tenths of a mill before required ; and the public 
money, with the exception of so much as was necessary to make the amount to 
each District fifty dollars, was to be divided ^^ according to average daily at- 
tendance." 

In 1869 the amount to be raised by the towns was fixed at not less than one 
mill on the dollar; sixty dollars to be apportioned to each District, and the balance 
of the public money to be " divided according to aggregate attendance." In 1870 
the time schools must be kept in each year was made, at least, thirty weeks in 
Districts in which there were twenty-four or more persons between four and six- 
teen years of age ; and twenty-four weeks, at least, in other Districts ; and the 
appropriation of funds was to be made under the direction of the School Visitors 
and Selectmen. 

In 18*71 an annual appropriation was made from the State treasury of a som 
equal to fifty cents for each person between four and sixteen years of age, to be 
paid to the several towns with the dividends of the School Fund. G^. P. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Instruction of Children. 

Sec. 1. — ^AU parents, and those who have the care of chil- icbo-i® 
dren, shall bring them up in some honest and lawful calling or ' 
employment; and shall instruct them or cause them to be in- i^^i^ 
structed in reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic And every parent, guardian, or other person having 
control and charge of any child between the ages of eight and laro. 
fourteen years, shall cause such child to attend some public or 
private day school at least three months in each year, six weeks 
at least of which attendance shall be consecutive; or to be in- 
structed at home at least three months in each year in the 
branches of education required to be taught in the public schools, 
unless the physical or mental condition of the child is such as to 
render such attendance inexpedient or impracticable. 

Sec. 2. — No child under the age of fourteen years shall be i»«-ia 
employed by any person to labor in any business whatever, un- 
less such child shall have attended some public or private day SSS^S^J 
school, where instruction was given by a teacher qualified to toS2?icS 
instruct in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, ge- 
ography and arithmetic, at least three months of the twelve next 
preceding any and every year in which such child shall be so 
employed; and any person who shall employ any child contrary 
to the provisions of this section, shall forfeit for each oflfense a 
penalty of one hundred dollars to the treasury of the State. 
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Sec. 8. — Every parent, guardian, or other person having 
control and charge of any child, between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, who has been temporarily discharged from em- 
ployment in any business, in order to be afforded an opportunity 
to receive instruction or schooling, shall send such child to some 
public or private day school for the period for which such child 
may have been so discharged; unless the physical or mental 
condition of the child is such as to render such attendance in- 
expedient or impracticable. 

Sec. 4. — It shall be the duty of the State's Attorneys in their 
respective counties, and the grand jurors in their respective 
towns, to inquire after and make presentment of all the oflFenses 
against the provisions of the preceding sections ; and any person 
who shall violate any of said provisions, except those of section 
second, shall be punished by a fine of five dollars, payable to 
the treasury of the town in which he resides, for every week, 
(not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year), during which 
he shall have failed to comply with any of said provisions. 

Sec. 5. — It shall be the duty of the School Visitors in every 
town, once or more in every year, to examine into the situation 
of the children employed in all manufacturing establishments in 
such town, and ascertain whether all the provisions of this 
chapter are duly observed, and report all violations thereof to 
one of the grand jurors of the town. 

Sec. 6. — The State Board of Education may take such action 
as they may deem proper to secure the due observance of all the 
provisions of this chapter, and may appoint an agent for that 
purpose, who shall receive from the treasury of the State for his 
services, as such, five dollars a day for the time actually em- 
ployed, and his necessary expenses. 

Sec. 7. — The selectmen, in their respective towns, shall in- 
spect the conduct of the heads of families, and if they find any 
who neglect the education of the children under their care, 
they may admonish them to attend to their duty ; and if they 
continue to be negligent, whereby the children grow rude, stub- 
born, and unruly, they shall, with the advice of a justice of the 
peace, take such children from their parents, or those who have 
the charge of them, and bind them out to some proper master, 
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or to any suitable charitable institution or society incorporated 
and existing in this State for the care and instruction of such 
children, males till twenty-one, and females till eighteen years 
of age, that they may be properly educated, and brought up in 
some lawful calling and employment 

Sec. 8. — Each city and town shall make all needful provisions laes. 
and regulations concerning habitual truants from school, and any 
children wandering about its streets or public places, having no gojTrnjg 
lawful occupation, or business, nor attending school, and grow- t'oanuj 
ing up in ignorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen 
years; and shall also make such by-laws, respecting such chil- 
dren, as shall be most conducive to their welfare, and the good 
order of such city or town ; and suitable penalties shall be an- 
nexed to such by-laws, not exceeding twenty dollars for any one 
breach ; but said by-laws shall, in the case of towns, be ap- 
proved by the Superior Court sitting in any county in this State. 

Sec. 9. — The several cities and towns shall appoint, at the laes. 
annual meetings of such towns, or annually, by the mayor and 
aldermen of such cities, three or more persons, who alone shall who may 

- . Ill prosecute 

be authorized to prosecute for the violation of such by-laws. 

_ _ • 

Sec. 10. — Warrants issued under the preceding sections shall ^^^ 
be returnable before any justice of the peace, or judge of the 

police court, of the town or city ; and the justice, or judge, shall jnrisdicti 

receive such compensation as the city or town shall determine, p"***'* 

Sec. 11. — The police in any city, and the bailiflfs or constables ism. 
in any borough or town, and the sheriflfs and deputy sheriffs 
in their respective counties, are empowered and required to 
arrest any and all boys that are supposed to be truants from 
school, between the ages of eight and sixteen years, habitually 
wandering or loitering about the streets or public places of the 
same, or anywhere beyond the proper control of parents or ^^^^^^ 
guardians, during the school term, and during the hours when SamStT 
school is in session ; and to stop at any place within the limits 
of said city, borough, or town, any boy under the age of six- 
teen years, during the usual public school hours as aforesaid, 
and ascertain whether he is a truant from school, or is engaged 
in any proper business; and in case he is a truant, such truant 
shall be sent to the school of which he is a member at the time 
of said arrest. 
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Sec. 12. — In case any truant boy shall be arrested a third 
time under the provisions of the preceding section, such boy, if 
not immediately returned to school, shall be taken before the 
judge of the criminal or police court sitting in chambers, or be- 
fore any justice of the peace in any borough or town where 
such arrest is made ; and if it shall appear that such boy has no 
lawful occupation or business, or is not attending school, or is 
growing up in habits of idleness or immorality, or is an habitual 
truant, he may be committed to any institution of instruction 
or correction, or house of reformation in said city, borough, or 
town, or, with the approval of the selectmen, to the State Ee- 
form School, for a term of not more than three years. 

Sec. 13. — In all cases arising under the provisions of the pre- 
ceding sections, a proper warrant shall be issued by the judge of 
the criminal court of the city, or by a justice of the peace in the 
borough or town, where such arrest is made: and the father, if 
living, or if not, the mother or guardian of such boy, shall be 
notified, if such parent or guardian can be found, of the day and 
time of hearing. 

Sec. 14. — The fees of the judge or justice in such cases shall 
be two dollars for such hearing ; and all expenses shall be paid 
by the city, borough, or town, respectively, in which said pro- 
ceedings occur. 

Sec. 15. — After the hearing in any such case, the judge or 
justice of the peace, before whom it may be had, may, at his 
discretion, indefinitely suspend the rendition of judgment. 

Sec. 16. — Upon the request of the parent or guardian of any 
girl between the ages of eight and sixteen years, a warrant may 
be issued for her arrest in the same manner and on the same 
conditions as is provided in the preceding sections with respect 
to boys; and thereupon the same proceedings may be had, in- 
cluding the rendition or suspension of judgment, as are above 
provided with respect to boys arrested as aforesaid, except that 
said girls may be committed to the Industrial School for Girls. 
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CHAPTER n. 
Of the State Board of Education. 

Sec. 17. — There shall be a State Board of Education, com- ^^^ 
posed of the-€r0¥enior, Lieutenant-Governor, and four persons 
appointed by the General Assembly, one in each year, and idSSttSn 
selected one from each congressional district, who shall hold ^**'"***^*® 
office for the term of four years, except when appointed to fill '^«'™<>'<* 
a vacancy occasioned otherwise than •by the expiration of the 
term of office, in which case the person so appointed shall hold 
office only for the unexpired term of the person in whose place 
he may be appointed: all such vacancies shall be filled by the h^^flgS 
General Assembly; but until an appointment has been so made, 
the vacancy may be filled by appointment of the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Sec. 18. — The Board shall have general supervision and con- ^^^^ 
trol of the educational interests of the State ; it shall have power 
to direct what books shall be used in all the schools of the State, dSueTo?^ 
but shall not direct any book to be changed oftener than once 
in five years ; shall prescribe the form of registers to be kept 
in the schools, and the form of blanks and inquiries for the re- 
turns to be made by the various school boards and committees ; 
and shall annually, on or before the third Wednesday in May, 
lay before the General Assembly a report, containing a printed 
abstract of said returns, and a detailed report of all the doings 
of the Board, with such remarks and suggestions in reference to 
the subject of education, as they may think proper. 

Sec. 19. — The Board may hold, at one or more convenient ^see. 
places in the State, conventions of school officers, teachers, and 
other friends of public education, for the purpose of instructing conreStiM 
in the best modes of administering, governing and teaching pub- 
lic schools ; but the expenses incurred for such conventions shall 
not exceed in any one year the sura of three thousand dollars. 

Sec. 20. — The Board shall appoint a Secretary, who shall ex- i849,i88b. 
ercise a general supervision over the public schools of the State; 
shall collect information from School Visitors, and from other 
sources; and shall prepare and submit an annual report to the 
Board, containing the abstracts required in section eighteen of 
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this act, a statement of the condition of the Normal School am 
of the public schools of the State, plans and suggestions for tl 
improvement and better organization of the same, and all sue 
matters relating to his oflBce, and to the interests of education, 
he shall judge necessary. He shall visit, as often as his ot 
duties will permit, different parts of the State, for the purpose 
awakening and guiding public sentiment in relation to the pi 
tical interests of educaticm ; shall collect in his office such scIk 
books, apparatus, maps, and charts, as can be obtained withoi 
expense to the State ; reSeive and arrange, in his office, the 
ports and returns of the school officers; and receive, preserve,'' 
or distribute, the State documents in relation to the public schoola'j 
He shall also give sufficient notice of all teachers' institutes, or' 
other meetings, held under the direction of the Board ; and shall 
have printed and send the blank forms of inquiry, the school] 
registers, and the annual report of the Board, including, his own\ 
annual report, to the School Visitors of the several towns, as | 
soon as they are ready for distribution. 

Sec. 21. — He shall receive from the State an annual salary 
three thousand dollars; and his necessary traveling expensea^i 
incurred in the performance of his official duties, not exceeding' 
the sum of five hundred dollars, after they have been audited 
and approved by the Board ; upon the express condition, how* i 
ever, that he shall devote his time exclusively to the duties of 
said office ; and all postages and other necessary expenses arising . 
in his office, shall be paid in the same manner as those of other 
departments of the State government. 

Sec. 22. — The expenses of the members of the Board, incu^ 
red in the discharge of their official duties, and all expenses \ 
authorized under the preceding five sections, shall be paid by \ 
the Treasurer, upon the order of the Comptroller, drawn in fa- ^ 
vor of the Board. ' 



1870. 

Pablic schools 
established. 



CHAPTER m. 

Of the Duties of Towns. 

Sec. 23. — Pablic schools shall be established in the several 
towns in this State, and maintained for at least thirty weeks in 
each year, in every school district in which the number of per- 
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between four and sixteen years of age at the last preceding Leo^hofsciiooi 

eration was twenty-four or more, and for at least twenty- 

^eeks in the other districts ; but no school need be main- i^- 

. in any district in which the average attendance of persons when they need 

•/ or not |)e main- 

school in said district during the preceding year, ending ***^®^- 

irty -first day of August, was less than eight. Said schools Howtanght. 

)e taught by teachers found duly qualified by the School 

rs, and shall be open to all children over four years of age 

ig in the respective districts ; and no person shall be denied ^^^• 

:ance to and instruction in said schools on account of race open to au. 

or. The expense of maintaining such schools shall be Howpaidfor. 

led for in accordance with the requirements of Chapter 

f this act. 

. 24. — There shall be in every town a Board of School lase. 
rs, composed of six or nine members, as each town may 
line; which Board shall be divided into three classes, the school visitors^ 
ass to hold office until the next annual town meeting, the 
i class until the second annual town meeting following, 
le third class until the third annual town meeting follow- 
ed until others are elected in their places. Should any 
3y occur, the remaining members of the Board may ap- 
3ome one to fill the same till the next annual town meet- 
hen all vacancies in the Board shall be filled. 

. 25. — School Visitors shall hereafter be chosen by bal- i»ra. 
the following manner: — If the number to be chosen „ 

'^ ^ , How chosen. 

r town meeting be two, four, six or eight, no person 
vote for more than one-half the number to be chosen, 
t number to be chosen be three, then no person shall 
or more than two ; if five, then no person shall vote 
Dre than three; if seven, then no person shall vote for 
khan four; if nine, then no person shall vote for more 
va That number of persons sufficient to fill the board 
ave the highest number of votes shall be elected. In 
f a tie, that person whose name stands first or highest on 
jatest number of ballots shall be elected. 

26. — Any town may, at any legal meeting, authorize im, 
irect the School Visitors to employ the teachers for all Maybeanthor- 

* "^ ixed to employ 

blic schools of the town for such terms of the schools as teachers. 

specify. 

8 
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Sec. 27. — In case any town shall have received any p 
nent funds from any school society or district within its 1 
such town shall annually elect, by ballot, a school fund 
urer; who shall have the charge of such funds, and k 
separate account of the same, and who shall give bond 
surety, to the satisfaction of the selectmen of the town, f 
faithful discharge of the duties of his office. 

Sec. 28. — The selectmen shall have the care and manag 
of any property, or funds, appertaining to schools and b 
ing to the town, and shall lodge all bonds, leases, note 
other securities, with the treasurer, except so far as the 
shall have been, or shall be, intrusted to others by the doi 
AtieB of select- grantor, or by the General Assembly, or by the town : 
shall pay to the treasurer all money which they may ( 
and receive for the use of schools; they shall cause the t 
ary lines of school districts to be entered on the records • 
town ; they shall designate the time, place, and object, of 
ing the first meeting in any new district; and shall perfo: 
other lawful acts which may be required of them by the 
or which may be necessary to carry into full effect the p 
of towns with regard to schools. 



1806. 

owns to sac- 
Bed to obliga- 
ons of School 
ocieties. 



1806-1860. 



Records of 
chool Societies. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Transfer of the Obligations and Property of School i 

to Towns, 

Sec. 29. — All debts, legal obligations, or pecuniary tr 
any school society, heretofore existing, which pertain to a 
shall remain in full force against the town or towns 
which such school society was situated. 

Sec. 80. — The records of school societies shall be dep 
and forever kept, with the records of the towns in whic 
school societies were situated; and where any school i 
lay within the limits of two or more towns, the records o 
society shall be deposited and kept with the records of th 
within which the greater part of the territory of such i 
lay. And said records, whether they appear to have beer 
at a meeting held in pursuance of a warning or otherw 
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rhether informal or otherwise, provided the same can be clearly 
understood, are hereby validated and confirmed. 

Sec. 81. — All the funds, buildings, and property of every ^*** 
rind, heretofore held for school purposes by the school societies, 
ihall vest in the towns within which such school societies are 
iitnated ; to be held by such towns for the purposes for which 
ihe same were held by the societies. Where there were two or JJ^to mJSSrtr 
(nore school societies within the limits of any one town, and any sod^tSs! 
l>f such school societies had a permanent fund for the support 
of schools, such fund shall be held in trust by said town, for the 
support of schools for the inhabitants of the territory, formerly 
embraced within such school society; and where any school iE?S'&^^M* 
aociety lay within the limits of two or more towns, and was moreth^^ono 
possessed of any permanent fund, such fund shall be divided 
between or among such towns ; and the portions so distributed 
shall be held by such towns in trust for the support of schools 
for the inhabitants of that portion of such school society lying 
•within said town; and where any such school society was in- 
debted, such indebtedness shall, in the same manner, be divided 
between or among said towns. 

Sec. 82. — When it shall be necessary to distribute any fund, isse. 
or divide any indebtedness, between or among diflFerent towns, 
in the manner provided by the preceding section, such distri- 
bution or division shall be made by the selectmen of said towns ; 
. and, if they cannot agree, then, upon application of the select- Modeot appor. 
men of either town, by a committee of three disinterested per- 
sons, to be appointed by the Superior Court within the county 
in which either of such towns shall be situated ; who shall make 
report to said court, which report, when accepted by said court, 
shall be final in the premises; and the report of such committee, 
or the agreement of the selectmen, shall be recorded at length 
upon the records of each of said towns. 

Sec. 83. — School societies, heretofore organized under the i88*-i8W; 
act of 1855, entitled " an Act in addition to and in alteration of 
an Act concerning Education," which are not coextensive with School societies 

^^ DOb co*exteiiBiTe 

the towns within which they are situated, shall become school S?^n£!ld*2Sier 
districts of said towns, with all the powers and duties of school 
districts, as specified in this act; with the following exceptions, 
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namely : such school districts shall annually choose, on 
third Monday of September, instead .of a district committee, 
of^BducltioSf'** Board of Education, consisting of six or nine persons, in i 

manner prescribed in this act for the election of School V 
itors; and said Board of Education shall have all the powe 
and be subject to all the duties imposed on the district commit- 
tees ; and, in addition thereto, shall have the general charge a 
superintendence of the public schools within their district, am 
the care and management of the property and funds of the dii 
trict : they shall lodge all bonds, leases, notes, and other sec 
ties, with the treasurer of said district, unless the same have 
been intrusted to others by the donors or grantors, or by tb 
General Assembly ; they shall pay into the treasury of the 
trict all moneys which they may receive for the support afj 
schools; they shall determine the number and qualifications of 
the scholars to be admitted into each school ; shall supply the 
requisite number of qualified teachers ; shall annually, duri 
the first two weeks of the month of September, ascertain the 
expense of supporting and maintaining the schools under their 
superintendence, during the year ending the thirty-first day ol 
the previous August, and report the same, together with the 
amount of moneys received towards the payment thereof, to 
the district, at a meeting to be held on the third Monday of 
September in each year ; and shall, at the same time, make a 
full report of their doings, and the condition of the schools un- 
der their superintendence, and all important matters concerning 
the same, to the district ; and shall perform all lawful acts which 
may be required of them by the district, and which may be 
necessary to carry into effect the powers and duties granted by 
this act. 



18S6. 



Sec. 84 — All existing school societies, in which school dis- 



He-organization tncts havc been or may be abolished, may avail themselves of 

of ofher Socle- , . ., •/» t . i t • 

ttes^to Difl- the pnvileges specified in the preceding section. 



Property of snch 
Societies to re- 
main as before. 



1^6. 



Sec. 35. — The funds, buildings, and all other property of the 
school societies, specified in the two preceding sections, shall 
not be affected by this act. 

Sec. 36. — The Board of Education, appointed by any school 
district, organized under the thirty-third and thirty -fourth sections 
of this act, shall possess all the powers and be subject to all the 
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Luties within said district, which are possessed by the School ^^SpB^^^'t 
T'isitors in the several towns; and shall make their annual re- rach^Dtow^. 
K)rt to the Secretary of the State Board of Education, and send 
heir returns and certificates directly to the Comptroller. 

S£C. 37. — Said Board of Education shall have full power to isbs. 
ippoint an Acting School Visitor in said district; who shall ^SStaSt^^ 
§K)3sess, within said district, all the powers and be subject to all School viSior. 
Aie duties by law possessed by and imposed upon similar officers 
^ipointed by the School Visitors of the several towns. 

Sec. 38. — The authority of the Board of School Visitors, of tsx. 
Ae town in which said district is situated, shall extend only to Autiioritvof 
tiie remaining portion of said town ; and their returns and cer- vtouore. *^**^ 
tificates shall include only the children of such remaining portion. 

Sec. 89. — ^The Comptroller of public accounts, on the appli- ^^^ 
itttion of the Board of Education of such district, shall draw an 
[itarder in favor of such district on the Treasurer, for the propor- 
^^tk)Date amount to which such district may be entitled, of all 
^moneys appropriated by law for the benefit, support, and en- 
jiouragement of public schools, as is provided in respect to towns ; 
and the town in which said district is situated shall be entitled 
to receive only its proportionate amount of such public money 
t&r the children in the remaining portion of said town. 



Apportionment 
of public money. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Of School Visitors. 

Sec. 40. — The Board of School Visitors shall annually choose isBs-isra. 

from themselves a chairman and a secretary. They shall pre- organization. 

«cribe rules and regulations for the management, studies, classi- Duties. 

fication and discipline of the public schools, and, subject to the 

Control of the State Board of Edu<?ation, shall prescribe the text- 
books to be used. They shall as a Board, or by a committee by 
them appointed, examii^ all persons desiring to teach in the Examination of 
public schools ; and to those with whose moral character, literary 
attainments and ability to teach they are satisfied, they shall give 
% certificate, either authorizing the holder to teach in any district 
in the town so long as desired, without further examination 
Unless specially ordered; or to teach in any such district during 
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the ensuing term only, or to teach only in the district therein 
named during such term; but no certificate shall be given tfl 
any person not found qualified to teach reading, writing, arith- 
metic and grammar thoroughly, and the rudiments of gec^raphji 
and history. Also after the first day of September, 1873, teach^ 
ers shall be qualified to give instruction in the rudiments <rf 
drawing, if required by the School Visitors of the town. If i 
person is examined in other branches beside those herein named/; 
and found qualified to teach the same, such branches shall W 
named in the certificate given to such person. They shalf 
revoke the certificates of such teachers as shall at any time b«^ 
found incompetent to teach or to manage a school, or fail to coni- 
form to the requirements of the Board.* They shall, if the towiri 
so direct, employ the teachers for all the public schools of the; 
town, after consulting with the several district committees 
They shall make proper rules and regulations for the arrange- 
ment, use and safe keeping of the district and high school libra- 
ries provided in part by the State; and the books selected for 
such libraries must be approved by them. They shall fill vacan- 
cies in district oflSces, and fix sites and approve plans for school- 
houses, in the manner specified in this act; and whenever any 
town shall maintain a high or graded school, the school visitoM 
shall perform the duties specified in those sections of this act 
providing for such schools. 



1873. 



Sec. 41. — Whenever the Board of School Visitors, or school 
committee of any town, propose to order a change of any of the 
textbooks used in the public schools of the town, they shall, at 
least two months before deciding what text-books they will pre- 
scribe for the schools, notify the Boards of School Visitors, or 
school committees, of the several adjoining towns, that such 
BoMd?S2duoin. change is proposed ; and the Board giving notice and the several 
actangeoftext. Boaids notified shall, so far as may be practicable and consistent 

books is pro- ' J r 

p<*®^- with the best interests of all the schools of the several towns, 

agree upon such changes of books as will cause the same text- 
books to be used in all the schools of their several towns. 



* A general certificate, without limitation of time, given to a teacher, quaMfiM 
him to teach in any district of the town, until it is annulled or a reSxaminatloa 
ordered. WiUon vs. East Bridgejport School District^ 36 Conn., 282. 
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. Sec. 42. — They shall annually assign the duty of visiting the i8s6-i«2. 
Khools of the town to one or more of their number, who shall 
e called the Acting School Visitor or Visitors, of which number 
he Secretary of the Board shall always be one ; and such Act- viBiting schooia. 
ig School Visitor or Visitors shall, in company with the other 
risitors, and with the district committee when convenient, visit 
pch schools at least twice during each terra, once within four 
reeks after the opening, and again during the four weeks pre- 
leding the close, at which visit the school-house and out-build- 
ings, school register and library, shall be examined, and the 
Itudies, discipline, mode of teaching, and general condition of ^^ 
the school investigated. Half a day shall be spent in each school 
ID visited, unless otherwise directed by the Board. They shall. Report to the 
one week at least before the annual town meeting, submit to the 
Soard a full written report of their proceedings, and of the con- 
ation of the several schools during the year preceding, with 
plans and suggestions for the improvement of the same. 

Sec. 43. — The Board of School Visitors shall make returns, ^SSSouen® 
rigned by the chairman and secretary, of the number of persons 
over four and under sixteen years of age in their respective 
towns to the Comptroller, and the chairman and secretary shall 
'draw orders on him for the public money due the town, as pre- 
icribed in Chapter XII of this act. So soon as convenient 
after the close of each term of school in any district, the School ^^se. 
Visitors shall give to the selectmen a certificate, stating whether 
each school has been kept in all respects according to law or ^elS?me*n.**^ 
not; and shall, in connection with the selectmen, perform the isw. 
duties required by the provisions of Chapter XII of this act, geii^ctmenf*^**^ 
tod make the apportionment required in the case of districts 
formed from parts of two or more towns, as prescribed in sec- 
tion one hundred and seventeen. 

Sec. 44. — The Secretary of the Board shall keep a record of i8T2. 
all the proceedings of the Board, and of the proceedings of the 
Acting School Visitors, and of the decisions of the joint Board the secretary. 
of School Visitors and Selectmen required by Chapter XII of 
this act, in a book which he shall provide for that purpose at 
the expense of the town ; he shall annually submit to the town 
at its annual meeting a written report of the doings of the Board, 
with the report of the Acting School Visitors, and shall on or 
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before the fifteenth day of October, in each year, send two writt 
or printed copies of said reports to the Secretary of the St 
Board of Education, and shall furnish such additional retai 
and statistics respecting the schools of the town as the Secretar 
of the State Board of Education may call for. The Secret 
of the Board of School Visitors, and all other school oflScei 
shall preserve with care all books and documents which may 
of permanent value, pertaining to schools, and which come int 
their hands by virtue of their offices, and shall transmit the sai 
to their successors. 

Sec. 45. — The Secretary and other Acting School Visitor 
shall be paid from the town treasury, for the time actually em- 
ployed in the performance of their duty, three dollars each 
day, and in like proportion for parts of days. 



1800. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

Of School Districts. 

Sec. 46. — Each town shall have power, except as is herein* 
after provided, to form, unite, alter, and dissolve school districtoj 
and parts of school districts within its limits; and any two or 
more towns may form school districts of adjoining portions rf 
their respective towns ; but no new district shall be formed, nor 
any district so divided, that it shall contain less than forty per- 
sons between the ages of four and sixteen year& 

Sec. 47. — Every school district shall be a body corporate, and 
shall have power to sue and be sued, to purchase, receive, hold, 
and convey, real and personal property for school purposes; to 
build, purchase, hire and repair school houses, and to supply the 
same with fuel, furniture, and other appendages and accommo- 
dations; to establish schools of different grades; to purchase 
globes, maps, blackboards, and other school apparatus ; to estab- 
lish and maintain a school library ; to employ teachers, except 
for such time as the town may direct the School Visit6rs to em- 
ploy the teachers, and shall be holden to pay the wages of such 
teachers, as are employed by the committee of such district in 
conformity to law; to lay taxes for all the foregoing purposes; 
to borrow money for any purpose for which it may lay a tax; 
and to make all lawful agreements and regulations for estab- 
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Llishing and conducting schools, not inconsistent with the regu- 
fiations of the town having jurisdiction of the schools in such 
district.* 

Sec. 48. — The name or number and limits of every school i849. 
district shall be entered on the records of such district, and on Record oi 
the records of the town or towns to which such district belongs. 

Sec. 49. — Whenever the boundary lines of any district are 1849. 
not clearly settled and defined, the selectmen of the town in 
which said district is situated shall settle and define the same ; 
they shall also settle and describe the boundary lines of any 
new district : and whenever said selectmen cannot affree in set- settiemei 

' ^ o ^ Doimaary 

tiling and defining said boundary lines, the town to which such 
district belongs may appoint three indifferent persons for that 
purpose, who shall have the same authority therein as is herein 
conferred upon said selectmen ; and said boundary lines may, in 
either case, when necessary, be defined by an actual survey; and 
when parts of such districts lie in two or more towns, the select- 
men of the towns in which any such part is situated, or, in case 
of disagreement, indiiferent persons appointed as aforesaid, shall 
settle and define the boundary lines of such part. 

♦ Districts may sue by the name by which they are generally known. 2%e 
&u^ Softool District vs. Blakeskej 13 Conn., 234. Every inhabitant of a Dietrict is 
A party to any suit brought against it, may appear and defend, and is concluded by 
fte judgment ; and his property may be taken upon any executions issued against 
it McLoud vs. Sdby, 10 Conn., 395-397. The votes and proceedings of School 
Societies and School Districts, if confined to subjects within their jurisdiction, and 
leasonably intelligible, will be favorably construed by the Courts. Ba/rUett vs. 
Kinsley, 15 Conn., 332 ; Scmford vs. DUk, 15 Conn., 454. A vote laying a tax need 
not specify the particular expenses which it is designed to meet, if it can be in- 
ferred with reasonable certainty that it is impospd for legitimate purposes. The 
West School District vs. MerriUsj 12 Conn., 439. Districts have power to remove 
teachers, as well as to appoint them. Gilmom vs. Bassett, 33 Conn., 304. Much 
must be left to the discretion of a District in determining as to the character and 
ooet of its school-houses, and the Courts will not interfere unless in a case where 
each, discretion has been manifestly abused. Providing a haU in the building, sep- 
arate from the school rooms, for District meetings, lectures, etc., is not necessarily 
improper. SheHdon vs. Centre School District, 25 Conn., 226, 227. Districts have 
no right, against the wishes of any of their tax payers, to allow religious meetings 
to be regularly held in their school-houses, when the school is not in session, if it 
does any substantial injury to the building or its contents, or increases the danger 
of fire. Scojield vs. Eighth School District, 27 Conn., 503-508. And an ii\junction 
will be granted in such a case, at the instance of any tax payer. Ibid. A school- 
house is not an ''out-house" within the meaning of the Statute as to burglarious 
entries of out-houses. The State vs. Bailey, 10 Conn., 145. 
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Sec. 50. — Whenever it is proposed to fonn, alter, unite, or 
dissolve any school district or districts, notice that such changft 
is proposed shall either be posted on the school-house in each 
school district to be affected, or, if there be no school -house ia 
any of such districts, then at the usual place for posting warn- 
ings for meetings of such districts; or printed in a newspaper 
published in the town to which such districts or any one of them 
may belong; and a copy of the same left with the clerk of each 
of said districts at least fifteen days before the town is called to 
act upon the proposition. 

Sec. 51. — Whenever application shall be made to a town to 
form, alter, or dissolve, a school district, or to unite two or more 
school districts, any district aggrieved by the action or neglect 
of action of the town, in the premises, may appeal from such 
action or neglect of action of the town to the superior court 
of the county in which such town is situated. 

Sec. 52. — Such appeal may be taken to either of the next 
two terms succeeding the action or neglect appealed from ; and 
shall be made by a brief statement, that such an appeal is taken, 
by whom, and the subject matter of such appeal, signed by the 
proper agent or attorney of the appellants; to which shall be 
annexed a citation, signed by proper authority, notifying the ap- 
pellees to appear at the court to which such appeal is taken; 
and service thereof shall be made by some proper officer by 
leaving a true and attested copy of such appeal and citation with 
the town clerk, or one of the selectmen, of such town, and with 
the clerk, or one of the district committee, of any other district 
interested, at least twelve days before the session of the court 
to which the same is made returnable. 

Sec. 53. — Said court shall hear the parties, and shall have the 
same powers to act upon said application that said town by law 
had ; and, if said court sees fit, it may appoint a committee to 
report the facts and their opinion thereon; and the final decree 
of the court in said premises shall be recorded in the records 
of said town ; and said court shall have full power as to the 
allowance and taxation of costs, including the fees for the sur- 
veys, and copies and recording of such decree. 

Sec. 54. — Unless the town shall abolish all the school districts 
and parts of districts within its limits, no alteration of tlie lines, 
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ao fixed by such decree, shall be made, except by the superior Effect of 
Dourt of such county; and such court shall have original juris- 
diction of any application for the purpose, made by any district 
interested. 

Sec. 55. — When any two or more districts shall be consoli- isse. 
dated into one, the new district shall own all the corporate prop- ShoSip^^nr 
erty of the several districts ; and when a district shall be divided, DtefaicS. °^ 
the funds and property, or the income and proceeds thereof, 
belonging to such district, shall be distributed among the several 
parts, in proportion to the number of persons between the ages 
of four and sixteen years in each ; and in case the distribution 
shall not be made before the district is divided, and the several 
parts cannot agree, the selectmen of the town, or if the district 
lies in two or more towns, the selectmen of the several towns, 
shall distribute the same. 

Sec. 56. — Whenever, on any such division of any such school isse. 
district, the only or principal property of said district shall con- ^e^eBtaiS! 
sist of a school-house and real estate connected therewith, which 
cannot be divided between the several parts of said district with- 
out great inconvenience, the selectmen of the town, instead of 
dividing such school-house and real estate, shall set such school- 
house and real estate to one part, and award that the other part 
or parts shall receive, from the part to which such school house 
and real estate are set, such sum of money as shall in the judg- 
ment of such selectmen be just and right; and such award shall 
be binding upon the several parts of said district. 

Sec. 57. — All associations under the act of 1841, allowing i84a-i856. 
any two or more adjoining school districts to associate together Associations 

J o o o formed Tinder 

and form a union district, entered into before the repeal of said s^ati^ of isii. 
act, shall continue to be managed and regulated according to 
the provisions of said act, any law or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding ; unless the town shall abolish or consolidate all 
the school districts within its limits. 

Sec. 58. — The schools in every school district formed from ^^se. 
parts of two or more towns shall be under the charge and direc- cS?^*scho^ 
tion of the town in which the school-house is situated ; unless Som\^woOT™®^ 
the towns shall make some other agreement regarding the juris- 
diction over such school. 
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Sec. 59. — Every school district shall hold an annual meetiuj 
on such day in the months of June, July, August, orSeptem 
in each year, as the committee, or clerk of the district, in i 
notice thereof, may designate, for the choice of officers, and fi 
the transaction of any other business relating to schools in salt 
district ; and shall also bold a special meeting whenever the sami 
shall be duly called ; but nothing in this section shall prevent^ 
school districts by a previous vote from fixing the time 
annual meetings within the months above named. 

Sec. 60. — District meetings shall be held at the district school 
house; but if there be no suitable school-house, the committee, 
shall determine the place of meeting; if there be no committee,, 
the clerk shall determine the same ; if there be no committee 
and no clerk, the selectmen of the town, to which said district 
belongs, shall determine the place of meeting ; which shall, in 
all cases, be within the limits of the district* 

Sec. 61. — Notice of the time, place, and object, of every 
annual and special meeting of the district, shall be given, at least 
five days inclusive, previous to holding the same. The district 
committee, or, if there be no such committee, the clerk, or, if 1 
there be no committee and no clerk, the selectmen of the town, 
shall give notice of a district meeting, either by publishing the 
same in a newspaper printed in the district, or by posting a notice 
on the district school-house, or on the sign-post within the dis- 
trict, or in some other mode previously designated by the district; 
but if there be no such newspaper, school-house, or sign-post, or 
other mode so designated, the selectmen of the town, to which 
said district belongs, shall determine how and where the notice 
shall be given. The person or persons, giving such notice, shaU, 
on the day of giving the notice, leave a duplicate of the same 
with the clerk of the district, who shall preserve it on file.f 

* The meeting must be opened within a reasonable time after the hour speci- 
fied in the warning. * A delay of over an hour is not necessarily unreasonable. 
The South School District vs. Blakeslee^ 13 Conn., 234. 

f All that is required in the notice is that it should be so expressed that the in- 
habitants may fairly understand the purpose of the meeting. The SotUh School 
District vs. Blakesleej 13 Conn., 234. If it state the object plainly, it need not spe- 
cify the mode of accomplishing it BarUett vs. Kinsley, 15 Conn , 332. 

If there is more than one sign-post in the district, the notice may be posted od 
any of them. BarUett vs. Kinsley ^ 15 Conn., 332. 
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Sec. 62. — Every person, residing in the district, qualified to ^^se. 
ote in town meeting, may vote in district meetings; and every JJ^JgJ^®*® 
leeting may choose its own moderator, and may adjourn from ™ee**^»««- 
ime to time to meet at the same or some other place within the 
listrict. Every person, who shall vote illegally in any school 
listrict meeting, sliall forfeit the sum of thirty dollars to the town 
n which the offense is committed ; and the State's Attorneys in 
iie several counties, and grand jurors in the several towns, shall 
make presentment of every such offense. 

Sec. 63. — Each school district shall choose, by ballot, at the ^^^ 

pnnual meeting, a committee of not more than three persons, a J^^*^,*®' 

clerk, who shall be sworn, and a treasurer and collector ; who 

•hall hold their respective offices until the next annual meeting, 

ftad until others are chosen and qualified; and any resident of 

the district so chosen, who shall refuse or neglect to perform the 

[duties of the office, shall pay five dollars to the treasurer of the 

district, for the use of said district; but any new district may 

ehoose its officers at its first, or at any subsequent meeting, called 

by the selectmen of the town ; who shall hold their offices till 

1672 

the annual meeting of such school district. The members of the 
district committee shall be residents of the district; but the other 
offices may be filled by any inhabitants of the town to which 
•tid district belongs. 

Sec. 64. — If any district, at the time for'the annual meeting, ^**- 
Bhall fail, or neglect, to appoint all, or any, of the officers required JfJJ^®*®®» ^^^ 
by this act ; or if any vacancy shall occur by death, removal 
fiom the district, or otherwise; the School Visitors of the town, 
to which such district belongs, shall make such appointment, 
and fill such vacancy, on receiving written notice thereof from 
!lny three members of the district, and shall lodge the name or 
tiames of such officers, so appointed, with the district clerk. 

Sec. 65. — The clerk, treasurer, and collector, of each school isse. 

district, shall exercise the same powers, and perform the same Duties of 

duties, in their respective districts, as the clerks, treasurers, and ° *^"' 
collectors of towns do in their respective towns.* 



* The records of a school district are legal evideDce of its proceedings, in a 
Suit to which it is a party. South School District vs. Blakeslee, 13 Conn., 235. 
The derk need not take the oath of office immediately after his election, or before 
taking minutes of the proceedings at a district meeting ; provided he takes it be- 
fore he performs any regular official act, such as making or sanctioning a formal 
record. BarUeti vs, Kinsley, 15 Conn., 333. 
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Sec. 66. — The inhabitants of each district, in lawful meeting, 
shall have power to require that the treasurer and collector shall 
respectively give bonds to the district, for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of their respective oflSces ; which bonds shall be 
approved by the district committee, before the treasurer or cot 
lector shall enter on the duties of his office. 



Sec. 67. — In case of the refusal or neglect, at any time, 
any district to employ a teacher and keep open a school during 
the usual portion of the year, the School Visitors of the town 
having jurisdiction over such district may, if they deem it expe- 
dient, employ one or more teachers, and keep open a public 
school in the school house of said district for the period for 
which the town would be obliged during that school year to 
maintain a school in such district; but the whole expense of 
any school thus opened shall be paid by the town on the order 
of the selectmen, upon their receiving a certificate of the amount 
thereof from the School Visitors. And, in any such case, the 
town shall be entitled to receive the same payments from the 
Connecticut School Fund and State appropriation, as if such 
school had been kept open by such district in the usual manner. 

Sec. 68. — No district shall be entitled to receive any money 
from the State, or from the town in which it lies, unless such 
district shall be supplied with a school-house, and out-buildingB. 
pertaining thereto, which shall be satisfactory to the Board of 
School Visitors. 

Sec. 69. — Whenever a district shall have voted to erect a 
new school-house, the same shall be built according to a plan 
approved by the Board of School Visitors, and by the building 
committee of such district; but such officers shall not have 
power to require such district to expend any larger sum there- 
for than such district shall vote to appropriate. 

Sec. 70. — The vote of two-thirds of those present at a legal 
meeting of the district shall be necessary to fix the site of a new 
school-house, or change the site of an old one ; but if such two- 
thirds vote cannot be obtained in favor of any site, the School 
Visitors of any town adjoining the town or either of the towns 
in which such district is located, on application of the district^ 



I 
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-rfiall fix the site, and make return to the clerk of the town in 
Irhich such site is to be.* 

Sec. 71. — The school district making such application to a i*®. 
Board of School Visitors, shall pay them a reasonable com pen- gJJJJgf^JJ^?*** 
aation for their services. for Axing site. 

Sec. 72. — ^Any school district may take land which has been i856-i867. 
^xed upon by it as a site of a school-house for a public school, tok?ia?d™or 
■or as an addition to a site already occupied by a school-house, and ^^ ^^ ' **"**' 
which is necessary for these purposes, and for necessary out-build- 
fings and convenient accommodations for its schools, upon pay- 
[ ing to the owner just compensation therefor. 

Sec. 73. — If the school district, wishing to take land for the isse-isTS. 
:purposes aforesaid, cannot agree with the owner upon the com- Mode of taung 
pensation to be paid therefor, it may prefer its petition to the 
Superior (Jourt to be held in the county in which the land lies; 
lor, if said court is not in session, to either judge thereof, pray- 
ing that such compensation may be ascertained and determined 
by said court or said judge. The petition shall be accompanied 
by a summons, signed by competent authority, notifying the 
owner of the land to be taken and all persons interested therein 
to appear before the said court or judge, and shall be served in 
the same manner as is provided by law for the service of other 
petitions ; and, upon said petition, said o^urt or judge shall 
appoint a committee of three judicious and disinterested men, 
who, after being sworn, and after giving reasonable notice to the 
parties, shall examine the land proposed to be taken ; and, if 
they approve the site, shall ascertain its value, and assess such 
sum in favor of the owner as will justly compensate him there- 
ftr; and, in case of non-approval of said site by said committee, 
they shall have power to fix another site on land of the same 
owner, and proceed as aforesaid, and make report of their doings 
to said Superior Court or judge ; and said court or judge may 
reject the report of said committee, and set aside their doings, for 
any irregular or improper conduct in the performance of their 
duties. 

* Under this Section, a district cannot, without a two-thirds vote, order any 
. tenn of school to be kept elsewhere than at the regular school-house, if there be 
One. OoU vs. Roberts, 28 Conn., 332, 333. 
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Sec. 74. — If the report of said committee be rejected, and their 
doings set aside, the court or judge shall appoint another com-^ 
mittee, who shall proceed in the same manner as the first com-, 
mittee are required to proceed by the preceding section ; but if 
said report shall be accepted by said court or judge, such accept* 
ance shall have the effect of a judgment in favor of the owner ^ 
of the land against the petitioner, for the amount of the assess- 
ment made by the committee, and execution may be issued, there- 
for accordingly ; and such court or judge may make any order 
necessary for the protection of the rights of all persons inte^ 
ested in the land which may be so taken; but said land shall 
not be used or inclosed by the school district, for any purpo» 
whatever, until the amount of said judgment shall be paid to the 
party to whom it is due, or deposited for his use with the treas- 
urer of the county. 

Sec, 75. — The school district, preferring the petition afore- 
said, shall pay the committee, for making said assessment, a rea- 
sonable compensation for their services ; which shall be taxed 
by said court or judga 

Sec. 76. — ^No school district, society, or town shall take for 
school purposes the land of any ecclesiastical society, upon any 
part of which a church building has already been erected, with- 
out the consent of such ecclesiastical society. 

Sec. 77. — Persons residing without the linaits of any school 
district may attend the public schools therein, provided the con- 
sent of the committee of such district and of the School Visit- 
ors of the town be first obtained ; but not otherwise. 

Sec. 78. — Any school district or town may, by a vote of two- 
thirds of those present at any legal meeting, allow its school- 
house or houses, when not in use for school purposes, to be used 
for any other purpose. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Of the Consolidation of School Districts. 
1886-1869. Sec. 79. — Any town may, at any legal meeting, abolish all 

consoudation of the school districts, and parts of school districts, within its lim- 

Bchool Districts. . \ ^ o \ 

Its ; and assume and thenceforth maintain control of the public 
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►Is therein, subject to such requirements and restrictions as 
r may be imposed by the General Assembly ; and for this 
«e every such town shall constitute one school district, 
g all the powers and duties of a school district as now 
tuted by law, with the exceptions hereinafter stated. 

::. 80. — Said town shall elect by ballot, at such meeting, iwr. 
ine or twelve male residents of the town as a school com- school com- 

mlttee. 

B, who shall divide themselves into three classes ; holding 
one, two, and three years, respectively, provided the con- 
)( i'ts common schools by said town be so long continued; 
it every subsequent annual election two, three or four 
3ers of the committee, as the case may be, shall be elected 
lUot for a term of three years, in the manner prescribed in 
:ct for the election of School Visitors. 

0. 81. — All business relating to public schools in such 
shall be transacted at annual and special meetings of the 
, to be called by the seljBCtmen. 

C. 82. — The school committee in such town shall have in i887. 

*al the powers and perform the duties which are now de- Powers and du. 
jd upon district committees and boards of School Visitors; committee, 
especially they shall see that there are maintained in the 
us parts of the town, for a period of not less than thirty 
s annually, good public schools of the diflFerent grades: 
shall appoint one or more acting visitors or superintend- 
under their direction, to examine teachers and visit schools; 
have the care and management of the property and funds 
le town pertaining to schools; shall lodge all bonds, leases, 
^ and other securities with the treasurer of said town, un- 
he same have been entrusted to others by the donors, or 
x)rs, or by the General Assembly ; shall pay into the treas* 
of the town all moneys which they may receive for the 
3rt of schools ; shall determine the number and qualifica- 
of the scholars to be admitted into each school ; shall de- 
te the schools which shall be attended by the children 
n their jurisdidtion; and may arrange, if they see fit, with 
ommittee of an adjacent town or district for the instruction 
in of such children as may attend there more conven- 
f] shall fill any vacancies which may arise in their own 
3er; shall annually, during the first two weeks of the 

0* 
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month of September, ascertain the expenses of supportii 
maintaining the schools under their superintendence, ( 
the year ending the thirty -first day of the previous Auguj 
report the same, together with the amount of moneys re 
toward the payment thereof, to the town at its annual me 
and shall, at the same time, make a full report of their c 
and the condition of the schools under their superinten 
and of all important matters concerning the same ; an< 
perform all lawful acts which may be required of them 
town, or which may be necessary to carry into effect the ] 
ions of this act. 

Sec. 83. — Such towns shall assume the property and 
sponsible for the debts of the districts within their resj 
limits. The property so taken may be appraised ac 
amount of the debts estimated, under the direction of the 
and the appraised value of such property shall be raise< 
tax to be laid by the town on its grand list next comj 
and the tax-payers in each of the districts previously e: 
shall be paid or credited on the rate-bill with their resj 
proportions of any excess of ihe property of such distric 
and above its liabilities, as ascertained by the town; < 
difference in the value of the property of the several d 
may be adjusted in any other manner agreed upon by the ] 
in interest. Permanent funds now vested in any tow 
school purposes shall remain as heretofore in charge 
school fund treasurer of the town. 

Sec. 84. — In case any school district, formerly existir 
tQivn in which the school districts have been or shall be abc 
or consolidated, has received a permanent fund for the si 
of a school or schools in said district, the school fund tre 
shall have charge of the same and keep a separate a( 
thereof; and the income of said fund shall be held sub 
the order of the school committee ; who shall apply the sa 
the benefit of the school or schools within or nearest to the 
of the district formerly existing, in such manner as to carr 
as nearly as possible, the intent and meaning of the do: 
grantor of said fund. 

Sec. 85. — Such town shall be entitled to receive fro 
treasurer of the State, annually, and upon the like oonditi 
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or may be by law prescribed for school districts, for the pur- school ubrari«i. 
of school libraries, a sum not exceeding the aggregate 
lount which the former districts of said town might have 
dved in like circumstancea 

P" Sec. 86. — The expenses of maintaining public schools in such i^e?. 
s, which shall be incurred with the approval of the school Payment of 

' '^ *^ school expenset. 

mittee, shall be paid from the town treasury, except so far 
they may be met by the income from local school funds. 

Sec. 87. — Whenever any part of a school district lying in two 's^- 
more towns shall be abolished or consolidated by either of Notice of abou- 

•^ tion of part of a 

ich towns, the selectmen of said town shall give immediate ®^^^°^ wstnct. 

ice thereof to the selectmen of the other town or towns; and 
le town or towns so notified shall thereafter provide for the 
ihooling of the children belonging thereto, who formerly 

longed to said school district. 

Sec. 88. — Any town which has or shall have assumed the i^e?. 
introl of its public schools, as provided in the seventy-ninth Abandonment of 

■^ ' '^ •' union system. 

ion of this act, may, at its second annual meeting thereafter. 

it not previously, or at any subsequent annual meeting, abandon 

ich control, and re-establish the several school districts therein, 

they were before said action ; and the property and funds, or 

revenue or proceeds thereof, belonging to said town as a con- 

ilidated school district, shall be distributed by the selectmen, as 

provided in sections fifty -five and fifty-six of this act; pro- 

ided, nevertheless, that all local funds, formerly the property 

of any of the original districts, shall be first returned, or made 

to said districts respectively. 

Sec. 89. — Towns shall have the same powers, and be subject iss?. 

the same regulations, in taking land for school-houses, out- Takine land for 

•ij. J . ^ T • #• 1 1 schoofpurposes. 

JiuJaings, and convenient accommodations for schools, as are 
Wofeired on school districts in this act. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Of District Committees, 

Skc. 90. — The committee of every district shall give due i856-i8T2. 
BOtice of all meetings of the district ; shall, on written request of 
one-fifth or ten of the legal voters in the district, stating the ob- 
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hitiM. ject for which a meeting is desired, call a special meeting 

district, to be held within fifteen days after such request 
sented. If the committee shall refuse or neglect to call j 
ing when so requested, within the time above specifie 
committee shall forfeit the sura of thirty dollars to the tn 
of the district. The committee may also call a special r 
whenever such committee may think necessary; shall, 
otherwise directed by the district, or unless the town has d 
the School Visitors to employ the teachers, employ one o 
qualified teachers ; shall provide suitable school-rooir 
furnish the same with fuel properly prepared; shall vi 
schools, by one or more of their number, twice at least 
each term ; shall, when the scholars are not properly si 
with books, and their parents or guardians are too p 
furnish them, provide the same, the cost thereof to be in 
in the incidental expenses of the term ; shall suspend 
pleasure, or expel from school for the term, all pupils 
guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct ; am 
give such information and assistance to the School Vis 
the town as they may require.* 

18W. Sec. 91. — The committee shall give to the Secretary 

Board of School Visitors notice of the date of the com 
ment and close of each school term, within one week 
commencement, and at least four weeks before the close, 
tively ; and shall, on or before the fifteenth day of Sepi 

^OTte re- in each year, make a report to the School Visitors of th( 
in the manner and form prescribed by the Board of Edi 
For the purposes of this act whenever an oath or affirm; 

lara. required to be made by a returning officer, any member 

Board of School Visitors shall be authorized to adminis 
same. They shall also make and return an enumeration 
children residing in the district on the first of January i 
year, in accordance with the provisions of Chapter XII. 

* When the district has a proper school-house, the oommittee cannon 
another school-room elsewhere. Colt vs. Roberts^ 28 Conn., 333. The c 
can remove teachers, when they think it for the interest of the school ; 
in appointing and removing teachers they are subject to the control and c 
of the district Gibnanvs. BaaseU, 33 Conn., 304 They can employ teacl 
time extending beyond their own term of office. Wilson vs. East L 
School District^ 36 Conn., 282. 
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It; and the committee of every district formed from parts of i^ei. 

#0 or more towns, shall make such return to the School Visitors Diatricts lying 

' ^ ^ several towns. 

teach of said towns, specifying the towns to which each person 
[►enumerated belongs; shall make returns to the Secretary of 
^e Board of School Visitors of the town having jurisdiction over 

t district of the receipts and expenditures, and statistics in 
rdance with blank formis furnished by the Secretary of the 
e Board of Education. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Of High Schools. 

:Ssc. 92. — In addition to the schools required by the twenty- \m. 
section of this act, towns shall have power to establish High schools, 
maintain schools of a higher grade within their limits, and 
BQch purpose to purchase, receive and hold any real and 
nal property, and to convey the same ; to build and repair 
1-houses; to lay taxes for the purposes herein named; 
H to make contracts and adopt all lawful regulations and 
teans for the management of such schools. 

Sec. 93. — Such town may, at its annual meeting, or at any iwi. 
Seting specially warned for that purpose, choose, by ballot, nigh school 
committee of not more than five residents of the town, who 
all have all the powers, and discharge all the duties, in rela- 
n to such schools, as are by law imposed upon district 
nmittees, in relation to district schools. 

3bc. 94. — ^Whenever any town shall fail to elect a committee, i^^- 

provided in the preceding section, the Board of School J^lchJSS^viI 

sitors of such town shall appoint a committee, who shall have ^°"' 
5 powers and discharge the duties provided in said section. 

Sec. 95. — Whenever any town shall maintain any school of isse-isei. 
high grade, as above provided, the Board of School Visitors l^^^fvisitoi 
such town shall prescribe rules and regulations for the admis- 
m of scholars into such schools, and for the studies, books, 
d classification of the same; and shall examine all candi- 
.tes for teachers in such school, and shall give to those per- 
D8, with whose moral character, and literary attainments, and 
)ility to teach, they are satisfied, a certificate, setting forth 
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the branches they are found capable of teaching ; and shall 
such school, at least twice during each term ; and may re 
the certificate of any teacher, at any time, for the causes 
vided in the fortieth section of this act. 



CHAPTER X. 

Of School Libraries. 

i8B»-i8OT-i8e9. Sec. 96.— The Treasurer of the State, upon the order o 
ttateaid. Secretary of the Board of Education, shall pay over the 

of ten dollars out of any moneys that may be in the trej 
to every school district, and to every town maintaining a 
school, which shall raise by tax or otherwise a like sura fc 
same purpose, to establish within such district, or for thi 
of such high school, a school library, and to procure philosoj 
and chemical apparatus; and the farther sum of five d 
annually, upon a like order, to the said districts or towns, 
condition that they shall have raised a like sum for the cu 
year, for the purposes aforesaid. And if the number of set 
in actual attendance in the public school or schools of 
district, or in any high school, exceeds one hundred, 
may be drawn an amount equal to that above appropriate* 
every one hundred, or fractional part of a hundred sch* 
teiection,of in cxccss of the first hundred. The selection of all book 
apparatus to be purchased shall be made or approved bj 
Board of School Visitors; and they shall also prescribe 
rules for their management, use, and safe keeping. 



K>okB and appa- 

tttUB. 



CHAPTER XL 
Of Teachers. 

i*«. Seo. 97. — No teacher shall be employed in any school, re 

ing any portion of its support from the public money, unt; 

»ertiflcateofex- has rcccivcd a certificate of examination and approbation, si; 

«hooi Visitors, by a majority of the Board of School Visitors, or by all the 
mittee by them appointed; nor shall any teacher be entitle 
draw any portion of his wages, so far as the same is paid o 
any public money appropriated by law to schools, unles 



t 
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produce such certificate, dated previous to the opening of 
school.* 



^ Sec. 98. — The teacher of every public school shall keep and i«»~im7. 
bl up the school register provided by the State, in the manner Bchooi regiiters. 
luid form required by the State Board of Education ; and at the 
Uose of each term deliver the same to the School Visitors ; and 
fcio teacher shall be entitled to receive any pay until such regis- 
ter shall have been so filled out and delivered. 



CHAPTEE XIL 

0/ the Support of Public Schools. 

Sec. 99. — The committee of each school district shall, annu- i8S8-i849. 
ly, in the month of January, ascertain the name of every per- 
over four and under sixteen years of age, who shall belong 
such district on the first Monday of said month, together 
ith the names of the parents, guardians, or employers of such 
vcBon ; and shall make return of the same to the School Visit- ^hoSSf****"**' 

of the town to which such district belongs, on or before the 

rentieth day of January in each year; and in making such 

leration, children temporarily residing in one district, but 

|bving parents or guardians residing in another, shall be enu- 

irated only as belonging to the latter district. 

Sec. 100. — In case of the neglect or inability of the district i8«- 
mmittee to make the enumeration and return above required, Entmeration by 

urn . T. 7 clerk of the Dto- 

fte clerk of the district shall do the same, in the manner and *'**^*- 
within the time before prescribed. 

Sec. 101. — Whenever the committee and clerk of any school im. 
district shall omit to return to^the School Visitors the enumera- Enmneration by 
tion of the children in such district, within the time prescribed 
by law, one of the School Visitors shall make such enumera- 

♦ Teachers may be discharged by the district ; or, in the absence of any action 
1^ the district, by the district committee, if they think it for the interest of the 
aehool. GUmcm vs. BaaseU^ 33 Conn., 304. If improperly discharged by the com- 
ttittee, against the orders of the district, they will be reinstated by a writ of man- 
teius. Id. 305, 306. A general certificate of examination and approbation, not 
Mmited to any particular district or term of school, makes the holder qualified to 
toadi in any district of the town, until it is revoked or a re-examination required. 
Wibori V8. East Bridgeport School DUPrict, 36 Conn., 282. 
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tion before the first day of February next following, and retu: 
the same to said School Visitors ; and for making such enumei 
ation, such Visitor shall be entitled to receive five cents for 
child so enumerated, to be paid from the amount appropriai 
by the town for the support of schools in said district. 

Sec. 102. — The return to be made to the School Visitors, 
Beturn oi enu- abovc prescribed, shall be signed by the person making it. ai 
sworn to before a magistrate, according to the following form: 

I hereby certify, that I have carefully enumerated, accord! 
to law, all persons between the ages of four and sixteen year%: 
within the school district, and find that on tb 

first Monday of January, A.D. , there were residing withia! 
said district, and belonging thereto, the number of 
persons between the ages aforesaid. A. B. 

On this day of , A.D. , personally appeared^ 

the above named A. B., and made oath to the truth of the abov» 
return, by him subscribed ; before me, 

C. D., Justice of the Peace, 

i8«. Sec. 103. — The School Visitors of the town shall examine 

and correct the returns made to them, so that no person shall be 

enumerated twice in different districts, or be improperly returned; 

Correction of re. and shall lod»e Said returns, as corrected, with the treasurer of 

turns. " ' ' . 

the town. They shall also prepare and transmit to the Comp- 
troller of public accounts, on or before the fifth day of February, 
annually, a certificate in which the number of persons shall be 
inserted in words at full length, which shall be sworn to accord- 
ing to the following form : 

We, the School Visitors of the town of certify, 

that from the returns made to us under oath, as by law provided, 
we find that on the first Monday of January, A.D. 
there were residing within said 'town, and belonging thereto, 
the number of persons between the ages of four and 

sixteen years; and from the best information we can obtain, we 
truly believe that said number is correct. 



Certificate to 
comptroller. 






School Visitors, 



On this day of A.D. , personally 

appeared the above named School Visitors, and made oath to the 
truth of the above certificate, by them subscribed; before me, 

0. D., Jmtice of the Peace. 
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Sec. 104.— The income of the School Fund, which, after issa-isfr 
deducting all expenses attending its management, shall remain in 
the treasury on the twenty-eighth day of February in each year, 
ftnd in addition thereto the sum of one dollar and fifty cents for 
every person between the ages of four and sixteen years of age, 
beloDging to any school district in the State, as ascertained from ^^^^[ 
the last returns of the School Visitors of the several towns, shall Ite^^apS 
annually, as soon as may be after said day, be divided and dis- 
tributed by the Comptroller of public accounts among the sev- 
eral towns, in proportion to the number of persons in each 
between the ages of four and sixteen years, as ascertained from 
said returns; and the amount distributed to each town shall be i8S4-i8f2s 
transmitted by the Comptroller to its treasurer, on the applica- 
tion of its School Visitors or of its school committee, if such 
itown constitute but one school district; but no such moneys 
■shall be transmitted to any town until the Comptroller shall 
have received from its School Visitors or committee a certificate 
signed by them or their chairman and secretary, and substan 
tially in the following form : 

We, the School Visitors of the town of certify, 

that the schools in said town have been kept for the period 
f-iequired by law during the year ending the thirty-first day of 
August last, by teachers duly examined and approved, and 
lave been visited according to law ; and that all moneys drawn 
from the public treasury by said town for said year, appropri- 
ated to schooling, have been faithfully applied and expended in 
paying for teachers' wages, and for no other purpose whatever. 
Dated at this day of 

A. D. 

I School Visitors. 

To the Comptroller of Public Accounts. 

Sec. 105. — No town shall receive any money from the treas- im. 
ury, as provided in the preceding section, for any district therein, 
unless the school in such district, during the next preceding Length of 
school year, shall have been kept according to law for at least fchoo|f ^^ 
thirty weeks, if the number of persons therein between four m^stbeki 
and sixteen years of age, at the enumeration made within said 
school year, was twenty-four or more ; and for at least twenty- 
four weeks, if the number of such persons therein at said 
enumeration was less than twenty-four. 
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1809-1870. 



Annual state- 
ment to town 
meeting. 



Sec. 106. — Whenever the school in any school district shall 
not be kept according to law, tlie School Visitors of the town, 
to which such district belongs, shall, in their certificate or ce^ 
tificates to the Comptroller for the year following, state such 
fact, and also the number of children enumerated in suoh 
district; and the Comptroller, when application is made for the 
school moneys payable to such town for said year, shall deduct 
from the whole number of children, enumerated in such town, 
the number contained in such district ; and shall draw an ordet 
for such part only of the moneys that would otherwise go to 
said town, as is proportioned to the number of children in the 
remaining districts therein. 

Sec. 107. — If any money, appropriated to the use of schools, 
shall be applied by a town or school district to any other pur- 
pose, such town or school district shall forfeit the amount thereof 
to the State; and the Comptroller shall sue for the same in 
behalf of the State, to be applied, when recovered, to the use 
of schools. 

Sec. 108. — The income of the Town Deposit Fund, belonging 
to any town, and of any other town fund which is or shall i 
be established or appropriated for the support of public schools 
in any town, shall be paid annually into the treasury of such 
town, for the support of public schools therein. 

Sec. 109. — The income of any fund that is or shall be estab- 
lished or appropriated for the support of public schools in any 
school district or school society existing in any town, shall be 
paid annually into the treasury of such district or society, for 
the support of public schools therein; but if such district or 
society shall at any time cease to exist, then the principal of 
said fund shall be paid over to the School Fund Treasurer of 
the town ; the income thereof to be applied for the support of 
public schools therein, in the manner prescribed in section 
eighty-four of this act. 

Sec. 110. — The School Visitors and selectmen in each town 
shall, as a joint board, present at the annual town meeting 
a written or printed statement of the total cost of each and all 
of the public schools in such town for the school year next pre- 
ceding, and an estimate of the cost of the schools of the town 
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for the current school year. Said hoard shall also, on or before {^^^l 
the fifteenth day of October in each year, fix the several amounts 
which in their judgment will be sufficient to pay the wages of 
teachers, (including board,) fuel, and the incidental expenses of 
maintaining the schools in the various districts within the juris- 
diction of such town, for the period, during the current year, 
that schools are required by law, or by vote of the town, to be 
maintained ; and said board shall notify the respective districts 
of the several amounts so fixed. 

Sec. 111. — At the close of each term of school in any district, isto-iw 
and on the certificate of the School Visitors that the school or 
Bchools of the district for such term have been kept in all 
respects according to law, the selectmen shall draw an order 
on the town treasurer in favor of such district for a sum of £*y?nent, 

tiicts of 1 

money sufficient, and no more than is sufficient, to pay the ex- gcSoStei 
penses incurred by said district for said term, for the wages, of 
teachers, (including board,) fuel and incidental expenses, if the 
expense incurred by the district for the above named purposes, 
during the school year, does not exceed the amount fixed upon 
for such district as provided in the preceding section of this act. 
But if such expense exceed said amount, the joint board of 
School Visitors and selectmen shall meet within fifteen days 
after the close of the school year, and decide whether or not the 
expenditure in excess of the amount fixed upon was necessary to 
maintain the school or schools of the district for the time 
required by law. If said board shall decide that such additional 
expense was necessary, the selectmen shall draw an order on the 
town treasurer for an amount sufficient to pay the same ; but if 
said joint board shall decide that such additional expense was 
not necessary, the district shall pay the same, unless the town 
otherwise order. 

Sec. 112. — ^No town which includes a city within its limits, i^ro. 
shall be required to expend for school purposes in any year a 
greater sum than would be raised by a tax of one mill on its 
grand list, if said city is organized into one or more school dis- 
tricts, and the district or the several districts of the town have Tax m a 
each appropriated for the support of public schools during the 
year in which such tax would be payable a sum of money 
sufficient, with the income derived from other sources, to pay the 
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wages of teachers, the cost of fuel, and the incidental expenses 
of the public schools of said district or districts for at least 
thirty weeks of said year; provided, that the said sum shall be 
\ paid, without abatement, on or before the first day of March 

next following the time at which the town tax shall have become 
due, to the several school districts in the town, in proportion to 
the number of children in each, at the last preceding enumera- 
tion, between the ages of four and sixteen years. 

^"0- Sec. 113. — If any town shall neglect or refuse to provide for 

the support of its schools, according to the provisions of the 

SwnJciiooitL ^^^^^ "®^^ preceding sections, it shall forfeit to the State a sum 
equal to the amount which it was by said provisions required 
to raise and appropriate, to be recovered by the Treasurer of the 
State in an action founded upon this statute. 

^^' Sec. 114. — Whenever the number of scholars in any district 

for any term of school shall be so small that, in the judgment of 
the district, the maintaining of a separate school by said district 
for such term is inexpedient, such district may, for such term, 
by vote, unite its school with the school of an adjoining district 
Jm^of'Smaii'*^" or districts. Such union of schools shall be made only with the 
Snt^Stetricts/'' approval of the School Visitors of the town or towns in which 
the districts are situated. And if any district shall unite its 
school with that of another district or districts, as provided in 
this section, such district shall be deemed to have complied with 
the law, in the same manner as if it had maintained a separate 
school for the time required by law. 

18TO. Sec. 115. — If any district maintains a school of a higher order 

than is required by law, and thereby incurs increased expense 
for its school ; or if any district shall continue its school for a 
longer time than is provided for at the expense of the town, 
according to the twenty-third section of this act; or if any dis- 
Ecwed^^^ trict shall expend for teachers' wages or other purposes a sura 
which the School Visitors and selectmen deem unnecessary and 
extravagant; the cost of such school, above the sum received by 
such district from the town treasury, shall be paid by a tax laid 
by said district Nothing, however, in this act is to be con- 
strued as forbidding the payment of the additional expense of 
continuing any school longer than the time required by law, by 
voluntary contribution, or by tuition charges. 
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Sec. 116. — No district shall be entitled to receive any money "i^ro. 
from the State or town in any year, unless the district commit- conditioM of 

•/ •/ » payment to 

tee shall have made, on or before the fifteenth day of September, ^^^^^ 
next preceding, the report required by the ninety-first section 
of this act 

Sec. 117. — ^The income from the School Fund and the amount isto-mti. 
of the annual State appropriation, apportioned to any school 
district formed from parts of two or more towns, shall be paid 
into the treasury of the town having jurisdiction over such 
district, under the provisions of section fifty -eight of this act ; 
and the expenses of the school in such district shall be paid 
by said town, in the same manner and on the same conditions 
as if said district lay wholly within its limits; but during the 
month of September, in each year, the School Visitors of said niBtrict sitnate^ 
town shall ascertain the cost of maintaining said school for the ^ovmu, 
year ending on the thirty-first day of the preceding August; 
and having deducted from this amount the sums received by 
the town for such district during said year from the School 
fund and State appropriation, they shall apportion the remainder 
of the cost of such school among the towns in which such dis- 
trict lies, in proportion to the number of persons between the 
ages of four and sixteen years in each, as ascertained by the 
enumeration made in the January preceding, according to the 
provisions of section ninety-nine of this act; and shall, before 
the first Monday in October, present a copy of said apportion- 
ment to the selectmen of each of said towns ; and the selectmen 
of the town or towns not having jurisdiction over said district 
shall cause the sums, thus apportioned to their respective towns, 
to be paid from the town treasury to the town having jurisdic- 
tion over said district. 

Sec. 118. — In all cases when a scbool in any district has been i84»-i8m, 
or shall be kept during a portion of the school year, but not 
according to law, or when for any other cause there has been or 
shall be a forfeiture of moneys accruing from the School Fund, power to wmit 
or annual State appropriation, that would otherwise have been 
paid to any town or school district, the Secretary of the Board 
of Education shall, on application from such town or school 
district, examine into the lacts of the case, and decide, according 
to equity, on the right of the applicants to receive the moneys 
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SO forfeited ; and, if he decide in favor of such right, and so 
certify to the Comptroller, the same shall be paid, as if no £(»• 
feiture had occurred. 

Sec. 119. — If any School Visitor shall fraudulently make or 
Fmuduient cer- loiu in making any false certificate, by reason of which moneT 

tlflcate by School •' o j t J j 

Visitors. shall be drawn from the treasury of the State, he shall forfeit 

the sum of sixty dollars to the State, to be recovered by the 
Comptroller, by an action of debt on this statute. 
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Sec. 120. — All taxes imposed by any school district shall be 
laid on all the real estate situated therein, and upon the polls 
and all the ratable personal estate of those persons who belonged 
to said district at the time of laying such tax, and upon the 
interest of any manufacturing or mechanical business, subject 
to taxation, which is located or carried on in said district^ i 
whether the owners reside in or belong to said district or notj . 
except so far as the same may consist in real estate situated out 
of the district; and neither said interest so taxed, nor any real 
estate in said district, shall be taxed in any other school 
district.* 

Sec. 121. — The rate bills for said taxes shall be made out, and 
signed by the district committee, from the assessment list of the 
town or towns in which such district is situated, last completed 
before, or to be completed next after the time of laying such 
taxes, as the district shall direct; and no deduction or abate- 
ment shall be made on account of the indebtedness of the owner 
of any real estate so taxed, unless both the debtor and the cred- 
itor belong to said district, and the debt is secured by a mort- 
gage of real estate situated therein.f 

Skc. 122. — ^Whenever real estate, situated in one district, is 
so assessed and entered in the grand list, in common with other 
estate situated out of said district, that there is no distinct and 
separate value put by the assessors upon the part lying in said 

- -- — — — - — * 

* Eeal estate in any district is taxable there, whether the owner belongs then 
or not. Rowe vs, Blaikeslee^ 11 Conn., 486, 48*7. AUen vs. Gieaaan^ 4 Daj, 381 
That votes imposing school taxes, if inartiflcially drawn, will be favorably con- 
strued, see BarUett vs. Kinsley^ 15 Conn., 332. 

f The rate bills and warrants need not specify on which yearns list the tax was 
laid, if this appears from the votes of the district to which they refer. Sa/irford w. 
Dick^ 16 Conn., 454. 
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district, then said district may call on one or more of the assess- 
ors, for the time being, of the town in which said property is sit- 
uated, to assess, and they shall, on such application, assess the 
value of that part of said estate which lies in said district, and 
! return the same to the clerk of said town ; and notice of sucli 
assessment, and of the meeting of the assessors and selectmen Bepwute assem 

' ° ment of real ei 

hereafl;er mentioned, shall be given by the district committee, in JS^SLP*"*^ 
the same way as a notice for school meetings ; and at the end 
of fifleen days, after said assessment has been returned as afore- 
said, said assessors and selectmen shall meet in such place, as 
said district committee shall designate in such notice, and shall 
have the same power, in relation to such list, as the board of 
relief has in relation to such list of towns; and when such list 
shall be perfected by said assessors and selectmen, the same shall 
be lodged with the town clerk; and said assessment shall be the 
Tale of taxation for said estate, by said district, for the year 
ensuing ; and said assessors shall be paid by said district a rea- 
sonable compensation for their services.* 

Sec. 123. — Whenever there is real estate situated in any dis- 1859. 
trict, which has not been put into the assessment list of the town ; 
or, where there are polls in any district, liable to taxation, which Real estate 

' *^ •' ' ^ ' omitted from 

have not been entered in said assesssment list; such district may KfandiiBt. 
call on one or more of the assessors, for the time being, of the 
town in which such omission has occurred, who shall assess the 
value of such real estate, and make a list of said polls, and add 
such property and polls to the list of the district. 

Sec. 124 — Whenever a district lays a tax on the town list isec. . 
last completed, and any real estate has been sold and conveyed, 
or has in any way changed ownership between the first day of 
October next preceding and the time of laying said tax, such 
district may call out one or more of 'the assessors, for the time Tax upon lan* 

*' . ' sold since the 

being, of the town in which such sale, conveyance or change of townuJt?^ ^' 
property has occurred, who shall assess the value of said real 
estate to the person owning the same at the time of laying said 
tax, and deduct the same from the list of the person in whose 
name it stood on the assessment list of the town. 

* That the doings of assessors, when called out under this section, will be 
fayorablj construed, see Scmford vs. Dickj 15 Conn., 455, 456. 
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i8». Sec. 125. — The assessors, in performing duties mentioned i 

Mode of asBeBs- the two preceding sections, shall proceed in the manner p 

scribed for assessing real estate in the one hundred and twenty* 
second section of this act. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Of thi Normal School. 

Sec. 126. — The Normal School at New Britain shall remaini 
a seminary for the training of teachers in the art of instructing 
oi^jectofBchooi. and governing in the public schools of this State; receiving forj 
that purpose such pupils as may be selected under the provisioi 
of the two succeeding sections of this act; and such sum as the 
Board of Education may, in each year, deem necessary for it 
support, not exceeding in any year twelve thousand dollara^j 
shall be annually paid therefor, from the treasury of the State,| 
to the order of said Board. 

Sec. 127. — The number of pupils shall not exceed two hun- 
dred and twenty. The School Visitors in each town, shall,] 
on request of the Secretary of the Board of Education, forwai 
to him, annually, the names of four persons, two of each sex, 
whom said School Visitors, after examination, can recommend| 
as suitable persons, in age, character, talents, and attainments^: 
to be received as pupils in said school, with a view of their be- 
coming teachers of public schools; but no persons shall be thus 
examined or recommended, until they have lodged with the 
School Visitors a written declaration, signed with their own 
hands, stating that their object in securing admission into said 
school is to become qualified to teach in public schools, and 
that it is their intention to engage in that employment in this 
State. 

Sec. 128. — Said Board shall select, by lot, from the whole 
number of applicants from each county, the proportion of pupils 
to which such county is entitled by its population, of each sex 
an equal number; but not more than one pupil shall be admit- 
ted from any town, until each town, from which an application 
is made, shall have a pupil in the school. Said Board may 
make all needful regulations for the examination of candidates 
for admission to said school ; and may approve, or reject, such 
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as may have been recommended by the School Visitors 

respective towns. The Secretary of the Board shall 

to each pupil, app(»inted by the Board, a certificate of 

pointment, and shall return a list of the pupils, so ap- 
to the Principal of the school. If there shall not be a 

t number of applicants, from any county, to fill the 
of appointments allowed to such county, said Board 
the vacancy, by lot, from the whole number of remain- 

icants. To all pupils so admitted to the school, the 

and all the privileges of the school, shall be gratuitous. 

129.— The Board of Education shall have the applica- 1849-1885. 

he funds for the support of the Normal School ; the ap- 

nt of teachers, and the power of removing them ; and l^w-Yof^Edn- 

er to prescribe the studies and exercises of the school, *^**^®°- 

• its management, and granting diplomas; and shall re- 

nually to the General Assembly their own doings, and 

;ress and condition of the school. 

130. — The Board of Education is authorized to make 1849. 

n for a model primary school, under a permanent 

approved by such Board, in which the pupils of the 

School shall have opportunity to practice the modes of Model primary 

on and discipline, inculcated in the Normal School; and 

it the number composing said model primary school; 

heir discretion, may discontinue said school. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Of Colleges. 

.31. — Whereas the corporation of Yale College, in con- i7». 

►n of a grant made to them by the General Assembly 

, agreed that the Governor and Lieutenant Governor, The Governor 

senior Assistants should be Trustees or Fellows of Governor*®^*' 
lege; and whereas after the adoption of the Constitu- xaiecouege. 
this State, said corporation agreed and requested that 
)r Senators should be thereafter Trustees or Fellows of 
lege, in the place of said six senior Assistants ; and 

afterward said corporation, in 1871, agreed and re- 

that six of the graduates of said College, to be chosen 

reinafier provided, should be from and after its Com- 
10* 
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mencement day in 1872, Fellows of said College, in tte ] 
of said six senior Senators; it is therefore provided thai 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor shall ever hereaftei 
virtue of their offices, be Fellows of said College, and 
as such all the powers and privileges of Fellows, as defin 
the next succeeding section of this act; and that all grad 
of the first degree, of five or more years' standing, in any o 
departments of Yale College, and all persons who have 
admitted to any degree higher than the first in Yale Co 
whether honorary or in course, may, on the day next.prec- 
the public Commencement day of said College, in the 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, cast their votes, under 
regulations as the President and Fellows may prescrib 
six persons to be chosen from among such graduates, an 
six persons who shall be found to be elected by a plu 
of the votes cast, shall be Fellows of Yale College in the 
of the six senior Senators of the State. In case of an eqi 
of votes between two or more candidates, the person who 
hold the said office of fellow, shall be designated by lot 
among the persons receiving such equality of votes. 

Sec. 132. — The Governor and Lieutenant Governor, an 
six graduates chosen as is provided in the preceding se 
shall, together with the President and other Fellows of sai( 
lege and their successors, constitute one corporation, by the 
and style mentioned in the charter of said College ; and 

hecOTiJoratiom ^^^^ ^"^ cnjoy the same powers, privileges, and authori 
as full and ample a manner as though they had been exp 
named and included in said charter; and whenever any va 
shall occur in the number of the other Fellows of said C- 
and their successors, such vacancy shall forever hereafter b 
plied by them and their successors, by election, in the same 
ner as though this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 133. — The six Fellows, who may be elected from a 
the graduates of said College, in the year 1872, shall enroll 
selves by lot in six classes, one holding office for six years, ai 
for five years, another for four years, another for three 
another for two years, and another for one year ; all being 
ble for reelection ; and every year, as a vacancy occurs, all 
uates of the first degree, of five or more years' standing, i 
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t the departments of Yale College, and all persons who have ttfe"ir*SdSS? **' 

ben admitted to any degree higher than the first in Yale Col- *'®"°^^- 

ige, whether honorary or in course, may upon the day next 

ifeceding Commencement day, in the manner heretofore pre- 

rtbed, elect by a plurality of votes a person from among such ^J§^^J£j|l*i. 

hiduates to fill the vacancy, and hold the office of Fellow for '*^'^** 

period of six years, being eligible for reelection; and so when- 

Irer a vacancy shall occur from death, resignation, or any other 

luse, such graduates and persons who have been admitted to 

ich higher degrees, may, on the day next preceding the next 

bmmencement day, elect one of such graduates to fill the office 

f Fellow for the remainder of the term in which a vacancy has 

bcurred. The official year of such Fellows shall end with the 

Uj next preceding each Commencement day. 

, Sec. 134 — The acceptance by said corporation of the provi- isri. 
ions of the three preceding sections, respecting the election of 
jraduate Fellows, shall not operate to make the charter of said 
Drporation as heretofore amended, subject to repeal, alteration, 
T amendment, without the consent of said corporation. 

. Sec. 135. — Whenever there shall be present, at any meeting isas. 
t the corporation of Yale College, a majority of the Fellows 
hereof, such majority shall constitute a quorum for the transac- Quorum. 
ion of business ; provided there be present a majority of those 
rho are, by election, successors of the original trustees thereof; 
md provided due notice of such meeting shall have been given 
all the members of said corporation. 

• 

Sec. 136. — The proceedings of all meetings of the President ^i^°5™*°«f 
md Fellows of said corporation, duly notified as aforesaid, at 
rhich a majority shall have been present, as provided in the 
)receding section of this act, shall be valid in the same manner, 
md to the same extent, as they would have been had a quo- 
fam been present, as required before the enactment of said sec- 
Son. 

Sec. 137.— The President and Fellows of Yale College shall, isao. 
annually, render to the General Assembly an account of the Annual reportii 
receipts and expenditures of the money belonging to said Col- 
lege. 
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Sec. 138. — The funds and estate which have been or ma 
granted, provided by this State, or given by any person or 
sons, to the President and Fellows of Yale College, and by t 
invested and held for the use of that institution, shall, witl 
income thereof, remain exempt from taxation ; but the pri 
property of the officers of said College shall not be exempt i 
taxation. 

Sec. 189. — The bonds of this State, endorsed and know 
" Agricultural College bonds," and constituting the capital o 
Agricultural College fund, shall be and remain in the custoc 
the Commissioner of the School Fund ; and shall not be trao 
able, except by a special act of the General Assembly. 

Sec. 140. — Said Commissioner shall semi-annudly receive 
pay over the interest accruing on said bonds to the Presi 
and Fellows of Yale College, for the special purposes and \ 
the special conditions hereinafter set forth. 

Sec. 141. — Said corporation shall devote said interest, wl 
and exclusively, to the maintenance, in that departmen 
Yale College known as the Sheffield Scientific School, of 
courses of instruction as shall carry out the intent of the a 
Congress entitled " An Act donating public lands to the se^ 
States and Territories, for the benefit of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts,'' approved July 2d, 1862, in the manner spec 
prescribed in the fourth section of said act 

Sec. 142. — Said corporation shall furnish gratuitous educa 
in said courses of instruction, to persons who shall be anm 
nominated to be pupils of said school, in such manner a 
General Assembly shall prescribe. The number of pupils, 
so received gratuitously into said school, shall be, in each 
such a number as would expend a sum equal to one-half o: 
said interest, for the same year, in paying for th^ir instruct! 
said school, if they were required to pay for it at the rcj 
rates charged to other pupils of said school for the same 
Said pupils, so nominated and received, shall be citizens of 
State, and shall be admitted into said school upon the 
terms, and subject to the same rules and discipline, which 
apply to all other pupils of said school, with the single e: 
tion that they shall not be required to pay anything for thei 
struction. 
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. 143. — Said corporation shall annually make up and dis- ises. 

5 the reports, required by the fourth paragraph of the fifth -A-nnnai reports. 

I of said act of Congress. 

. 144. — The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, the three ^^' 
Senators, and the Secretary of the Board of Education, gSJf*^'^**^' 
onstitute a board of visitors, who shall visit said school in 
ear, and report annually thereon to the General Assembly. 

145. — Said visitors, with the Secretary of the Shefiield ^^* 

ific School, shall constitute an appointing board, who shall pfig® to¥\»tuS.* 

from such candidates, as shall offer themselves, those who °°« *"**™«**®°.- 
)e entitled to receive the gratuitous instruction in said 

146. — In case there are more applications for the bounty ^^• 
State than there are vacancies to be filled on the part of JSlctton?** ^ 
ate, said board shall give the preference to such young 
s are fitting themselves for agricultural, and mechanical, 
nufacturing occupations in life, and may have become 
IS through the death of a parent in the naval or military 
t of the United States; and, next to them, to such as are 
3 need of pecuniary assistance ; and shall provide that the 
tments shall be distributed, as far as practicable, among 
vera] counties of the State, in proportion to their popu- 

. 147. — The Secretary of said school shall also be the i864. 

ry of said appointing board, and shall keep a record of ®®gJi^^/,JP* 

ransactions ; and jie shall, at least one month before the 

f each academic year in said school, cause to be published 

ast one newspaper in every county in this State, in which 

paper may then be published, an advertisement, specifying 

mber of pupils, who, by virtue of this act, are entitled to 

aitted into said school for gratuitous instruction, during 

luing academic year, and designating the time and manner 

jh applications may be made to said appointing board for 

ion to said school. 

148. — No person shall give credit, except for board, isza-isro. 
(, washing, or medical aid, to any student of Yale Col- ^^^^tnlf^ts!^ 
rinity College, or Wesleyan University, who is a minor; 
t the consent in writing of his parent, or guardian, or 
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of such Other officer or officers of that one of said institutions oj r:' 
which he is a student, as may be authorized by the governmei 
thereof to act in such cases.* 

Sec. 149. — If any person shall give credit to any minor 
i^CTe&it?^ «*^' aforesaid, contrary to the provisions of the preceding sectioi 

he shall forfeit to the treasurer of this State a sum not 1( 
than twenty nor more than three hundred dollars, accordinj 
to the nature of the offence, at the discretion of the Court;! 
which sum may be recovered in any proper action, before any: 
Court having jurisdiction thereof.f 

Sec. 150. — The State's Attorneys for the counties in which said: 
institutions are respectively located, on the complaint of any of| 
the officers aforesaid, shall prosecute for all violations of the 
two preceding sections. 



1822. 

Prosecuting 
officer. 



1922. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Repeal of existing Statutes concerning Education. 

Sec. 151. — The foregoing statutes, as revised and reported to 
this General Assembly, together with such amendments to the 
same and additional acts relating to the subject of education, as 
have been or shall be adopted at the present session, to be 
revised by said committee and incorporated in the foregoing 
revision, shall, on and after the first day of September, 1872, be 
the statute laws of this State, in lieu of the existing statutes rela- 
ting to education ; and the sixteenth title of the General Statutes 
of 1866, entitled " An Act Concerning Education," and all acts 
amendatory or additional to the same, and sections forty-three, 
forty-four, forty-seven, fifty-six, fifty-seven, fifty-eight, and fifty- 
nine, of Chapter IV. of title thirteenth of the General Statutes 
of 1866, and Chapters CXV. and CXXIIL of the Public Acts of 
1869, and Chapter LIL of the Public Acts of 1871, shall be 
repealed on and after said first day of September, 1872. 

* Unmatriculated students are within the meaning of this section. Morse w. 
The State, 6 Conn., 13. The statute does not forbid giving credit to students at any 
of these institutions where no oflScer has been authorized to give his consent in 
such cases. Id. 1 2. 

f Credit given to a student by an agent without liis principal's knowledge or 
consent will not render the latter liable under this section. Morse vs. &cUe^ 6 
Conn., 13. 
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Sec. 152. — Said repeal shall not impair or aflfect any vested 
rights, privileges, immunities, or offices; or any suit or action, 
civil or criminal, pending at the date when said repeal is to take 
effect ; or revive any act previously repealed ; and all matters, 
civil or criminal, commenced by virtue of any of the statutes 
so repealed may be prosecuted to final effect in the same man- 
ner as if this act had not been passed, unless it shall be other- 
wise specifically provided by law ; nor shall any offence com- 
mitted, or any penalty or forfeiture incurred, under any statute 
repealed by this act, be affected by said repeal. 
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ARTICLE Vm, OF EDUCATION. 

Sec 1. The charter of Yale College, as modified by agreement with the cor- 
poration thereof, in pursuance of an act of the Greneral Assembly, passed in May, 
1792, is hereby oon&med. 

Sec 2. The fund, called the School Fund, shall remain a perpetual fund, the 
interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and encourage- 
ment of the public, or common schools, throughout the State, and for the equal 
benefit of all ihe people thereof. The value and amount of said fund shall, as soon 
as practicable, be ascertained, in such manner as the General Assembly may pre- 
scribe, published and recorded in the Comptroller's office ; and no law shall ever be 
made authorizing said fund to be diverted to any other use than the encourage- 
ment and support of public, or common schools, among the several school societies, 
as justice and equity shall require. 

AN ACT CONCERNING COMMUNITIES AND CORPORATIONS. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS RESPECTING COMMUNITIES. 

Sec. 232. The warning of every meeting of any borough, city, ecclesiastical 
society, school society, school district, or other public community, diall specify the 
objects for which such meeting is to be held. 

Sec 233. In the absence of any special appointment, the first selectman of any 
town, and the first trustee or committee man of any religious, ecclesiastical, 
literary, or eleemosynary society, and the committee of any school district, shall be 
the agent, eoo^fficw, of his respective community or corporation. 

Sbc. 234. AU towns, societies, and other communities, when lawfully assem- 
bled, shall have power to choose a moderator to preside in said meetings, unless a 
presiding officer for said meeting shall have been appointed in conformity to some 
other statutory provision ; and if any person shall, by noise, tumult, quarrelling, or 
by any other unlawful act, disturb such meeting, or prevent it from proceeding in 
an orderly and peaceable manner, to the choice of a moderator, or after the appoint- 
ment or choice of a moderator, shall vilify and abuse liim, or interrupt him in the 
discharge of his duty, or, after he has commanded silence, shall speak in the meet- 
ing without liberty from the moderator, unless it be to ask reasonable liberty to 
speak, he shall forfeit to the treasury of the town where the oflFense is committed 
a sum not less than one dollar nor more than seven dollars, according to the nature 
of the offense. 
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Seo. 235. All offenses against the provisions of this chapter may be heard and 
determined by a justice of the peace, unless aggravated by some high-handed 
breach of the peace, in which case the offender shall be bound by such justice of 
the peace to the next superior court, to answer for the offense, which court may 
impose a fine upon him, according to the aggravation of the offense, not exceeding 
thirty-four dollars, to the use of &e treasury of such county. 

Sbo. 236. The moderator of such meetings, and the presiding officer in electors' 
meetings, whenever any disorders are committed in the meeting punishable by law, 
and the offender or offenders shall refuse to submit to his lawful authority, shall 
have power to order any sheriff, deputy sheriff, or constable, to take the offender 
or offenders into custody, and, if necessary, to remove him or them out of such 
meeting, until he or they shall conform to order, or if need be, until such meeting 
shall be closed, and thereupon such officer shall have power to command aU 
necessary assistance, as in cases of preserving the peace and suppressing riots, 
and any person, refusing to assist when commanded, shall be liable to the same 
penalties as for refusing to assist sheriffs and constables in the execution of their 
offices ; but no person commanded to assist shall be deprived of his right to act in 
the meetings, nor shall the offenders be so deprived any longer than they refuse 
to conform to order. 

Sec. 237. All questions in such meetings shall be decided by a major vote of 
the qualified members present, and whenever there shall be an equal vote, the 
question shall be decided by the moderator. 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO PARTICULAR CORPORATIONS. 

AOADEKIES. 

Seo. 253. Any number of individuals in any town in this State may associate 
for the purpose of establishing or maintaining an academy school, and being so 
associated shall, on complying with the provisions of this section, be a body politic 
and corporate ; may choose a president and other officers ; may enact by-laws to 
regulate the affairs of such corporation not inconsistent witii the laws of this State, 
or of the United States, and compel the due observance thereof by suitable penal- 
ties ; may sue and be sued, and do all other acts necessary and proper for the 
well ordering the affairs of such corporation, and may purchase and hold real or 
personal estate of a value not exceeding ten thousand dollars ; but before any 
such association shall be entitled to the privileges herein granted, it shall lodge 
with the secretary of this State a copy of its articles of association. 

pn addition, June 28th, 1867.] 

LITBRART AND SOIENTIPIO ASSOCIATIONS AND UBRABY COMPANIES. 

Any number of individuals, in any town or city, may associate for literary 
or 8cienti6c purposes, or for the purpose of establishing a public library ; and 
being so associated shall, on compliance with the provisions of this section, 
be a body poliac and corporate; may choose a president and other officers; may 
hold so much property as may be necessary for the purposes aforesaid ; may enact 
by-laws for regulating the affairs of such corporation, not inconsistent with the 
laws of this State, and compel the due observance thereof by suitable penalties ; 
may sue and be sued, and do all acts necessary and proper for the well ordering 
of the affairs of such corporations ; but before such association shall be entitled to 
the privileges herein granted, it shall lodge with the secretary of tiiis State a copy 
of its articles of association. 

pn addition, July 8th, 1869.] 

Seo. 1. Each town, borough and city may establish and maintain a public 
library therein, for the use of the inhabitants thereof, and may provide suitable 
rooms therefor, under such regulations as may from time to time be prescribed by 
the inhabitants of the town, or by the city council 
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Sbc. 2. Any town, borough, or city may appropriate money for suitable build- 
ings or rooms, and for the foundation of such library a sum not exceeding one 
dollar for each of its taxable polls, in the year next preceding that in which such 
appropriation is made ; may also appropriate annually, for tiie maintenance and 
increase thereof, a sum not exceeding fifty cents for each of its taxable polls, in 
the year next preceding that in which such appropriation is made; and may 
receive, hold and manage any devise, bequest or donation for the establishment, 
increase, or maintenance of a public library within the same. 

Passed Mat Session, A. D. 1872. 

Whoever willfully and maliciously writes upon, injures, defaces, tears or de- 
stroys any book, plate, picture, engraving, or statue belonging to any law, town, 
cit^ or other public library, shall be punished by a fine of not less than five dollars, 
nor more than five hundred dollars for every such offence. 

AN ACT CONCERNING CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

OF OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIO PBOPEBTT. 

Seo. 37. Every person who shall willfully and maliciously bum any state-house, 
court-house, county-house, town-house, arsenal, magazine, prison, common jail, 
work-house, poor-house, market, or other building, belonging to this State, or to 
any county, town, city, or borough in this State, or any church, chapel, meeting- 
house, or other building generally used for religious worship, or any college, 
academy, school-house, or other building generally used for literary instruction, 
shall sidOfer imprisonment in the Connecticut State prison, for a term not less than 
seven nor more than ten years. 

Sec. 38. Every person, who shall willfully attempt to bum, or conspire with 
others to bum any state-house, court-house, county-house, town-house, arsenal, 
magazine, prison, common jail, work-house, market, or other building belonging to 
this State, or to any county, town, city or borough in this State, or any (Siurch, 
chapel, meeting-house, or other building; generally used for religions worship, or 
any college, academy, school -house, or other building generally used for literary 
instruction, shall suffer imprisonment in the Connecticut State prison, for a term 
not less than two nor more than five years. 

Seo. 39. Every person who shall, in the night season, willfully and maliciously 
break any window, or door, in any state house, court-house, house of public 
worship, town house, college, school-house, or other public building, shall be 
punished by fine, not exceeding seven dollars, or by imprisonment in a common 
jail, not exceeding thirty days, or by such fine and imprisonment both. 

Sec. 40. Every person who shall willfully and maliciously injure, or deface, 
any house of public worship, school-house or other public building, or shall will- 
fully and maliciously iiyure, destroy, or carry away, any stove, stove-pipe, chair, 
table, or other furniture, situate in and belonging to any house of public worship, 
school-house, or other public building, or shall willfully and maliciously injure, 
destroy, or carry away, any public lantern, light, or lamp, shall be punished by 
fine, not exceeding seventeen dollars, or by imprisonment in a common jail, not 
exceeding ninety days, or by such fine and imprisonment both. 

OF OFFENSES AGAINST DEOENOY AND MORALITY. 

Seo. 214. Every person who shall, at any time, willfully interrupt or disturb 
any district school, or any public, private, or select school, while the same is in 
session, shall pay a fine not exceeding seven dollars, nor less than one dollar, or 
shall suffer imprisonment in a common jail, not exceeding thirty days, or shall pay 
such fine and suffer such imprisonment both.* 

* This section includes singing schools. State vs. Oager^ 26 C. R. 607. What 
constitutes a school. State vs. C^er^ 28 C. R. 232. 
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An Act in addition to an Act concerning Education, 

Passed Mat Session, A. D. 1872. 



Whereas^ Doubts have existed regarding the construction and 
requirements of certain acts concerning Education, which 
provided for the payment of expenses of public schools by 
the towns ; and certain school districts have incurred ex- 
pense, and it has never been decided whether the towns to 
which such districts belong should pay such expense or not ; 
Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gene- 
ral Assembly convened: 

Section 1. The selectmen and school visitors of each town 
in which any of the school districts have claims against the 
town for expenses incurred since the first day of September, 
1870, for wages of teachers, (including board,) fuel and inci- 
dental expenses, shall meet on or before the fifteenth day of 
September, 1872, and examine the claims of each of such 
school districts, and 'decide in each case whether the expense 
incurred for the above named purposes was necessary to main- 
tain the school or schools for the time the law required the 
schools to be kept open in each year, or for such time as the 
town had voted to pay the expenses of the schools, if the time 
the town had voted was longer than that required by law. If 
they shall find in any case that all the expenses incurred for 
the above named purposes were not necessary, they shall decide 
what part was necessary. And the town shall pay to each 
school district the amount of such expense as the selectmen 
and school visitors shall decide was necessary for the purposes 
above named, after deducting the amount the town has before 
paid to such district for such purposes. 

• Sec. 2. If in any case the selectmen and school visitors 
shall neglect to meet and decide as required in the preceding 
section, the town shall pay to the school district the full amount 
of expense incurred by the district for the purposes named in 
the preceding section. 
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AboKtion of School Districts, 134*-13T* 

Academy schools, how incorporated, - - .•--. 168* 

Acting School Visitor appointed by Board of School Visitors, 125* 

by District Board of Education, 123 

Agent of State Board of Education, for inspecting factories, &a, 114 

Agricultural College Fund, and bonds, _ 164* 

Apparatus, School, 126* 140* 

Appeal to Superior Court from town proceedings as to formation, alteration, 

&c., of Districts, 128*, 129* 

Appropriation for support of public schools, -.-..• 143* 

school Ubraries, Ac 136*-13'r* 140* 

Normal School, 150* 

educational conventions, or Teachers' Institutes, 117 

Arrest of truants, 115 

Assessment of property and polls taxable by school districts, .148*, 149* 

Board of Education in certain school districts, appointment of, 121-122 

powers and duties, 12 2-1 23 

Board of Education, State, how constituted, _ 117 

powers and duties, 117, 118» 

Secretary of, 117, 118 

expenses of, 118 

may appoint an agent to see that children are sent to school, 1 14 
to fix sum annually necessary for support of Normal School, 1 50* 

to select its pupils, 150* 

to superintend its management, 151* 

may establish a model primary school, 151* 

Books, coming into possession of school officers, to be preserved, and trans- 
mitted, 126* 

text books to be furnished to poor children, 138* 

not to be changed oftener than once in five years, 117 

Boroughs, arrest of truants in, 115 

By-Laws, of cities and towns, as to truants, - -- 115 

appointment of a committee to prosecute under, 115 

Certificates, of teachers, 123, 124, 139* 140* 

of District Committees to School Visitors, - 142* 

of School Visitors to Comptroller, 142* 143* 

.*' *' " to selectmen, 145* 

Charges for tuition, to meet extra expenses for graded schools, &c., 146* 

Children, to be instructed, &c., by their parents and guardians, or employers, 113 

required to be educated, in school or at home, 113, 114 

if unruly, may be bound out by selectmen, 114, 115 

if idle and truants, may be sent to Reform School, 4c., 116 

enumeration of, - 138*, 141* 

admission of non-residents to District Schools, 134* 
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City, organized into several school districts, „ 146* 146* 

bj-laws as to truants, 115 

Gerk of school district, election of, 131* 

duties of, 131* 

enumeration of children by,. _ 141* 

Colored children to be admitted to all schools, 119 

Commissioner of the School Fund to manage the Agricultural College Fund, 164* 
Committee, District — see District Committee. 

Comptroller, returns to, 123, 125* 142* 143* 

to distribute income of School Fund and annual State appropria- 
tion, 143* 

to deduct for districts where school has not been properly kept, 144* 

to sue for forfeitures, 144*, 148* 

orders in favor of districts having a Board of Education, 123 

Compulsory Education, 113, 114 

Consolidation of Districts, 134*-137* 

Funds of the districts consolidated, 129*, 136* 

Constitution of Connecticut, provisions of concerning education, 16*7* 

Conventions of friends of education, 117 

Districts, formation^ alteration and dissolution, 126*, 128* 

notice of such proceedings, _ 128* 

appeal to Superior Court, 128* 129* 

first meeting, how called, . 120 

consolidation or abolition of, 134* 

of parts of a district, 136* 

disposition of funds, ^., on consolidation, 129*, 136* 

boundary lines, settlement of^ 127* 

record of, 120 

formed from School Societies organized under Act of 1865, 121, 122 

are corporations, 126* 

powers and duties, 126* 

may take land for site of school-house,... 133*, 134* 

must originally contain not less than forty children, 126* 

school may be discontinued when there are not over eight children, 119 

neglect of, to maintain a school, 132* 

to receive no State aid in such case, 144* 

meetings, when held, 130* 

place of, - 180* 

notice of, 130* 157* 

what to specify, 157* 

who may vote in, 131* 

penalty for disturbing, -157*, 168* 

officers, 131* 

records, 127* 

special district funds, 136*, 137* 

ordinary expenses to be paid by town, 145* 

expenses unnecessarily incurred, 146*, 146* 

situated in more than one town, formation of, &c, 126* 

pajrment of public money for, 147* 
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Districts, jurisdiction over, 129* Ut* 

enumeration of children in, 13d* 

to receive no State or town money, unless the district committee 

make their report to the School Visitors, 147* 

nor unless there is a suitable school-house, 132* 

District Oonmiittee—appointment of, 130* 

duties of, 137*-139* 

enumeration of children by, - , 141* 

visitation of schools by, 126*, 138* 

Division of districts, apportionment of Amds upon, 129* 

Documents, coming into possession of school officers, to be preserved, 126* 

Ecclesiastical Society — land of not to be taken for site of school-house, 134* 

Election of School Visitors, manner of, - 119 

" " " Committee in consolidated districts, manner of, 136* 

Employment of teachers by School Visitors, 119, 124, 132* 138* 

Enumeration of children, 138*, 141* 

non-resident children not to be enumerated, 141* 

Estimate by School Visitors and selectmen of cost of schooling for each 

school year, - - 144* 

Expenses of maintaining schools, estimates of, 144* 

apportionment of, among the different districts, 146* 

payment of, 146* 

unnecessary expenses, 146*, 146* 

of Board of Education, 118 

of Secretary of Board of Education, 118 

of Educational Conventions, 117 

Factories, children employed in, to be instructed, 113 

inspection of, by School Visitors, A;c, 114 

Fees — of magistrates on prosecutions of truants, Ac., 116, 116 

of assessors of taxes, 149* 160* 

of School Visitors, 126* 

for enumeration of children in a district, 142* 

Forfeitures — for a misapplication of public school moneys, 144* 

by town, for a neglect to support itsschools, 146* 

remission of, 147* 

Forms, of return of an enumeration of the children in a district, 142* 

town, 142* 

Free schools, 119, 146* 146* 

Fuel for school-houses, 126*, 138* 

Funds appertaining to schools, management of,_ 120, 135* 136* 

income of all town flmds to be paid into 

town treasury, 144* 

income of society or district funds, 144* 

disposition of, on alteration of districts, 129* 

on abolition of districts, 135* 136*, 144* 
on repeal of vote of abolition,... 137* 
funds of former school societies, 121, 144* 

Furnishing school-houses, 126* 

Girls, arrest of vagrant, 11$ 
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Graded schools, 126* 

extra expense for, 146* 

Grand jurors, duty to prosecute for neglect to instruct children, 114 

" " illegal voting at school meetings, 131* 

Guardians, duty of, - _ 114 

High Schools — ^towns may establish, « 139* 

support of, 139* 146* 

appointment of High School committee, _. . 139* 

powers of School Visitors over, 139* 

duties of School Visitors, _ 124 

State aid for library, -> 140* 

Industrial School for Girls, truant girls may be sent to,_ 116 

Institutes, teachers', 117 

Joint Board of School Visitors and selectmen, .. ,144*, 146* 

Judge of Superior Court— jurisdiction oyer proceedings to take land for 

school-house sites, .133*, 134* 

Jurisdiction over districts lying in several towns, .129* 147* 

Length of school terms required, 118, 119 

Libraries, school, establishment of, 126* 

supervision of by School Visitors, 125* 140* 

State aid for, 136* 137* 140* 

Libraries, towns, cities and boroughs may tax themselves to establish and 

mamtain, 158* 159* 

Literary and scientific associations and library companies, 1 58* 

Manufactories, instruction of children employed in, 113 

inspection of, by School Visitors, &c., 114 

Model primary school in connection with the Normal School, 151* 

Normal School — annual appropriation for,.. 150* 

number of pupils, . 150* 

nomination and selection of, 150*, 151* 

instruction gratuitous, 151* 

under supervision of State Board of Education, 151* 

annual report of Secretary of the Board, 117, 118 

establishment of model primary school, 151* 

Notioe of proposition to form, alter, or dissolve a school district, 128* 

to each district of the official estimate of its necessary expenses for 

ensuing year, 145* 

Oath may be administered by any School Visitor, when, 138* 

Parents, duties of, 113, 114 

Penalties — for not instructing children under one's care, 113, 114 

against truants, ._ 115, 116 

for fraudulent certificate by a School Visitor, 148* 

for illegal voting at district meetings, 131* 

for neglect to accept a school office or to perform its duties, 131* 

for refusing to call a district meeting, 138* 

for trusting minor students at Colleges, except for necessaries, . . 156* 

for disturbing meetings of districts, etc., 157*, 158* 

for injuring any book, etc., belonging to a public library, 159* 

Police, may arrest truants, 116 

Police Court — ^prosecution of truants before, ... 116, 116 
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Primary school} model, in comiection with the Nonnal School, 151* 

Public money — annual appropriation and distribution, 143* 

how paid in case of districts lying in several towns, 14*7* 

withheld if district has no school-house, 132* 

or if district committee fail to report to School Visitors, 14*7* 

when paid to districts having a Board of Education, 123 

misapplication of, penalty for, 144* 

Pupils— disobedient, may be suspended or expelled, 138* 

poor, may have school books provided for them, 138* 

non-residents, may be admitted when, ._ 134* 

Record of description and limits of district, 121* 

Records of School Societies deposited with towns, 120 

Reform School, habitual truants, &c., may be sent to, 116 

Registers, for schools, form of how prescribed, 117 

how kept, 141* 

to be returned by teachers, under penalty, 141* 

Repealing clauses, 156* 161* 

Reports — ^to the General Assembly by the Board of Education, Ill, 151* 

by Visitors of Sheffield Scientific School, 155* 

by the Corporation of Yale College, 153* 

to towns, by Secretary of School Visitors, 125* 

by School Visitors and selectmen, 144* 

by School Committees, 136* 

to School Visitors, by Acting Visitors, 125* 

" " " district committees, 138* 141* 

to Secretary of State Board of Education, by Scliool Visitors,. . . 126* 
to Agricultural Colleges and the Secretary of the Interior, by the 

Sheffield Scientific School, 166* 

Returns, to Comptroller, by School Visitors, 125* 142* 143* 

by District Boards of Education, 123 

to School Visitors, by district committees, &c., 138*, 139*, 141* 

forms, _ 142* 

correction of, _ 142* 

to be lodged with town treasurer, 142* 

Salary of Secretary of State Board of Education, i 118 

See Fees. 

Scholars, admission of non-residents, 134* 

suspension or expulsion of disobedient, 138* 

if poor, maybe furnished with textbooks, 138* 

Schools, to be maintained by towns, 118, 131* 

neglect of district to keep, 132* 143* 

temporary imion of small schools, 146* 

how long to be kept, annually, 118, 119, 143* 

visitation of, 125* 

admission of non-resident children, 134* 

School books, not to be changed for five years, Ill 

mode of making change, 124 

to be provided for poor children, ^ 138* 

School committees, 131* 
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Pagt 

School Fund of the State, distribution of income, 143* 

held by school societies, 120 

" " districts, .136* 137* 

treasurer, 120 

School-house, authority of school districts as to, 126* 134* 

must be kept up to the satisfaction of the School Visitors, 132* 

support withdrawn fh>m districts having none, 1 32* 

howbuUt, 132* 

fixing site for, 132* 133* 

taking land for site, 133* 134* 137* 

disposition of, on division of district, ... 129* 

may be used for any purpose out of school hours, by a two- 
thirds district vote, - 134* 

School-houses, penalty for injuring or destroying, 159* 

School Societies, see SocieHes^ School. 
School Visitors, see Visitors, School. 

School year, begins September 1st, 143* 

Secretary of State Board of Education — duties, 117,118 

power to remit forfeitures of public money, 147* 

salary, 117 

correspondence with School Visitors, 126* 

to receive nominations for pupils at Normal 

School, 160* 

to draw for State aid for school Ubraries,.. 140* 

Secretaryof Board of Visitors, duties of, 126* 126* 

compensation of, 126* 

Selectmen, duty to see that children are well brought up and instructed, 1 14 

may bind out unruly children, 114, 116 

to have charge of and manage town school fUnds, &a, 120 

to settle District boundaries, 127* 

to cause them to be recorded, 120 

to warn the first meeting of new districts, . 120 

to give notice of aboUtion of a part of a school district, 137* 

to divide funds and debts of School Societies lying in two towns, 121 

• '* '' of school districts whose limits are altered, 129* 

to draw on treasurer for district expenses, 145* 

Sheffield Scientific School to have the income of the Agricultural College 

Fund, - 154* 

admission of State pupils, 164* 155* 

State Board of Visitors, 166* 

Secretary of the Board of Visitors, 156* 

Sheriffs may arrest truants, 115 

Societies, Ecclesiastical, land of not to be taken for site of school-house, 134* 

Societies, School— obligations and property transferred to towns, 120 

mode of transfer where the Society lay in two towns, .. 121 

may become school districts. .. 122 

organized under Act of 1866, 121, 122 

records, 120 
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State appropriations, for public schoolB, 143* 

Normal School, 160* 

libraries and apparatus,. 140* 

educational conventions,.. 11*7 

State's Attorneys, to prosecute for neglect to instruct children, 114 

illegal voting at school meetings, 131* 

trusting minor students at Colleges, ex- 
cept for necessaries, 156* 

Superior Court, appointment of committee to divide School Society funds,.. 121 
appeal to from proceedings relating to the formation, altera- 
tion or dissolution of School Districts, 128* 129* 

proceedings to take land for school-house sites, 133*, 1 34* 

Support of schools, 141* 

Taxes— by School Districts, 126* 148*-.160* 

Taxes— on what laid, 148* 

change of title after completion of grand list, 149* 

deduction for indebtedness, 148* 

** " property alienated after completion of grand list, .. . 149* 

for extra expenses,.. - 146* 

Taxes — mode of assessing real estate Ijing partly in and partly out of a 

district, 148* 149* 

collectors of district taxes, 131* 132* 

by towns, for high schools, 139* 

to compensate consolidated districts for their property taken, 136* 

exemptions in favor of Yale College, 164* 

Teachers — examination of, 123, 124,139* 140* 

certificates of, 123, 124, 139* 140* 

revocation of certificates, .-124, 140* 

institutes, lit 

in Normal School, 151* 

may be employed by School Visitors, when, .119, 124, 132* 138* 

roust keep a school register, 141* 

liability of district for wages, 126* 141* 

Term of school — notice to be given to Secretary of School Visitors of com- 
mencement and dose of term, 138* 

union of small schools for a term, 146* 

Text books. State Board of Education authorized to prescribe, 117 

not to be changed oftener than once in five years, 117 

School Visitors may prescribe, 123 

to give Visitors of adjoining towns notice of 

proposed change of, _ 124 

Towns— obligation to maintain schools, 118, 132* 137* 

manner of electing School Visitors, ,. 119 

may take lands for sites for school-houses, 137* 

take the obligations and property of school societies, 121 

may form, unite, alter and dissolve school districts, 126* 

may direct that all teachers shall be employed by the School 

Visitors, .124,138* 

11* 
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Towns may abolish all school districts, 134* 

in such cases towns succeed to ftinds and obligations 

of the districts, 136* 

to elect a school committee, 135* 

manner of electing school committee, 135* 

repeal of vote of abolition, _ 137* 

Jurisdiction over districts lying in different towns, .. 129* 

contribution toward expenses of such districts, 147* 

duties when an ac^oining town abolishes its part of a joint school 

district, 137* 

may make by-laws as to truants, . 115 

to pay expenses of district schools, , 145* 146* 

exception where there is a city within the town limits, 145* 146* 

payment of public money to, 132*, 143* 

income of town school flmds to be psad into town treasury, 144* 

Town deposit fund, 144* 

Treasurer of State, actions by, _ 146* 

of school district, 131* 132* 

of town school funds, 120 

Trinity College— credit not to be given to minor students, except for neces- 
saries, - - 155* 

Truants — ^by-laws as to, 115, 116 

mode of prosecution, 116, 116 

Tuition, voluntary payments for, 146* 

Union Districts, under Act of 1841, 129* 

Union of small schools for a term,. 146* 

Vagrant children, arrest and prosecution of, -.115, 116 

Visitors, School, manner of election of, 119 

organization, 123 

Secretary of, his duties, 125* 126* 

powers aud duties, ^123, 126* 132, 139* 

to employ teachers if town so direct, 124, 138* 

power to fill district ofiBces, 131* 

to open school in districts neglecting to keep one,. 132* 
to administer an oath or affirmation to a returning 

officer, 138* 

to appoint high school committees 139* 

to regulate high schools,.. . 139* 

to supervise school libraries, 140* 

to apportion expenses of districts lying in several 

towns, - 14t* 

duties in connection with selectmen, 125* 144*, 146* 

Acting School Visitor, 125* 126* 

compensation of, 126* 

powers superseded in districts having a Board of Educa- 
tion, 123 

to inspect factories where children are employed, 114 

to nominate pupils for Normal School, 160* 

to be udedby district committees, 138* 
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Visitors, School, enumeration of children by, on faOure of District Com- 
mittee, &a, 141* 142* 

certificate to Comptroller of number of children in the town, 142* 
'* ** that schools haye been kept ac- 
cording to law, 143* 

penalty for fhtudulent certificates by, 148* 

Wesleyan University — credit not to be given to minor students, except for 

necessaries, , - - 156* 

Yale College— constitution of corporation, 151*-153* 

quorum of corporators, _ 163* 

confirming act,. 163* 

acceptance of provisions for election of graduate Fellows not 

to affect the perpetuity of the charter, 163* 

annual report of finances, 153* 

exemptions Arom taxation, 154* 

to receive income of Agricultural College Fund, for the use of 

the Sheffield Scientific School, 154* 

mode of its application, 154* 

annual reports of experiments, &c., made at the expense of 

the Agricultural College Fund, 156* 

credit not to be extended to minor students, except for ne- 
cessaries, - 165* 

Year, School, begins September Ist, 143* 



APPEJ^DIX. 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

ILED PROM THE RETURNS OP THE ACTING SCHOOL VISITORS, 

SHOWING THE CONDITION OP 

MMON SCHOOLS EST OOE^KEOTIOUT, 

DURING THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1871. 

•-•-• 



PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

eat pains have been taken to make the following tables as 
ct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not attainable, 
may be considered as giving a just view of the condition of 
ublic schools. These tables are based upon the returns which 
iw requires the school visitors of every town to submit each 
to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. The 
)1 visitors receive their information, to a considerable extent, 
the district committees, and they again from the teachers 
a they employ. To facilitate the collection of these returns, 
to make them as complete and correct as possible. School 
sters are provided, at the expense of the State, for all public 
)l8. They may be obtained from the Secretary of the State 
d of Education. 

EXPLANATION OP THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

lumn No. 1. The towns in each county arranged alphabet- 
, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
n, Norwich and Middletown there are districts which make 
►endent reports, and these reports are given separately. 
». 2. The population of each town according to the United 
8 Census of 1870, as revised at the Census Bureau in Washing- 

•. 3. The Grand List of each town, as given in the State 
jurer's Rtport to the General Assembly, May, 1871. 
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No. 4. The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 6. The number of public schools in each town. 

No. 6. The number of departments in the public schools, 
counting each school room of a graded school as one department 

Nos. 1 and 8. The average length, in days and decimals of a 
day, of the schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 9. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age enumerated in each town in January, 1871; the basis of 
distributing the income of the School Fund to the several towns. 
These figures agree with those in the Report of the Commissioner 
of the School Fund to the General Assembly, May, 1871. 

Nos. 10 and 11. The number of children registered as attend- 
ing public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 12. The number registered over sixteen years of age. 

No. 13. The number of different scholars registered in the 
public schools during the year reported ; in other words, the num- 
ber of children who attend public schools some part of the year. 

No. 14. The number of children attending any other school 
than the public schools. 

No. 16. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age who attended no school of any kind during the year. 

Nos. 16 and 17. The average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21. The number of male teachers and female 
teachers employed in winter and in summer respectively. 

Nos. 22 and 23. The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that was supplied 
by the district. 

No. 24. The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more sucessive terms. 

No. 26. The number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time. 

No. 26. The amount of money received by each town from the 
School Fund. 

No. 27. The amount of income from the Town Deposit Fund 
in each town. 

No. 28. The amount of income from local fimds. 

No. 29. The amount of money appropriated for schools from 
town tax in each town. 

No. 30. The amount of money raised for school purposes by 
district tax. 
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No. 31. The amount of voluntary contributions for teachers* 
board, fuel or other expenses. 

No. 32. The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously named. 

No. 33. The total amount of money received for public schools 
from all sources. 

No. 34. The amount expended for teachers' wages, including 
board. 

No. 35. The amount expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 36. The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 37. The amount expended for other objects than those 
previously mentioned. 

No. 38. The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 38 include money expended for new school 
houses, also the small amount expended for libraries and apparatus. 
The columns containing these amounts are omitted from these 
tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 1 48 and 1 49. 

Tables of averages and percentages, showing the relative posi- 
tion and rank of the towns in various particulars, may be found 
upon pages 160 to l73. 
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The wnumnte reported as expended for new sctvool houses during the year ending 
August 3Utj 1871, are given below. These amounts are included in the "totals" 
of expenses in the tables on pages 131-147. 



TOWNa 



yb.of 

School 

Houses. 



Amoimt. 



HAETPORD COUNTY. 



Hartford, 

Avon, 

Bristol, 

Canton, 

Hartland, 

Manchester, 

New Britain, 

Southington, 

Windsor Locks, 



Total, 



2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



9 



$73,608.07 

1,300.00 

6.783,82 

8,800.00 

500.00 

15,000.00 

♦17,857.57 

5,633.94 

*6,290.00 



TOWNS. 



No. of 

School 

Bouses. 



Amount. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



$134,773.40 



Bridgeport, I 

Fairfield, I 

Greenwich, ! 

Hunting^n, j 

Norwalk, ■ 

Ridgefield, 

Stamford,-- __ 
Weston,-. 



Total, 



2 


$26,383.81 




638.50 




2,081.75 




700.00 




15,268.00 




750.00 


2 


3,129.46 


1 


710.00 



10 ! $49,661.52 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



New Haven, 

Derby, 

Meriden, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 



Total, 



$49,062.48 

♦494.48 

♦8,736.26 

♦1,118.89 

5,754.44 



$65,166.55 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



Norwich, 

Franklin, 

Ledyard, 

Preston, 


2 
1 
2 

1 


$18,012.65 
1,048.87 
1,849.00 
4,036.05 


Total, 


6 


$24,945.57 



Putnam, . 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 

ir~ I ^$500.00 



Norfolk, 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



$576.00 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



Middletown, _ . 

Haddam, 

Clinton 

Cromwell, 


1 
1 

1 


Total, 


3 



♦$4,220.49 

3,535.00 

60,000.00 

3,100.00 



TOLL.iND COUNTY. 



Veraon,, 



2 I $23,891.20 



BY COUNTIES. 



$70,855.49 



Hartford, 


9 


New Haven, . . 


2 


New London, -- 


6 


Fairfield, 


10 


Windham, 




Litchfield, 


1 


Middlesex, 


3 


Tolland, 


2 



Total,... 



33 



$134,773.40 
65,166.55 
24,945.57 
49,661.52 
♦500.00 
576.00 
70,855.49 
23,891.20 

$370,369.73 



♦ For buildings reported in previous years. 



ht 
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amovmJts expended for Libraries and Apparatus, during the year ending 
4 31st^ 1871, are asfoUows. TJiese amounts are included in the *' Totals'* of 
es inihe tables on podges 131-147. 



DWN& Amount, 

)rd, $767.87 

7.70 

1, 34.50 

a, 30.00 

Hartford, 56,00 

d, 94.00 

ngton, 42.60 

lester, 179.00 

Britain, 90.00 

llle, -- 170.00 

ury, 30.00 

ington, 20.00 

Windsor J40.00 

d, 51.00 

Hartford, 30.00 

ersfield, 38.00 

jor Locks, 165.00 

$1,945.67 



Haven, $1,310.09 

Drd, 320.00 

, 258.58 

Haven, 30.00 

on, 37.22 

Bn, 186.20 

d, 13.00 

ituck, 90.00 

Haven, 10.00 

e, 16.90 

igford, 20.00 

bury, 142.50 

tt, 7.00 

bridge, 62.00 

$2,503.49 



London, $123.97 

ch, 135.00 

jyme, 12.00 

on, 5.00 

rd, 400 

ae, 65.00 

igton, 54.75 

$399.72 



jport $401.38 

iry, 337.78 

>ld, 35.00 

wich, 48.30 

Canaan, 5.00 

12 



TOWN& 



Norwalk,-. 
Ridgefield, 
Stamford, . 
Stratford, - 
Westport, 



Amount, 

134.00 

5.00 

175.76 

32.60 

110.00 



$1,284.72 



Pomfret, . . 
Putnam, _ . 
Scotland, . 
Windham, 



$10.00 
11.00 
20.75 
83.00 



$124.75 



Litchfield, 

Barkhamsted, . 

Morris, 

New MUford,, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Sharon, 

Torrington, __, 
Watertown, . _ . 
Winchester, . . . 
Woodbury, ... 



$20.00 
35.00 
11.09 
37.70 
10.00 

200.00 

100.00 
63.66 
10.00 

181.80 
12.00 



$681.25 



Middletown, . . 

Chatham, 

East Haddam,. 
Middlefield,... 
Old Saybrook,. 
Portland, 



$162.12 
10.00 
91.25 
10.00 
101.60 
30.00 



$404.97 



Coventry,. 
Stafford,.. 
Union, ... 
Vernon, . . 



$10.00 
14.40 
20.00 
70.00 



$114.40 



Hartford County,. 
\ew Haven 
New London 
Fairfield 
Windham 
Litchfield 
Middlesex 
Tolland 



.$1,945.67 

. 2,503.49 

- 399.72 

. 1,284.72 

. 124.75 

. 681.25 

. 404.97 

. 114.40 

$7,458.97 



At uAieAotf fAe Tbufot I'n Ae State are a/rranged tuxor^ngio Oearnoumt o/laxabli 
property in each far every child belween four CMd lixteen years of age. 
The wnount is given in doliara. 

This tabl« is based upon the Grand list completed in 187D, and tlie Enumeration 
of ohildrea taken in January, 1811, and is designed to show the relative wealth of 
the several towns, aa compared with their respective number of children oF 
school a^. An eisminittioD of this table will show, approsUmaOiy, which tovm 
are beat able to provide liberall}' for their public schools. 

Where a district is formed of parts of two or more towns, the law now requires 
tbat aU the children in such district shall be returned as from the town which hu 
jurisdiction over the district. For this reason the flgures of this table do not show 
precisely what the; ore deugned to show. — See also note a, on the following page. 

Compare the reck of towns in Uiis table with their rank in Table IT. 
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Hartford,- 

Weat Hartford, . . 

WatertoivD, 

Kaw Haven, 

South Windsor,.. 

Andorer, 

Saybroofc, 

Goshen. 

Ponjfret, 

Bethlehem, 

Darien,.. 

Reading, 

a. Fairfield, 



Stonington, 

Norwich, 

Liebon, 

Litchfield, ... 

Soffield, 

New London,.. 
Farmington, . 
Winchester, ... 
Guilford, 

Scotland, 

Washington, ... 

Danbury, 

East Granbj,.-, 
Uerideu, 

Cheshire, 

Lebanon, 

Brookfleld, .. 



3UB6 
3456 
3165 
3362 
336T 

3aOT 
3391 
32T2 
3202 



3096 
30S9 
3033 



2799 

2796 

2774 

alfil 

3748 1 

2726 I 

2713 



SBloomfleld, 

9 Stratford, 

:0 Middlefleld. ... 

1 Wallingford. ... 

2 New Milford... 

3 Eaakin, 

4 Simsburj, 

B En St Hartford, . _ 
■fl Somers, 

i 47 1 Salisbury, 

I 4S Hampton, 

. 49 Huntington, ... 
; 00 Moms, 

5 1 1 Roibury, 

t 52|Oraiige, 

I B3MiddlBbury„._. 

'i4 Brooklyn, 

■B|Weatport, 

I 56|Harwinton, 

■ 57 Bozrah, . .. ___ 

B8 Bridgewater, 

I 59 Soulhbury, 

GOWoloott, 

1 Bethany. 

! 62 Sharon, 

i eaweshin, 

) 84 Canton, ._ 

\ fi5|WoBtbrook, 

i 66;EllicgLon, 

i eTTrumhull, 

) ^8 Prospect, 

' fiSiChaplin 

JO.Eaat Haven,... 

I Tl'Norwalk, 

. 72 Durham, 

I 73 Hebron, 

r 74 Monroe, 



II 



Windsor, 

Windham, . . 

NewFairBeld,... 

MiddletowD, 

Plainville, 

Marlborough, ... 

Hamdan, 

North Branford,. 

Oiford, __. 

Sfl]em. 

Madison, 



105 104 



lOT'lOl 
1*5,108 
lDzll09 



nt 



10] 



m 



Griswold, 

SeyoiDur, . . 

Waterbury, 

a, Bridgeport, 

Portland, >. _ 

North 8tooingloii 

Colebrook, 

Norfolk, 

Naugatiick, 

Berlin, 



ColcliBster, 

North Canaan,.. 
Fraoldin, , . ^ _ .. , 

Bristol, 

North Havan,-- 

New Canaan, 

Clinton, 

TDrriogton, 

Wilton, , 

Greeowioi, 

Southingbm, 

Manchester, 

' Ijmouth, 

MootvillB, 

Newtown, 

Vernon, 

W oodfltock, 

Derby, 

East Haddam, 

Thompson, 

Putnam, 

CoTeotry, 

a. The change of town 
m of Fairfield to the to^ 



KflHt Windsor,. 

Bolton, 

MQford, 



1748 



appear in this table till tlie next jear. 
ft. New Town, from Bethany, Oxford, etc 
e. New Town, from Wetherafleld. 



Hadilam, 

Rocky Bill,.. 
Old Saybrook, 

New Britain, j 16BS 

Canterbnry, | 1692 

Killingwordi, . ' 

icfoi^' 

GrotoB, 

2013 130 134HHrUand, ... 

Cornwall, 

2003 136 l3eGlE3tonliury, .. 

Ledyard, 

Aahfard, 

Stafford, 

BarkhamBted, . 

Columbia, 

Graoby, 

Enfleld, 

Old Lyme, 

Bethel, 

Uansfleld, 

CheBt«r, - 

Ohatham, 

Willington, ... 

Waterfard, 

Killingly. 

East Lyme, 

Sterling, .. 

Tolland, 

Preeton, 

New Hartford,, 

Kent, 

Burlington, 

Sprague 

Baatford, 

Cromwell, 

Windsor Locks,. 

Voltinlown, 

Beacon Falla,. 
Newington, . 
tranaferred about one third of the popalO' 
of Bridgeport. The chattge in the Grand Liit will not 



1712 



1624 
IflOG 
1603 
1617 
l!iS8 
1B51 
1E34 
1624 
IGIS 
UOO 



1460 



1376 



1073 



152 



The same figures are now given by Counties. 

TABLE T. — coirmnjBD. 

In which the Towns of each Ootmty are arranged according to the amotmt of taooable 
property in each for every child between four and sixteen ye&rs ofa^e. 



CD 
00 




1 

2 

4 

3 

6 

5 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

13 

12 

19 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



1615 
1816 
14 17 
26 18 



17 
16 
20 
21 
22 
25 
24 
23 
27 
28 



1 
2 
5 
3 
4 
7 

11 
9 

12 

10 
8 

22 
6 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 

Hartford, 

West Hartford, 

South Windsor, 

Wethersfield, 

Suffield, 

Farmington, 

Avon, _ 

Bast Granby,- 

Bloomfield, 

Simsbury, 

East Hartford, 

Canton, _ » 

Windsor, 

Plain ville, 

Marlborough, 

Berlin, 

Bristol, 

Southington, 

Manchester, 

East Windsor, 

Rocky Hill 

New Britain,. 

Hartland, 

Glastonbury, 

Granby, _. 

Enfield, 

Burlington, 

Windsor Locks, 

a. Newing^n, 



NEW HAVEN CO. 

New Haven, 

Woodbridge, 

Guilford, 

Meriden, 

Cheshire, 

Wallingford, 

Orange, 

Middlebury, 

Southbury, 

Wolcott, 

Bethany, 

Prospect, 

East Haven, 



$5313 
4391 
3690 
3272 
2925 
2848 
2799 
2713 
2612 
2492 
2473 
2277 
2114 
2077 
2067 
1943 
1915 
1878 
1873 
1755 
1712 
1693 
1624 
1602 
1515 
1460 
1199 
993 



3763 
3100 
2809 
2697 
2672 
2551 
2412 
2401 
2328 
2326 
2317 
2245 
2205 



I 

Oi 

CO 



J 

o 



oo ;ao 



1914 
1415 
1516 
13 17 
18 18 



16 
21 
17 
24 
20 
23 



1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

6 

7 

10 

9 

11 

8 

12 

13 

14 

16 

15 

19 

17 

18 

20 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



TOWNS. 



1 
5 
9 
2 
3 
4 
8 
10 
17 
6 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Hamden, , 

North Branford,. 

Oxford, 

Madison, 

Seymour, , 

Waterbury, 

Naugatuck, 

Nortii Haven,... 

Derby, 

Milford, 

Branford, 

b. Beacon Falls,. 



^-6. 






I 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



NEW LONDON CO. 

Stonington, 

Norwich, 

Lisbon, 

New London 

Lebanon, 

Bozrah, 

Salem, 

Griswold, 

North Stonington, 

Colchester, 

Franklin, 

Montville, 

Groton, 

Ledyard. 

Old Lyme, 

Waterford, 

East Lyme, 

Preston, 

Sprague, 

Lyme, 



$2055 
2050 
2049 
2028 
2012 
2011 
1963 
1914 
1800 
1746 
1663 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Darien, 

Reading, 

c. Fairfield, 

Stamford 

Ridgefield, 

Danbury, 

Brookfield, 

Stratford, 

EastOD, 

Hunting^n, 



3096 
3089 
3033 
2894 
2652 
2356 
2038 
2014 
1996 
1942 
1920 
1860 
1635 
1577 
1457 
1375 
1336 
1276 
1184 
1073 



3322 
3307 
3297 
3202 
2748 
2726 
2649 
2596 
2495 
2430 



a. New Town from Wethersfield. b. New Town from Bethany. Oxford, eta 

c. See note a. on page 151. 



TrumbuU, 

NorwaUt, 

Honroe, 

New Fwrfleld,.. 



Bridgeport, 

New Oanatiii, 

WilEon. 

Greet wieh, 

Newtown, 

Bethel, 

WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Pom^t, 

Scotiand, 

Hampton, 

Brooklyn, 

Chaplin, 

WiDdham, 

Woodstook, 

ThompBon, 

Putnam, 

Plainfleld, 



AahTord, 



Sterling, 

Eaatford, 

Voluntown, -_ 

LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 
Watertown, 



Woodbury, .. 

Lilchfleld, 

Winchesler, .. 



New MUford, . 

Salisbury, - 

Morris, 

Roibury, 



Coletirook, 

Norfolk, 

Warren, 

North CsaaBn,-. 
Torrington, 



!■§ 



5 21,33 

I 25 34 
J 3426 



3946 1 
282B = 
2174 
3G00 
2434 - 



Plymouth, 

Canaan. 

Cornwall, 

BarkhamBt«d, 

New Hartfori 

Kent, -.- --- 

m:iddlesex county. 

Saybrook, - 

Middlefleld, -- 

Weatbrook, - 

Durham, 

Middletown, 

PonlflQd, 

Clinton, 

East Haddam, 

HaddaiD, 

Old Saybrook, --- 

Killingworth, 

CbeBter, - 

Chatham 

Cromwell, -- 

TOLLAND OODNTY. 

Andover, 

Somera, 

Ellington, 

Hebron, 

Vernon, 

Coyeotry. 

Bolton, 

Stafford,..- 

Columbia, - 

Mansfield, 

Willington. 

Tolland, -- 



34G6 
3161 

SBes 

22T2 
3140 



3636 
3461 
2364 
213B 



1460 
1391 
1313 



THE COUNTIES, 1869-10. 70-11. 



]!Hartford, ... 
1 2|Now Haveo,. 
I 3'Nbw London,. 

4FairBeld, 

B Lilchfleld, ... 
I eiMiddlesar, ..- 
I I^Winiiham, 

S.Tclland, _' 

JThe State, 



£834 
2384 
2344 
3266 



eiei. 



At mhieh all Oie Tbwra in the State are arranged a«<iE>riMn0 fo Ok percentage of Ouir 
laccablt praperti/ appropHattd pr PvUAc Schooli during the year ending Augatl 
3Ui, ISTl. 

The bMiB of comparison is Uie Onind LUI completed in I8T0. The motiejs in- 
cluded in ttia oomputation are those received for sciiool purpoBee fhjm Town 
Taxes, District Taxes, and Voluntary Contribution a. The amount is given in 
miUa and hundredths of a mill on the dollar ; — or the Qgurea may be read bo many 
dollars and cents on each thousand dollars. 

This table is designed to show how much money was raised for pubhc schonlg 
in each town, according to its pecimiary abilily. The rank of the towns in tius 
table may be compared with their rank in Table I. 

For a statement of the amount nused and received in each town for every child 
enumerated, see Table III. 

The eiclusion of the moneys received from "Other Sources" (column 32 of Uis 
tables on pages 131 — 115], amounting in aJl to $2G6,196.68, oocasions the targe 
fallii^ off in the percentages of this table. If these moneys were included, as 
heretofore, the percentage for the Slate would be $4.01, instead $3.30. 



d 


i 


rOWKS, 


-1 


I 


! 


TOWNS. 


11 




23 
23 
24 
26 

27 
2S 
2S 


Wiudaor Locks, 

Cromwell, _ 


$14.96 

9.sa 

8.28 
7.54 
7.46 
e.SB 
6.74 
6.54 
6-28 
6.01 
5.74 
5.72 
5,48 
6.12 
5.03 
4.89 
4,87 
4.85 
4.74 
4.73 
4,67 
4.62 
4.61 
4.56 
4.48 
4.46 
4.35 


73 
53 
22 

42 
100 
St 

E6 

36 
92 
66 

2 
111 
49 

61 
126 

45 
103 
B4 
80 
62 
102 
82 


30 
31 




$4.26 
4.23 








Ashfortl, _ 






Baddam, 

Hflrtland, _.. 

Derby, 






34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
3B 
40 
41 
42 


















6T 


Udyard, 


Colambin, 


4.06 














Oxford 




















Cornwall, -.. 








44 

46 
47 
48 

50 
61 
62 

64 
55 
B6 

68 






















94 


Chntham, 


Weston, 


3.69 




















Norwalk, 

Meriden, 

Lyme 

Tolland, 

Norwich, 

Torriugton, 

Stafford, 

Eaatford, 










































SI 


Salem, 





Waterbur7, - 

MootviUe, 

Newtown, 

Chaplin, 

New Haven, 

CUnton, 

Mftnafleld, 

Norfolk, __ 

EnHeld, 

New Hartford, 

Shennan, 

Seymour, 

Brookfleld, , 

Plsmvaie, 

North Stonington,. 

New CsDoan, 

New Fairfield, 

Simsbury, 

Warren, 

Canaan, 

Somers, 

Monroe, _.. 

Wilton, 

Apdover, 

Hartford, 

Bethany, 

East Haddani, 

Marlborough, 

Portland, ._ 

Brooklyn, 

Danbury, 

Ridgefield, 

Colebrook, 

Windsor, ... 

Groton, 

North Haven, . . . 

Old Lyme, 

Winchester, 

New London, 

Woodbridge, 

Sharon, 

Stamford, 

Watfirford, 

Bethlehem, 

Rocky Hill, 

Greenwich, 

Hebron, 

Lebanon, 

Thompson, 

East Haven, 

BloomfleM, , 

BerJin, 

BltingloD, 



»1 



3Mi]ford, 

i GriBwold, 

5 New Milford,.... 

6 Reading, 

^ Saybrook, 

8 Lisbon, 

9 Westbrook, 

:0 Durham, 

1 Moms, 

.2 ColcliBster, 

3 Salisbury, 

UTrumhulI, 

5 Burlington. 

6 West Hartford, .- 

^^ Bridgewalar, 

SMiddlBbury, 

.9 North Branford, . 

lOBozrah, ._ 

.1 Pomfret, 

: 2 Washington, 

.3 Scotland, 

4 Granby, 

:SEaBt Hartford,... 

SEaaton, 

:7 Fairfield, 

;a Wethersfleld, 

.9 Hampton, 

■OSouthbury, 

:1 Windsor, 



A Manchester, 

.5 Roibury, 

■flPlainSeld, 

il Cheahire. 

^Guilford, 

:9 Stratford, 

lO South Windior, .. 
il Old Saybrook,... 
12 East Granby, 



Litchfield, . 
Woodbury, . 
Woldott,... 
Orange, 



158 154 
128 156 
145 I5fi 
lOBllBT 
141 [U 

13911; 

15i|l60lWatertown, 

164 leiNorth Canaan,.. 

150 162 Weatport, 

162163 Easei, 

129|l^4SprBgue, 

...1... 'Beacon PaJls, .. 
— 1... "Newingtou, ... 



156 



In the several OountieB the order of the Towns is as follows. 

TABLE II.^OKTIKUBD. 

ITie Ibwna in each County arranged according to the percentage of their property 
appropriated for Public Schools during the year ending August 3lst, 18*71. 




4 

5 

1 

1 

9 

2 

6 

19 

10 

8 

16 

16 

11 

17 

14 

18 

26 

27 

13 

21 

20 

3 

12 

28 

23 

22 

26 

24 



12 

1 

3 

7 

9 

16 

11 

19 

10 

14 

4 

6 

8 

10 

20 

6 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



Windsor Locks, 

Hartland, , 

New Britain, 

Canton, 

Southington, _ . , 

Bristol, 

Glastonbury, . _ , 

Avon, 

Farmington, 

Enfield, 

Plainville, 

Simsbury, 

Hartford, 

Marlborough, ., 
East Windsor,--, 

Rocky Hill, 

Bloomfield, 

Berlin, , 

Burlington, 

West Hartford,-. 

Granby, 

East Hartford, .. 
Wethersfield, ... 

Windsor, 

Suffield, 

26!Manchester, 

27 South Windsor,.. 
28 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



East Granby, 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

Wallingford, 

Derby, 

Meriden, 

Prospect, 

Oxford, 

Naugatuck, 

Branford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, _ 

Waterbury, 

New Haven, 

Sejrmour, 

Bethany, 

North Haven,. 

Woodbridge, 

East Haven, 



$14.96 
7.46 
6.74 
6.74 
6.72 
4.87 
4.19 
3.73 
3.60 
3.23 
3.13; 
3.04' 
2.861 

2.82; 

2.76' 

2.61i 

2.42, 

2.41 

2.26 

2.26 

2.11 

2.11 

2.03 

1.94 

1.91 

1.90 

L70 

1.68 



8.28 
6.96 
4.61 
4.16 
3.94 
3.76 
3.74 
3.61 
3.49 
3.43 
3.30 
.3.18 
2.84 
2.67 
2.63 
2.43 



18 
16 
2 
21 
24 
22 
23 
17 



7 

14 

5 

4 

2 

10 

11 

13 

1 

3 

16 

20 

9 

18 

16 

17| 

12i 
19 



1 

6 

12 

11 

6 

10 

8 

4 

3 

9 

14 

16 

2 

17 

19 

7 



TOWNS. 



nMUford, 

IslMiddlebury. 

19 North Branford,. 
20.Southbury, 



21 
22 
23 
24 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
L4 
15 
16 



Cheshire, 
Guilford, 
Wolcott, 
Orange, . 



NEW LONDON CO. 

Ledyard, 

Franklin, -. 

Preston, 

Lyme, 

Norwich, 

East Lyme, 

Salem, 

Montville, _ 

North Stonington, 

Groton, 

Old Lyme, 

New London, 

Waterford, 

Lebanon, 

Griswold, 

Lisbon, 

Colchester, 

Bozrah, 

Stonington, 

Sprague, _ 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Bethel, 

Norwalk, 

Weston, 

Huntington, 

Bridgeport, 

Newtown, 

Sherman, 

Brookfield, 

New Canaan, 

New Fairfield, 

Monroe, 

Wilton, 

Danbury 

Ridgefield, 

Stamford, 

Greenwich, 



a 



ed 



8 
It 

3 



12.36 
2.22 
2.22 
2.00 
1.79 
1.77 
L57 
1.54 



6.54 
6.07 
5.48 
4.56 
4.46 
4.00 
3.44 
3.36 
3.10 
2.72 
2.67 
2.64 
2.53 
2.46 
2.35 
2.33 
2.30 
2.17 
L92 
0.90 



6.03 
4.62 
3.69 
3.55 
3.53 
3.35 
3.20 
3.16 
3.10 
3.08 
2.93 
2.89 
2.76 
2.76 
2.60 
2.51 



is: 



00 



16 
18 
13 
22 
23 
20 
21 



o 

00 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



5 
3 
8 
7 
2 
9 
6 
11 
10 
1 

14 
12 
15 
4 
16 
13 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 



2 
3 

7 

10 
5 
4 
9 
12 
6 
13 
8 
1 

16 
15 
18 
17 
14 
21 
19 
11 
24 
23 
20 
22 
25 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



TOWNS. 




Reading, 

TrumbSl, 

Easton, , 

Fairfield, 

Stratford, 

Darien, 

Westport, 

WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Sterling, 

Windham, 

Eastford, 

Ashford) 

Putnam, 

Killingly, 

Voluntown, — 

Canterbury, 

C h aplin, 

Brooklyn, 

Thompson, 

Pomfret, -., 

Scotland, _ 

Hampton, 

Plainfield, 

Woodstock, , 



LITCHFIBLD COUNTY. 

Cornwall, 

Torrington, 

Kent,.. 

Harwinton, 

Plymouth, 

Barkhamsted, 

Norfolk, 

New Hartford, 

Warren, 

Canaan, 

Colebrook, _ 

Winchester, 

Sharon, 

Bethlehem, 

New Milford, 

Morris, 

Salisbury, 

Bridgewater, 

Washington, 

Roxbury, 

Goshen, 

Litchfield, 

Woodbury, 

Watertown, 

North Canaan, .- — 

13 



4.741 
4.67 
4.26 
4.20 
3.77 
3.63 
3.62 
3.51 
3.35 
2.79 
2.46 
2.17 
2.14 
2.02 
1.79 
1.46 



5.12 
4.35 
4.25 
4.23 
3.97 
3.76 
3.24 
3.22 
3.00 
2.94 
2.75 
2.67 
2.60 
2.52 
2.35 
2.30 
2.28 
2.23 
2.16 
1.86 
1.66 
1.66 
1.61 
1.45 
1.38 



00 



3 

10 

2 

9 

4 

1 

5 

8 

6 

7 

14 

13 

12 

11 

15 



3 
2 

7 

5 

8 

1 

9 

4 

6 

11 

10 

13 

12 



i 

00 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



TOWNS. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY 

Cromwell, 

Haddam, 

Middlefield, 

Chatham, 

Eillingworth, 

Middletown, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

East Haddam, 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, 

Durham, 

Old Saybrook, 

Essex, 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Vernon, 

Tolland, 

Stafford, 

WiUington, 

Columbia, 

Bolton, 

Coventry, 

Union, 

Mansfield, 

Somers, 

Andover, 

Hebron, 

Ellington, 



THE COUNTIES. 



Tolland, 

Middlesex, . . . 
New Haven, - 
New London, 
Hartford, .-. 

Windham, 

Fairfield, 

Litchfield, ... 

The State,. 



'69-70. 



$3.86 
5.84 
4.52 
4.59 
4.25 
4.07 
3.21 
3.45 



$4.18 



8-9 

<2 



$9.88 
7.54 
4.89 
4.85 
4.73 
4.18 
3.64 
3.30 
2.82 
2.80 
2.38 
2.32 
2.31 
1.70 
1.21 



6.28 
4.48 
4.26 
4.18 
4.06 
3.70 
3.45 
3.29 
3.24 
2.93 
2.88 
2.47 
2.40 



'70-71. 



$4.21 
3.80 
3.58 
3.29 
3.24 
3.14 
3.01 
2.69 



$3.30 



TABLE III. 

A mhich all the Jinotis in the Stale are arranged iKcordrng to t)ie amcnad of money 
which Oiey rt^ort at raised and received fin- Public Sehooh from ali sovreee far 
(HkA (Aild enumerated ; ncl iKd/ading mtmeyfor new lehool hoaaee. 
The mone}' raised Tor building new school houses is not included in thera cchd- 
putations, because it is for a special and occasional object. The thirty towDS in 
which additional monej was raised for that object are designated by a •. 
^^See page 148, also the note on page IG9. 

Table II, od the previoue pages, shows how much each town raised in propor- 
tion to ila pecuniary ability. 
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3 

e 

6 

i 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
IT 

la 

19 

20 
21 
22 

I 

2s 
26 
21 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 




JU.OO 
13.68 
13.11 
12.3J 
12.80 
12.58 
12.50 
11,81 

11.36 
11.16 
11.13 
10.87 
10.35 

lo.eo 
lO.SH 
10.54 
1(1.50 

10.44 
10.21 
10.19 
10.18 
9.S8 
9.93 
9.32 

9.74 

n!60 
9,43 
9.12 
9.31 
9.2T 
9,19 
9.18 
9,12 
9.05 


16 
21 

93 
50 
139 
70 

u: 

36 
56 

78 
118 
82 
HS 
45 

113 
99 
67 
98 

135 
29 

143 

48 
89 

37 

52 
130 
15 
64 
77 
81 
116 
72 


ID 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 

41 
4g 
49 
BO 
61 
bi 
53 
34 

o8 
59 

61 
62 
63 

65 

61 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


Somera 


$8.35 






















aalem, .' _ 










































West Hanfort,.. 
























Broniord, _. 






•Wallingford, 






































Ashford, 

South Windsor, 
















RT 


Srootaeld, 








Woodbridge, 
























jifotd,.— --*-"."::: 










Sherman,... _ 








8 11 












leading, ::::; 








'Franklin, 






















an 


ilewLondon, 
































JadiEon, , ... 






32 


teymour, 


Columbia, 


ROD 



1!3 



79 HebroD, 

eOjNewtown, 

al]Sco11aini, 

82lTcUaDd, _ _ 

83iCoventry, 

84'KoBtville, 

8B •Bidgefield, 

8 B Canterbury, 

81 Sew Miifiird, 

88 Weatbrook, 

89 Barkhanjsted, 

90 Stoninglon, 

9i;Waaliiiigtoii 

"" East Hartford, 

Tmmbull, 

Ellington, 

Colebroolt 

ColcheHlar, 

EastOD, 

North Branford, . . 

•Putnam, 

•Waterbury, 

Darien, 

♦Haddam, 

Hampton, 

Wilton, _ _ 

■"Southington, 

>WpStOD, 

iuffleld, 

East Haren, 

Middlebury, 

East Lyme, 

•Ledyard, 

Gudford, 

Kent' 

Durham, . 

Woodbury, 



Litchfleld, . 
Salisbury, ^ 



■23 

il 



•Norfolk';!"!^'. 
Horth Haveti,.. 
Koat Hoddam, . 

Portland,' 



Berlin, . 

EaBtfotd, 

•Windsor Lodca, . . 






OriHwold, . 
Eaat Windsor,... 

EaatGranby, 

Kiliingly, 

Stratford. 

Cheshire, 

•Cromwell, 

Roihury, 

Oraenwioh, 

Rooky Hill, 

Enfleld, 

Mdford, 

Woodstock 

Groton, 

Thompaon, 

Old Lyme, 

•Maneheater, 

Windsor, . 

New Hartford,,- 
Waterford, 



Graoby, 

Voluntown, 

Wastport, 

Plainfleld, 

Burlington, 

Old Sajbrook... 
Iforlh Oanaan,.. 

Sprague, 

tBeaeonFflUs,__ 
fNewioglon, ... 



5^ 
l1 



■f New Towns. 
Note. — la the oomputationa for thia table, the design was to omit tlie amounts 
of money raised for new school houses. The amounts erpended for new school 
houses are given on page 148. For obvioua reasons, the amounts excluded in the 
couatruction of thia table differ, in some cases, from the sums uamed on page 148. 
These difTereuces are as follows:— In Hartford, $BD,807.T1 excluded, instead of 
$T3,G08.01. In Bristol, nothing excluded. In Canton, $3,800 excluded, instead 
of (8,800. In NewBritaiti, £11,000.00 excluded, insteadof $17,861.67. InDerby, 
nothing excluded. In Wallingford, $9,863.11 excluded, instead of $1,118.89. In 
Waterbury, $22,000.00 excluded, instead of %b,1&i.Ai. InNorwich, $26,600.00 ex- 
cluded, instead of $18,012.66. la Preston, $1,070.60 excluded, instead of 
$4,035.05. In Greenwich, nothing excluded. In Norwalk, $7,268 excluded, 
iofitead of $16,268. 



The ordar of the Towns in each County is given below. 
TABLE III. — oomwuKD. 
Tht Jbtimt in each Gtnmtj arrimged aecor-ding to tht amoant oj Toaney vjhidi they 
r^ort at raised and rerxived for Public SchmU fivm all soarca, for each child 



lot included. Tlie towns ia which additional 
e designated bj a *. 
page 159. 



Money for uew school housBs is 

money was raiaad for that purpose a 

tWSee page 148, also the note oi 
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$12.97 
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11.36 

11.13 










9.18 


14 




8.34 


T2 
















8.01 
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6.41 
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6.06 
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111 




12 


lU 


13.6) 






11.16 








10.85 


20 HO 


10.61] 












10.11 




1 


3.9! 






9.05 






9,05 


14 


* 




HARTFORD COUNTY. 

FarmiogtoQ, 

•Hartford, __ 

♦Hartlaod, 

West Hartford, 

Bristol. 

Wetherafleld, _ 

Simsbiiry, 

itarlborouglj, 

Glastonbary, 

South Windsor, 

"Canlon, 

Bloomfleld, 

*New Britain,, 

Plainirille, 

Enat Hartford,- 

•Southington, 

Sa(HBld,.__ __ 

Berlin,' I 

■Windsor Locks, 

Baat Windsor, 

East Granby, 

Rocky Hill, 

Enfleld, 

•Manchester, .. 

Windsor, 

Granby, 

Burlington, 

NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

Derby, 

•New Haven, 

Prospect, 

•Wallingford, _. 

"Ueriden, 

Wolcott _..■_. 

Woodbridge, 

Oxford, 

Madison, 



Hamden, 

Branford, 

Naugatuck, 

Bethany, 

North Branford, 

•Waterbury, ,, 

Eait Haren, 

UiddJebury, 

Guilford, 

North Hftven, 

Southbury, 

Choshire, 

Milford, 

OrangB, .. 

NEW LONDON CO. 

•Norwich, 

•FrankUn, 

New London, 

Lisbon, 

North Stoningt«n, 

Salsm, 

Lebanon, 

Montrille, - 

Stouington, ., 

Ooldieater,.! 

Eart Lyme, 

•Ledyard, 

. •Pmston, 

Bojrah, 

Griswold, 

Groton, 

Old Lyme, 

Waterford, 

Sprite, 

FAIKFIELD COUNTT. 

Danbury, 

Brookfield, 

•Bridgeport, 

Rending, 



161 



TOWNS. 



♦Fairfield,.... 

♦Norwalk, 

♦Stamford, _. 

Bethel, 

Monroe, 

New Canaan, , 

Sherman, 

*Huntington, , 
New Fairfield, 
Newtown, . _ 
♦Ridgefield, . 

Trumbull, 

Eaaton, 

Darien, 

Wilton, 

♦Weston, 

Stratford, ... 
Greenwich, . . 
Westport, 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Windham, 

Brooklyn, 

Chaplin, 

Pomfret, 

Aahford, 

Sterling, 

Scotland, 

Canterbury, 

♦Putnam, 

Hampton, ._ 

Eastford, 

K illingly , 

Woodstock, 

Thompson, 

Voluntown, 

Plainfield, 




LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



Harwinton, . . 
Bethlehem, ._ 

Cornwall, 

Torrington, . _ 

Warren, _ 

Winchester, _ . 

Plymouth, 

Goshen, 

Watertown, _ . 

Sharon, 

New Milford, 
Barkhamsted, 
Washington, . 

Colebrook, 

Morris, 

Bridgewater, . 



o .-• 



oo 



TOWNS. 



Kent, 

Woodbury, 

Litchfield, 

Salisbury, 

Canaan, 

♦Norfolk, 

Roxbury, 

NewHartford, . 
North Canaan,. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

Middlefield, . 

Killingworth, 

♦Middletown, 

Saybrook, 

Chatham, 

♦Clinton, 

Westbrook, 

♦Haddam, 

Durham, 

Chester, •.. 

East Haddam, 

Portland, 

♦Cromwell, 

Essex, 

Old Saybrook, 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 



1 Andover, . , 

2 ♦Vernon,.. 
SSomers, ... 

4 Bolton, 

5 Union, 

Stafford,... 
Willington, 
Columbia, . 
Hebron, 



Tolland, 
Coventry, - 
Ellington, 
Mansfield, 






© J3 



$6.96 
6.94 
6.93 
6.86 
6.82 
6.T7 
6.11 
5.39 
4.14 



14.00 
9.93 
9.U 
8.46 
8.30 
8.02 
•7.69 
7.39 
6.95 
6.89 
6.73 
6.62 
6.20 
5.10 
4.43 



13.11 
10.59 
8.95 
8.73 
8.28 
8.27 
8.00 
8.00 
7.92 
7.82 
7.80 
7.61 
6.59 



THE COUNTIES.! 


1869-70. 


Middlesex, 

Hartford, 


$13.12 
14 48 

8.50 
13.99 

8.89 
12.38 

9.34 

8.44 


Tolland, 


New Haven, 

Fairfield, 


New London, 

Litchfield, 

Windham, 




11.83 



'70-71. 

$16.54 

14.14 

13.34 

12.96 

10.46 

9.76 

7.82 

7.47 

11.70 



t Including aU receipts. 



In tchuh aS Vie Tovmg in the State are arranged aceordaig to the percentage of Otb 

ekildrat who attended the PtMic SchooU during soTne part of the year endaf 

AvffuetSiai, 1871. 

This Table is found by comparing the whole number of d^ertnt scholara ragu- 
lared [n each town with tbe number of children enumerated in Jauiuur, 1811; — 
L e., Uie uumberB in Column 13 with those in Column 9 In the etatistdcal tables oT 
the several Countiea, pi^es 13l)-14fi. The very large perceni^^e in some bjima 
resulta from one or more of the Following causes : (1) The attendaace of scholars 
over 16 years of ^e; (3) The attendance of those under 4 yewB of oge; (3) The 
attendance of those enumerated in adjoining towns; (4) The removal of fftmiliee 
with children into a town after tbe enuoieratioD has been made. 

In constructing this table, those children who attended other schools than the 
Public Schools are not reckoned among attendants. In manj towns a Urge pro- 
portion of the children are in private schools. 



Harwinton, .. 
Marlborough, . 
Sherman, 

Scotland, 



Ashford, 

KQling worth. . 
Lebanon, 



Lisbon, 

Hartland, . . . . 

Goshen, 

Hamptou, ... 

Andover, 

GfiBt Lyme,.. 

Avon, 

Colebrook 

Korth 
Pomfret, 
Canterbury, 
Franklin, . . 
Wolcott, .. 
Ladyard, ... 



Morria, 

Bolton, -. 

Chaplm, 

Brii^ewater, _ . 
Weatbrook, .. 

Clinton, 

Huntington, .. 



Boirah, 

Somera, 

Woodi>ridgB, 

Southbury, 

Bethlehem, 

Tolland, 

Wilton, , 

NewFairMd,... 

ComwaJl, 

Coventry, 

Chatham, 

Newtown, , 

Woodbury, 

Manafleld, 

WaUingford, 

Stafford, 

Kent, 

Sharon, 

Vernon, 

' Litehfleld, 

, Roxbiiry, 

Windham, 

Columbia, 

Oxford, 

North Branford,.. 

Cheater, 

Saybrook, 

Putnam, 

Wiudaor Locks,.. 

Montville, . 

WeUierBfield, .... 
Woodstoclt, 



Suffield, 

!prefrtan, _-. 

East Hartford,.. 

72;CromW8ll, 

73|HebroD, 

74lBr»nford, _ _ 

75 Waterford, 

7S Bloomfleld, 

71 Qriflwold,- 

78GuUfor(l, 

79 Middlebury, 

80 New Canaan, 

81 Reading, 

82 Fannington, 

83 Portland, 

84 East Haddam,.. 

85 Plainville, 

BS East Granby, 

87 Canton, 

88 West Hartfonl,.. 

89 Ridgsfleid,- 

90 Lyme, 

91 Groton, - 

92 Mfldiaon, 

93 Norfolk. 

94 Monroe, 

96 Bethel, --. 

96 WaHhintnon, 

97 Brookfleld, 

98 Barkhamated, ... 

99 Derby, 

OOKillingly, 

01 Old Lyme, 

02 Granby, 

03 Weaton,- 

04 Hamden, 

05 Bristol, 

06 Sterling, 

07 Waterbuiy, 

08 Seymour, 

09 Totrington, 

10 Trumbull, 

11 New Milford, 

12 New Britain 

13 Bethany, _ 

UWindBor, 

16 Rocky Hill, 

16 Glastonhary, ... 

17 Middletown, 



8 Stoniugton, . 
B.SouthingtoQ, 

Cheabire, . . 

N»iigatuck, . 

Plymouth, .. 

ColcheBler, - 
Ellington, .. 
Qaddam, 



Plainfield, 

Dariea, 

Soutli Windaor,.. 

Iwinehester, 

.32| Burlington, 

"" East WindBor,... 

Brooklyn, 

Danburv, 

MiJdleflBld, 

North HavBQ, ... 

Saliabury, ..... , 

North CaoHao,.. 

New London, 

Meriden, 

Orange, 

Norwalk, 

Canaan, 

East Haven, 

New Hartford,.. 

Norwich, 

VoluntowD, 

Durham, 

Manchtster, 

Bridgeport. 

Weatport, 

Thompson, 

Greenwich, 

Fairfield, 

Stamford, 

Old Saybrook,... 

New Haven, 

Hartford, 

Stratford, 

Enfield, _ 

Milford, 

Sprague, 

■"Beacon Falls,. . 
•NewingtOQ, 



The order of the Towns in each Oountf is next given. 
TABLE rv. — cONTUniED. 
The Tbuiw in earJi Oaunty arranged according to the percentage 0/ Otfir dMdrm n 
Ae PiMic Schools during the year ending Aagast 3Ut, 18T1, 
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HARTFORD CO. 



Simaburj, 

Windaor Locks.. 

Wethers field, 

Suffleld, 

East Hartford,,., 

Bloomfleld, 

FarmingtoD, 

Plainville. 

East Granbj, 

Canton, 

WestHanrord..-. 

BriBtoL- 

New BritaiD, 

ajWindatir 

".Rocky Hill, 

Glantonbiiry, 

SouthiajitoQ, 

Soutt Windsor,-. 

Burlington, 

EaM IRndsor, 

Berlin, __ 

ManchbBter, 

Hartfoid, 

Enfleld, 



NEW HAVEN CO. 

Prospect 

WoicoU, 

Woodbridge, . _ 

Southburv, 

WallJngford, 

Oiford, 

North Branforii, 

Branford, 

Guilford, 

Middlebury, __ 

Madison, 

Derby, __- 

Hamden, 

Waterburj, 
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Bethany, 

Cheahire, 

Naiigstucli, 

North Haven,.. 

Meriden, 

Orangp, 

l!ast Haven,... 

Now Haven, 

Milford, 

SEW LONDON CO. 

laalem, 

! Lebanon, 

< Lisbon. .... 

I Elaat Lyme, 

i North .StoniagtOD, . . 

IFrankKn, _ 

' Ledyard, 

t Boirah, 

I M ontville, 

I Preston, 

; Wnterford, 

! Griswold, 

IQroton, 

iOld Lyme, 



r Colohester, 

t New London, 

"I Norwich, 

) Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

1 Sherman, 

! EflHton, 

1 fi untinglon, 

.Wilton, 

1 New Fwrflold, 

i Newt«wn, 

r New CBowin, 

I Reading!, 

> Ridgefield, --- 



ei6 



i^ 



Greeowich, 

Fairfleid, , 

Stamford, 

Stratford , 

WINDHAM CO, 

Scotland, 

AflliforJ, 

Hampt')!], 

Pomfret, 

Canterbury, 

Chaplin, 

Eastford, 

WiDdham, 

Putnam. -. 

WoodBMok, , 

KiUingiy, 

Sterling, 

Plainfield, 

Brook'.yn, 

Voluntown, 

Thompson, 



LITCHFIELD CO. 

1 Harwioton, 

2 Goshen. 

aColebrook. 

5 Bridgewater, ... 

eBethlehem, 

T Wnrren, 

B Cornwall, 

3 Woodbury, 

B lOlKent, 

eilSharon, , 

-IB JLitehfleld,-... 

13 j Roibiiry, 

-UlSorfolk, 

T isl Waahingron, . . . 

6 BarkhaniBted, ... 

7 Torrinpton, 

8 New MUfofd,.., 

9 Plymouth, 

10 Watertown, 

:l Winchester, 

\2 Saliabuiy, 

13 North Caaaan,.. 

ItCaoaan, 

;5New Hartford,,. 



MIDDLESEX 00. 

1 Killingworth, .. 

2 Weatbrook, 

aClinton, 

4 Chatham, 

SChe-tor, 

eiSajbroot, 

7|CroniweU, 

BjPortland, 

lOiMiddletown, 

.1 Esaai, 

SHaddiim, 

.3 Uiddlefleld, 

.1 Duriuan, 

[SOIdSaybrook,.. 



3lWillington, . 

ilSomera, .. . 

r filtJnion, 

I 6Tolland, 

1 7 Coventry, . . 
\ a MansSeld, . . 

9 Stafford, 

3 10 Vernon, ... 

1 Columbia, ., 
3 12 Hebron, 

3 Ellingttm, .. 



THE COUNTIES. 

1 Tolland, 

2 Windham, ... 

3Litcbfield 

4MlddltBai, 

6 New Londtm, . 
GFairfleld, 

; 7;Hartford, 

8'Now Haven, .. 

IThe State, 



la ivMch aS the Tbtinu 11 
"average aUendaiut in 



aire arro/nged aaording to their pereenlage of 
u armpared mth their number "registtred in 



ThU tnble shows the comporatiTe regularity of atteadance of children ic 
public Bchoola in each town in the State during the winter of 1870 — Tl. 
fonned b; comp&ring the numbers in Column 10 with those in Column IS, in 
Statistical tables of the several Counties on pages 130—146. 



1 Franklin, 

2:Middleburv, .... 
3! East Windsor,.. 
■lIliEbanoB, . 



9 Putnam, 

Wallingford, 

1 Tolland, ., 

3 Canton, 

3 Norwich, ,, 

.4 Merideo, 

B Wowiatook, 

GMiddleaeld, 

7 South Windsor,.. 

8 Windsor Locka,.. 

9 Madieon, 

!0 Wiodham, 

II Andover, .... . 

12SutBeld, _. 

!,H Thoinpson, 

!4 EnHeld, 

!6Milford, 

!6 Guilford 

n EilUnglf, 

!B Hartland, 

!9 Hampton, 

10 Columbia, 

11 Coventry, 

!2NewBnlMQ, 

13 riimabury, 

14 Bolton, 

16 Chester, 

16Granhy, _ 

IT Torrington, 

jS Bethlehem, 

i3 Cornwall, 

10 Bast Hartford, . . 

11 Glastonbury. 

12 Avon, - 

13 KiUingwi>rth 



II4 



Plymouth, 

4BJManBfield, 

46, Durham, 

41|Wothersfleld,... 

4 a Clinton, 

4!! East Granby, 

50,01d8Bybrook, .. 

6 1 : Colebrook, 

B2BrODklvD, 

53, West Hartford, . 

64jBurling;ton, 

56 ProHpecl, 

66 Scotland, 

B7Slerliag, 

fiSJUiaplin, 

69|Harwintoii, 

60;Sejniour, 

61 Plainville.*...,. 
6 2, East Haddam,.. 

SBiFarminglon, 

Bi'Ledyard, 

eslWarren, 

GfljWoodbury, 

67 New London,... 



3 Derby, , 

4Lildiflelil, 

6 Hamden, 

6 Cheshire, 

1 Boirah, __ 

8 Canterbury, 

9 Goshen, 

Hebron, .. 

-1 Bristol, , 

I'i Bethany, 

i3 Berlin, 

14 North Stonington, . . 

15 Winchester, 

16 Plainfield, 



95 100 : 
III'IOI' 
51 102 



Morris, 

Mancbeeter, _. 
Waatbrook, . . 

Trumbull, 

EasL Haven . - 
Waterburj, . . . 

Ponland 

Hartford, 

Bloomfieid, -.- 

Oirord, 

Marlborough, . 

Dannan, 

Watflrtown, ... 

Preston, 

■Shan 



Windsor, 

Reading, 

North Haven,.. . 

Chatham, 

Saybrook, 

iABhford, 

jHaddom, . 

Grolon, 

OranffB, 

Eastford, 

SoutbiDEtou, 

Montville, 

Voluntown, 

RiHgaBeld, 

Bridgewater, 

{Lisbon, 
Salisbury, 

Fomfret, 

Bridgeport, 

'jreenwich, 

Ellington, 

East Lyme, 

Middle town. 

Monroe, 

& luthbury, 

Nflugatuck, 

Weatport, 

Oriswold, 

Strotfoiil, 

Norfolk, 

New Hartford,-. 

SewtowD, 

NewMilford,.... 

Waterford, 

Roibury, 



Stamford, 

Kooky Hill, 

ColdioBler, 

Sprague, 

WaaliiugtoQ, 

Bethel, 

Kent, 

Eaat«D| 

Woodbridge, 

Norwalk, 

North Branford, ., 
NPrth Cauaan,... 

WeBtoQ, 

Barkha meted, 

Branford, 

lB6Wolcott, 

158 HuEifJngton, 

ISljFEirfleld, 

' 68; Cromwell, 

59, New Canaan, 

eojBrookBeld, 

eiiDarien, 

.B2!Sherman, , 

G3]New Fairfield, ... 

.64 watod, 

•Beaoon Falla, ... 
'•Newington, 




liToUand, 
2!New Haven, 
3 Windham, 
i Hartford, 
6 New London, 

6 Middlesex, 

7 Litchfield, 
SFairfleld,. 



The Stat«, 



In the several CouotiaB the Towns rank aa follows. 
TAPLE V-— cosTHjnro. 
The Tbufu m each Counly arranged according lo their percaiiage of "ateragc 
inter," at compared with thar nwnher "rcgitta-ed in mnfar." 



HABTFORD COUNTY. 



EaatWmdBor,... 

Canton, ..- 

South Windsor, .. 
Windsor Locks, _ 

SHffield, 

Enflald, 

Hartland, 

New Britain, 

Simsbury, 

Granby, . 

East Hartford,... 
Glastonbury, 



1 WethersBeid, 

5 East Granby, 

SWeBt Hartford, 

I Burlington, 

i Plain viUe, 

3 Farmingtoo, 

) Bristol, 

1 BarliE. _ _. 

J Manchester. ... .- 

i Hartford, 

[Bloomfleld, 

)jMarlborou|[b, 

jlWindsor, 

I Southington, 

i Rooky Hill, 

HEW HAVEN COUNTT. 

Middlebury, 

! New Haven, 

1 WalUngford, 

liMeridon, 

i Madison, 

iMilford, 

[ juilford, 

t Proapeot, 

I Seymour, 

1 Derby, 

Hamdon, ... 

! Cheshire, 

1 BoLhany, 

i East HttVBD, 

i Watcrbury. 

iOiford, 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

Franklin, 

Lebanon, 

Norwich, 

Ledyard, 

New London, 



North Haven,., 

Southbury, 

NaHgatuck, ... 
Woodbridge, . 
North Brar"-- 
Branrord, . 
Woloott, . 



Old Lyme, 

Biizrah, 

North Stonington, 

Preston, 

Groton, . 

Mootville, 

Lisbon, 

East Lyme, 

Griswold, 

WaltTfoni, SJi. 

Colchester, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



. field, -. 
Bridgeport, , . 
Greenwich, . 

Monroe, 

Westport, ... 

Stratford, 

Newtown, . . 
Stamford, ... 

Bethel, 

Easton, 

Norwnlk, 

Weston, 

HnnUngton, . 
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23 
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60.-J 
59.6 
59.1 
59.0 
58.1 
B6.9 
6S.7 

79.7 

n.s 

75.8 
7B.1 
74.9 
73.0 
73-5 
13.4 
72.* 
70.4 
6H.S 
6J.1 
67.3 
67.0 
66 4 

74,2 
741 
13.8 
13.6 
73, a 
12.3 
71,7 
71.2 
10,8 
70.3 
e9.9 

60.8 

68,6 
BH.4 


















Norfolk, 














18 20 
10 21 
18 22 
9 23 
23^24 


NewMilford, 






New Fairfield, 




















i WINDHAM COUNTY. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


























Harapton, 














Seotlflnd, 
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OldSaybrook 
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Canterbury, 


Essei, 


70.8 




Aflhford, 
















Saybrook, 
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13 

3 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 














TOLLAND COUNTY. 




































Toliand, 






Warren, 

Woodbury, 




16[ S 


ColuTDbm, 


74.9 
















MBEBfleld, ___ 






12 
13 

15 


Morria, 






i»ii 


Hebron, _ 










n 


Sharon, 


CJTiion, 


Ofi.a 



In which aU the Tbims in Ihe Sla 
"average atUadance in winter,'' a 



; are arrtmged according to Oieir percentage of 
ctimpared uiith their ittmber '■enurperated." 



This table is deaigued to show what proportion of children in each town were 
present, on the average, in the public Bchools during the winter o( 18T0 — li- 
lt is formed by compariog the numbers in Column 9 wiih those in ColumD 16, in 
the Blatisdcal tables of the Beveral CouDtieson pages 130 — 146. 
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Per 
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1 

64 
70 
69 
41 
43 
49 
S3 
SO 

51 
48 
42 

se 

IS 
121 
138 
105 
69 
It 
SI 
Ml 
113 

9a 

120 

52 
SS 
76 
61 
18 
33 
93 
13 

9fi 

140 
113 
50 

133 
28 


I 

45 
46 
47 

49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
54 
55 
53 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

66 


Towfra. 
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1 

1 




86.4 
187 
78.4 
T7.I 
76,1 
15,4 
14.0 
73.8 
12.3 
11.3 
11.2 
11.2 
69.3 

68.9 

68.1 
67-4 
«1.1 
66,8 
65.7 

65.S 
65.4 
65-4 
6S.a 
65. D 
64.1 
6I.S 
ti3.8 
S3. 6 

as.e 

«3.6 
63.6 
^.3 

e3.2 
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GuUford, 










Wiiodatock, 




































Simsburj, _ 
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Old Lyme, 


5fl1 




Chester, 
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Vernon 


71 
Ti 

74 
75 
76 
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19 
80 
SI 

8.H 
34 
85 
86 

68 
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30 

3! 
33 
34 
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37 
3S 
19 
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63-1 
62.7 
6S,5 
e2.4 
62.4 
623 
fil.3 
61.9 
6LH 
61.8 
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44 


Columbia, 


Woodbridge, 





iSIJtohfield, 

lO PlBinville, _ 

I! KillinKly, 

i2Plymoutli, 

i3 Naugatupk, 

H NoiTvich, 

i5 Newtown, ,_^_-- 

te Sterling, 

IT Watortown, 

(8 Burlington, 

iSKeDt, 

10 New Milford, 

<1 Haddam, 

i2WmdBor Locks,-. 

i3 Warren, 

(4 Danbury, 

15 Monroe, 

i6Branford,__ 

n Stonington, 

18 Bethel, 

i9 Berlin, 

OChBBhire, 

1 Windaor, 

2 New London, 

3 Waterford, 

4 Bethmiy, 

5 Brooklyn, 

B Meriden, 

7 Cromwell, 

8 Washington, 

9 New Canaan, 

;0 North Bi-anford,,. 

11 VoluotowD, 

12 Derby, , 

13 SoutWngljjn, 

14 WinoheBtor, 

15 New Britain, 

!6 Norfolk 

!T Durham, 

!8 New FmrHeld, ... 

!9 ShermftD, 

iO Huntington 

tl North Haven 

12 Canaan, 

(3 Brookfleld, 

t4 Thompson, 

(5 Elliogloii, 

16 Orange, , 

n Rooky Bill, 

18 Colchester, 

J9 Hamden, 

10 MiddletuwD, 



16142 



fold, . 



3 Norwalk, . . 

4 Manchester, 

6 East Haven, 

.B Waterbury, ... 

■*1 Salisbury, 

.8 Old Saybrook, . . 

9 Wilton, 

10 Bridgeport, 

1 1 Weatport, 

i2 North CBnoan, . 
iSEnMd, 

3 lo4|Darien, __ 

9 I5S|Hnnford, 

1 168Milford, 



5 159|FairfiBld, 

9 160 BarkhamBted, .. 

161 Stamford, 

;2,New Hartford,., 

i3|Wtratford, 

l64|Sprague, 

•Beacon Falls, .. 
I^Newington, ... 



THE OODNTIK& 



Tolland, . 



Middlesei, ... 
London, . . 
New Haven, . 
Litchfield, ... 

Hartford, 

Fairfield. 

I The State. . 



• New Towna. 



The arrMigement of tlie aame llgures by Counties appears belovr. 
TABLE VI.— oodrnnrBD. 
The Tbwns in mcA OauJiti/ arraJiged according to their ptremitage of "average a 
tendance in winter," ae am/pared uiiift (ftew- amnbvr "emtmeraled." 



HARTFORD COUNTT. 

HftrtlMid, 

Simsbury, 

CanMn, 

Marlborougli, 

East WindBor, 

Smtb Wiudaor, 



East Hartford, ... 

Wethorsfleld, 

West llBrtford,... 

East Granby, 

Granby, 

Farmington, 

Bristol, 

Qlnatonburj', 

Bloomfield, 

PtainvillB, _ 

BurliDgton, 

Windsor Locka,.. 

Windsor, 

Southington, 

New Brilmn, 

Rooky Hill, 

Mancheeter, 

Enfleld, 

Hnrtford, 



NEW HAVEN COUNTT. 

Middlebury, 

Madison, 

Sevmour, 

Wallingford. 

Prospect, 

Guilford, ._ _ 

Simthbury, 

New Haven, _ 

Wolcoct, 

Oifbrd, 

WnodbridgB, 

Naugatuofc, 

Branford 

Cheshire, 



3'n North Branford,., 

9 IB Derby,, _ 

G igiNorth Haven, 

280 Orange, ._ 

4' 2 1 Hamden, . 

0,22 East Haveu, 

1 23 Waterbury, 

424Milford, 



JEW LONDON CO. 
Franklin, 

'Ledyard, 

jNorlli StoningtOQ, 

EHSt Lyme, -.. 

Preston, 

Lisbon, 

Old Lyme, 

Oroton, 

MontTiUe, 

Norwich, .- 

Stonington, 

New London, .. 

Watorford, 

ColcbeBter, 

Griswold, 

Sprague, 

PAIEHELD COUNTT. 

Eaaton, 

Trumbull, 

Res'ling, 

Ridgefleld, 

Newtown, 

Danbury. 

Monroe, ... 

Bethel, _ 

New Canaan, 

PairflBld, 

Sherman. 

i°K«on. 

Brookfleld, 



, T Bridfjeport, 

.8 Wtatport, -.. 

SDarien, ,_ 

10 Greecwioh, --- 

!l Fairfiald, 

!a Stamford, 

laStralford, 

WINDHAM COUNTY. 

1 Hampton, 

2 Scotland, 

3 Cbaplin, .^ 

i Oanterbury, 

5 Ashford, 

yPgmfVet, 

t Eaatford, 

S Woiidatoclc, 

9 Putnam, 

Windham, 

IKUlingly, 

2 Sterling, 

3 Brooklyn, .._ 

4 Voluntowa, 

SlThompBon, 

ePloinfield, 

I LITCHFIELD COUSTY. 

lIHarwinton, 

3jColebrook, 

3 Beililehem, .... 

4. Morris, 

5|6oahen. 

6] Woodbury, 

7 iSbarojii 

B Cornwall, 

9|BridgewHier, 

Torringlon, 

I'Roibury. 

.a'Litohaeld, 

3'Plymouth, 

.4;Wttterbiwn, 

.fijKeut, 



16!New miTord, 

n Warren, 

'" WBHhingtoL, 

Winchester, 

Norfolk, 

Canaan. 

Salisbury, 

North Canaan, 

BarkharostecJ. 

New Hartford, 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

KUliiigworth, 

Clinton, 

Saybrook, 

Cheater, 

Cbatham, 

iddleflald, ...- -- 

Westbrook, 

iilast Haddam, 

Porlland. 

Haddam, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

Middletown. 

Old Saybrook, 

TOLLAUB COUNTY. 
Tolland, 



Mansfield,.. 
Venion, .. 
Columbia, . 
Hebron, ... 
Coventry, .. 
Motford, ... 
WUlingtoD . 
Bolt«n, 

EliingtOLJ, .. 



Condition of sHuxl Iwvxa. 



Harlford,_ 

"Beriiu, 

Bloomfleld, 

BriBtol, 

Burlington, 

OaliWB, 

East G-rauby, 

EdbC lloriford,... 

EartWindBor, 

Enfiold, 

FanniagtoD, 

Glostonbur;, 

Qranbj, 

Hartland, 

Uaai-hester, 

Uarlborough. 

New Britain, 

PlainvillB, 

Book? Hdl, 

Kmsbury, 

Bonthlnpfton, 

SoTilh Windsor,. - 

Suffleld 

"West Hartford,.., 

■WetherBSeld, 

"Windsor, 

"Wiodaor LooliB,.. 

T otal, 

^ew London, 

Korwich, 

OolcheBter, 

Bawt Lyme, 

"Franklin. 

Oriawiild, 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ladyard, 

Lisbon, 

Montville, 

North Stoning; ton. 

Old Lyme, 

PrSBton, 

BpratpiB, 

StonioKton, 

WatBTford, 

Total, 



New Hflveo, 

Bethany. 

Branfonl 

Derby,.-.- 

Kaat Haven, 

nuilTord, 

Hamdea, 

Madison, 

Ueilden, - 

Middlebui7, 

MUfcrd, 

Nauifntiick, 

North Branford,.. 

Sorlh HavEQ, 

Orange, 

Oiford, 

Proapect, 

ISeymour. 

iSouHibury, 

iWallingrord, 

jWoterbury, 

.WiJootl 

Woodbriilgs, 



Total, 



Bridgeport, . 
Danbury, .. 
Bethel 

Brook Held,.. 



Fairfleld. 

Qreenwiob, 

Huntington, 

Monroe 

New Cunnan,... 
New Fairfield,.. 

Newtown, . 

Norwalk, 

Reaijing, 

Hidgefield, 

Sherman, 

SlamTonl, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 



U6 5) |42 239,10 



Ashford, 

Canterbury,--- I 6 3 

Chaplin, ' ' 

EoBtfori, — - 

HampIOD, 

KJUingl? 

PlaiDfleld, .-- 
Pomfret, 



Scodand, 

Sterling, 

Thompson, .. 
Vol I into wn,., 



Total, 



Ijlchfield, 

Barkhamated, .. 

Bethletem, 

Bridgewal^r, 

Cuiaan, 

Oolebrook,- 

Cornwall, 

QoBheu, 

HarwintDO, 

Keu^ 

New RaT^otd,.. 
Sew Milford,-. 

Norfolk, 

North CanaaQ,-- 

Plymoiith, 

Roibiiry, 

SaliBbury, 

Sharon, 

Torrington. 

WaBhingtoD, 

Waterlown, ,-- 

Wincheater, 

Woodbury, 

Total, 



10 9 



3 1 



jUiildltytowii, 

iHaddnm, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

ClmtOT, 

Gromwell, 

Durham, 

Eust Haddam,-- 

Killingworth, .. 

Middlefield, 

Old Sftjbrook,-- 

'Portlaiid, 

Saybrook, 

WeBtbrook 



Total, 



Tolland, .-. 
Andover, .. 

Bollon, 

Columbia. -. 
Coventry, -- 
KllinBlon, .. 
Hebron, --. 
MansQeld. .. 

Somera 

Stafford, 

WmingtoD, . 



=1:1 ■ 



■RECAPITULATION. 



Hartford County, . 

Sew Haven " - 

Jiew London " . 

Fairfield " - 

\\ indbam " - 

LiichBeld ■' - 

MiddleBei " . 

Tolland ■' - 

Total, 



141 


R4 


aa 


257 8 


14ft 




2i> 


243 2 


HH 


NC 


;-iH 


317 6 






4' 


239,10 


h:- 


n? 


an 


161 


147 


39 


4S 
83 


2SG 1 
125 3 


u 


■i'i 


23 


124 2 


893 


602 


,.. 


,651|33 



CSnuttttm q^mAm) AotMM. 



Hartford, __ 

Berlin,..- 

Bloorafield, 

BriBtol, 

Burlington, 

CanliOD, 

East Qraubj,... 
EaeC llariranl,.. 
EastWiudBor,.. 

Eafiold, 

Farmlngton, 

Glastonbury, ,-. 

QraQby, 

KurLlHui], 

MaQi-hester, 

Harlboroiigh, ... 
ITbw Britain, ... 

Plainville, 

Booky Hill, 

E^mBbury, 

SouChinfiftoD, ... 
South Windsor,, 

SulBeid. 

"West Hartford,.. 
■Wethersfield, ... 

"Windfior, 

■Windsor Lock a,, 

New London,.., 

Norwich, 

Boiruh, 

Colchester, 

Ea«t Lyina, 

franklin. 

OriawJd,. 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Lisbon, 

Montville 

North 
Old Lyme, 
Preston, 

HprnKUP, 

SLonineloQ, . 
WaterfDfd, . 

Total,. 




Rast Haven, 

fJuilford, 

Hanideo, 

Mudiaon 

Meiiden, 

Middlebury, 

Milford, 

NautfBtnck, 

"orth Branford,.. 

Sonb Haven, 

Omnge, 

|Oxford, 

. Prospect, 

iSeymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, 

Iwaterbury, 

Wulcott, 

Woodbridge, 



Total, 



Bridgeport, 

Daabury, 

Bi-thel, 

Brookfleld, 

Darian, 

EftStOQ, — 

Fairfield, 

Greenwich. 

Huntin^D, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

THE NAMES OP TOWNS ABE GIVEN IN ALPHABETICAL OBDEB. 



[in preparing these extracts for printing, there is occasionally a change of a word 
to improve the connection of sentences, or an abbreviation or condensation of 
statements.] 

Cantebbuby. — George Sanger, Acting Visitor. 

The Free School System has gained ground in the estimation of 
this people the past year. The town makes ample provision for 
the support of its schools, having voted an additional appropria- 
tion in aid of districts which had not previously received a suffi- 
cient amount. There is need, however, of more well-qualified 
teachers, and of increased interest among parents, in order to 
secure the regular and punctual attendance of all the children at 
the Public Schools. 

Canton. — Levi Case, Rev. A. Hall and E. O. Brown, Acting 
Visitors. 

Good Order Secured, — In one of our districts public sentiment has 
been such that no teacher could have good order in school, as the 
parents sustained their children in any kind of disorderly conduct 
m or around the school All reasoning with either parents or 
children proved ineffectual to remedy the evil. We found that 
we must either close the school entirely, or bring the strong arm 
of the law to protect the teacher. We concluded to try the latter, 
and at the close of the Winter term two of the most vicious boys 
were prosecuted and fined for stoning the school house while the 
school was in session. This stopped the mischief, and the school 
for the past Summer term was the best that we have found there 
for several years. 

We are glad that the schools are supported by a taai^ on property^ 
though we are not in favor of all the details of the present school 
laws. Many are constantly complaining of the " obscurity and 
blindness of the school laws ; " a feeling in which we do not par- 
ticipate. 

Chaplin. — Rev. Francis Williams, Acting Visitor. 

Schools Visited, — ^The school registers show that parents and 
friends of education in some of the districts manifest interest in 
the schools by visiting them, while in others there is an obvious 
lack of such needed encouragement. 

The school that employs, /br successive terms^ a good teacher, 
finds a great gain in so doing. The readiness in the classification 
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of pupils, and the progress from the point known to have been 
already attained, prevent great loss of time in commencing the 
work of a new term. When a poor teacher is employed, care 
should be taken either that the place is soon given to another, or 
at least, that the same teacher shall never be employed a second 
time in the same school or town. But how shall such failures be 
known and guarded against, unless the schools are properly visited 
and their state made known ? ISchool committees should so ac- 
quaint themselves with the course of every teacher in the town 
that an inefficient one shall not be employed in the same town 
more than once. It is much better that no such teacher should 
be employed than that the responsibility of decision should be 
thrown upon the examiner. 

Chestbb. — ^Dr. S. W. Turner, Acting Visitor. 

Ftogress, — Our schools the past year were the best we have 
ever had. The teachers for this year are the same, with one ex- 
ception, as last year. The North district has voted to build a 
new school house immediately, so as to move into it early in 
Spring. The Middle district will also build within the next year 
[1871-2]. On the whole we can report progress. We have not 
united our districts; but at the annual town meeting in 1871 a 
committee was appointed to report on the matter at the next 
meeting. 

CoLCHBSTEB. — ^D. S. Bigclow, Acting Visitor. 

Disadvantages of the District System. — ^We have received, 
during the year, $309 more than we have expended. Last year 
the Acting Visitor reported the receipts $665 more than the ex- 
penses. Every year for the past ten years, except 1869, our re- 
ceipts have been more than our expenses. Several hundred dol- 
lars are thus unaccounted for. The Selectmen and School Visitors 
have now veiy little discretionary power in the distribution of any 
part of the school money. The " Joint Board " can decide what 
expenses are necessary and what are extravagant. It is as easy 
to distinguish between the reasonable and the extravagant, the 
necessary and the unnecessary in our schools, after these expenses 
have been incurred, as it is to distinguish between what is neces- 
sary and what is extravagant in the furniture and surroundings of 
our houses. We wish we had the power to reward those districts 
which have, by care and economy, maintained good schools for the 
time required by law, without expending their fair proportion of 
the town money. Under the present arrangements, good manage- 
ment in the districts receives no direct pecuniary benefit, and bad 
management, unless very bad, no direct pecuniary loss. Our school 
expenditures are already large, and must continue to increase so 
long as we continue the present school district system^ and the law 
for the distribution of the school money remains what it now is. 
Many district committees will consult their own ease and interest, 
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rather than the highest good of our schools, for the town is to pay 
the bills. It seems reasonable that a party who pays a bill should 
have a voice in contracting the same. When a town is to pay for 
the support of its schools twenty-four or thirty weeks in the year, 
it should have a direct voice in the hiring of teachers, and m all 
the necessary expenditures of those schools. This double-headed 
management cannot long continue. It is inconvenient and expen- 
sive. Any great improvement in our schools is impossible 
under it. 

T?ie Schooling of Minora, — ^We fear that the law respecting 
minor children has not been faithfully carried out in some parts of 
this town. After making the most liberal deduction we can for 
those who are between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, and those 
who are too young to attend school, also for those who attend 
other schools than the public schools, many still remain unac- 
counted for. A penalty of one hundred dollars is incurred by 
the employer of a child under fourteen years, unless such child has 
attended some school at least three months of the twelve months 
next previous. The State requires that all her children be 
educated. 

A BrigJvt Picture. — Our schools would be greatly improved if 
parents, guardians, educated men and women, and persons of in- 
fluence would take more interest in them, and visit them offcener. 
Our uncomfortable, unpleasant and inconvenient school houses 
would soon give place to pleasant and convenient buildings. In- 
stead of bare walls, falling plastering, and little black-boards 2X2} 
feet, we should see outline maps, books of reference, and the neces- 
sary amount of black-board surface. Instead of lazy, discouraged 
and inefficient keepers of schools, we should see faithful, enthusi- 
astic and successful teachers. Instead of careless, backward and 
disheartened children, " not caring whether school keeps or not," 
and preferring almost any work or punishment to attending 
school, we should have our school rooms full of children virith 
bright faces, active minds, diligent and interested in their studies, 
punctual and regular in their attendance, and giving good pro- 
mise of becoming useful members of society. 

Changes in Laws — cmd People, — Complaint is often miade be- 
cause our school laws are so frequently changed. It is claimed 
that neither the laws nor the schools are as good as formerly. But 
have not changes, greater than any made in the school laws, taken 
place in the habits and feelings of our citizens? The Acting 
Visitor can remember when all parents and guardians were ex- 
pected to be present at the clodng examination of the school, but 
of late years this seldom occurs. Clergymen and other profes^ 
sional men in the community once considered it their duty and 
privilege to visit the schools frequently, and to address words of 
encouragement and advice to both teachers and scholars. But now, 
the school registers seldom contain the name of a professional man 
on the list of those who visit them. Formerly, the salutary rules 
and regulations of the teacher were cordially acquiesced in by the 
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parents. The teacher was considered competent to classify the 
schooL It was even considered the teacher's duty to govern the 
school, and children corrected at school esteemed tnemselves pecu- 
liarly fortunate if they escaped a second reproof at home. But 
now, the parents, who seldom or never enter a school room, con- 
sider it their duty to prescribe rules and regulations^ to direct in 
what classes their children shall study, and to decide just how 
their children shall be governed in school. Formerly, district 
committees visited the schools twice each term ; now, some of 
them never enter the school room during school hours. If our 
schools are not what they should be, the fault is certainly not 
wholly in the school laws, nor in those who try to execute them. 

We invite aU to become School Visitors : — the clergy, the edu- 
cated, and those of official position, as well as all our citizens. 
Let them dignify the schools by their presence, let them give 
counsel and encouragement to teachers and scholars. Let us all 
try to leave a salutary impress upon the minds of those who are 
soon to fill our places. 

Coventry. — Rev. W. J. Jennings, Acting Visitor. 

The present law as to the distribution of money among the 
several districts is the best that we have had. The Free School 
Law is successful here, and is generally approved. 

Cromwell. — Geo. O. Chambers, Acting Visitor. 

Looking Backward, — The present Free School Law, as it is 
named, does not work as well in our vicinity as we had hoped. 
Instead of being a free school law, in accordance with its name, 
we find it to be the most burdensome of any school law we have 
ever had. Since this law has been in operation our school taxes 
have increased at least fifty per cent. Can nothing be done to 
check this extravagant expenditure ? The parents and guardians 
of the children seem to have lost the interest they formerly bad in 
the schools. When they were taxed on the polls of their children 
and wards who attended school, they paid more attention to the 
schools than under the present law. If all our laws respecting 
schools were repealed, and a simple code enacted instead, it would 
work greatly to the advantage of the Commonwealth. 

Durham. — H. G. Newton, Acting Visitor. 

There is a lack of system in the mana^in^ of schools by the 
districts. The length of terms, and the times of beginning and 
closing vary with the yearly changes of committees, There is too 
much changing of teachers. There is no filled work laid out for the 
term. There are no stated reviews, f^nd no general examinations. 
The new teacher begins where she thinks best, at the beginning of 
the book, probably, and the classes proceed as fer as they happen -to 
go, fortunate if they remember the lesson of yesterday. What 
our schools need is a head to manage and direct, one who under- 
stands his business, and can tell the teachers how to teach. A few 

15 
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of the teachers can do very well without this directing, but the 
majority are young and comparatively inexperienced, and few of 
them have.had any special training for their work. They under- 
stand the branches they ai'e to teach, and can do their work very 
well, if they had some one of practical wisdom to tell them what 
work to do, and how to do it. 

It is intended to bring up, during the coming year, the subject 
of union of the districts^ with a view to grading the schools. The 
Board of Visitors unanimously favor the plan, and success is 
hoped for. — The Durham Academy is now in a highly prosperous 
condition. Could the town be persuaded to make oi it a High 
School, and to appoint its Principal superintendent of the schools 
of the town, a great change for tne better would be begim. 

East Granby. — Samuel A. Clark, Acting Visitor. 

The Free School Law has had the effect of securing more regu- 
lar attendance. This is an agricultural town, whose increase in 
population is quite small, and in school matters we remain about 
stationary. A large part of the tax-payers appear determined to 
have the schools cost them as little as possible, and they care not 
whether we have good schools or poor, provided tne school- 
tax is small. One year ago, [October, 1870,] the town voted 
7J dollars per week to each district for the minimum time re- 
quired by law, claiming the right to do this under the 4th section 
of the Act passed in 1870. This amount was sufficient for the 
time required by law, except in district No. 1, which has a much 
larger number of scholars than any other district of the town. 
Protests against this vote were unavailing. The district just 
named was compelled to incur a debt for a part of the cost of 
maintaining its school thirty weeks, which debt should be paid by 
the town. At the annual meeting in October, 1871, a motion that 
the town pay it was defeated, after a stormy debate. The sum of 8 
dollars per week was voted to each district for the current school 
year, wnich will suffice for all the districts except No. 1. How 
shall the debt above-mentioned be paid, and how shall the district 
secure the sum needed for its schools this year ? 

East Haddam. — H. B. Niles, Acting Visitor. 

The experience of the past year, has more strongly than ever 
impressed us with the following facts. 

1st. That no teacher can be successftil who has not a strong 
love for the work. Teaching as a simple business, must of neces- 
sity result in failure. 

2d. The heat teachers are the cheapest teachers, let the price be 
what it may. It is poor economy to employ a poor teacher, because 
he may be obtained for low wages. The report of the Board at the 
annual town meeting recommended that school committees, as s 
rule, should employ teachers educated at the State Normal School, 
or lundred institutions. It is high time that pecuniary considera- 
tions should cease to be supreme, and that the most competent 
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teachers should be employed. Until this is done, we cannot hope 
for the necessary improvement. Four of our teachers during the 
past year have been from the Normal School Their schools have 
been marked by uncommon progress, increased average attend- 
ance, and an awakened interest on the part of parents. The libe- 
ral outlay which the laws of the past three years have enforced has 
generally raised the standard of our schools, yet there is much to 
be done before it reaches its proper height. 

Many parents will yet pay four or five dollars a month to have 
their children taught the rudiments in a select school, who are 
unwilling to pay the same amount for a year's public schooling. 
We must convince them not only that our public schools must be 
made our best schools, but that they are sufficiently genteel. 

At the suggestion of the Board of Visitors, many of the school 
houses have been supplied with conveniences for washing; — a 
simple arrangement too generally overlooked. How often we 
find children, especially alter returning from the play ground, 
repulsive because of dirty faces and hands. Books are soiled and 
destroyed, and the school-room rendered unpleasant, by the absence 
of a simple wash-basin and towel. Neatness, order and clean- 
liness of person, as well as politeness and civility, should be in- 
cluded in the course of trainmg in every school 

Many of our schools during the past year have availed them- 
selves of the benefits of the State Library Appropriation. The 
consideration of the subject was urged upon the various districts 
at the recent annual meeting. The wealthiest man in one district 
" opposed allowing any new books or maps of any kind to be 
brought into the school, as they are always a nuisance." Such 
men are the stumbling blocks in the way of common school pro- 
gress, but we have reason to rejoice that so many of them have 
been overcome in the march of a more liberal policy in this im- 
portant matter of popular education. 

East Habtpoed. — John C. Bull and L. N. Olmsted, Acting 
Visitors. 

There is deep in the hearts of the people an earnest desire, which, 
were there any special occasion to call it forth, would not fail to 
manifest itself, to have only good schools. No one vidshes to 
have a poor school in his district, and few are willing to i-un the 
risk of having such a school, by trying to get along with one that 
is very cheap. In short, the real feelmg of the people is wholly 
in favor of good schools. 

But while it is pleasant to find so much that is praiseworthy in 
the present condition of our schools, and of public sentiment in 
respect to them, the people, as a body, do not fiilly realize the 
importance of taking a new departure with regard to the schools. 
And, further, we fear that it is true that some of our citizens 
have gradually settled down into the belief that our schools are 
good enough ; that we ought not to expect to do anything more to 
improve them ; and that we do well if we keep them just about 
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as they are I The Visitors feel it their duty, not only to take 
strong ground against a position so fatal to all progress in public 
education, but ftirther, they take the responsibility of urging upon 
the people the importance, nay, even the necessity^ of providing, 
at as early a day as possible, far better means of public instruc- 
tion than can now be obtained within the limits of the town. 
Leaving out of view ail considerations of town pride — of what is 
due to ourselves as a wealthy and intelligent community — an ar- 
gument of itself sufficient to forbid our allowing ourselves to be 
outstripped by our neighbors — we prefer to rest our plea for bet- 
ter schools upon the simple necessity of furnishing a higher edu- 
cation for all our children, high and low, rich and poor, if we 
would best promote the interests of our own community, and 
secure the safety of free institutions in the State and nation of 
which we form an integral part. The exigencies of the present day 
demand a far more thorough and comprehensive style of public 
education. It is not enough to know how to read and write and 
cipher, with a little smattering of geography and grammar. 
The suffrage, for good or for evil, is now placed in the hands of 
every man, the ignorant and the well-informed alike ; and upon 
the exercise of this right hangs the weal or woe of the State. 
The governing power is wholly in the hands of the people — ^the 
masses of the nation— and if they are ignorant, they are sure to 
be led by the loudest-mouthed demagogues. If they are superfi- 
cially educated, they know just enough to make them still more 
dangerous. In the radicalism of modem thought, the right of 
everything established to remain so, be it law or custom, is daily 
questioned, and not even our most fundamental notions 2xe 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Look at the manifesto and acts of 
the Paris Commune only a few short weeks ago, if you would see 
what ideas are afloat in the world in regard to society and prop- 
erty. These ideas are only too prevalent among us, with all oiir 
intelligence and sound Anglo-Saxon common sense. We see them 
cropping out in the notions of those who expect to dictate to 
manufacturers and employers what kinds of work and how much 
shall be produced, who shall be hired, and what wages shall be 
paid, demanding for themselves, forsooth, ten hours' pay for eight 
hours' work, and vainly supposing that they can annihilate the 
inexorable laws of price, or of supply, and demand. 

To meet the fallacies of these and oiher visionaries, who would 
uproot all social order, and destroy every just idea of property, 
and sehd us all back to barbarism, our chudren need an education 
that from their first entrance into the school-house till the day 
its doors close upon them for the last time, shall be a real training, 
cultivating in them habits of accurate discrimination, grounding 
them thoroughly in the principles of social and political order 
that the experience of ages has demonstrated to be true and un- 
questionable, so that no theory, however plausible, shall be able 
to throw them off their balance. This is the kind of education 
that we must have if we expect to preserve our free institutions, 
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and perpetuate what we consider valuable in this our heritage. 
Outside of the influence-of the church, there is no hope for liberty 
save in a thorough education of the masses, city and country 
alike. The whole people must be made intelligent, quick to dis- 
cern fallacies, and to set the seal of the condemnation of an accu- 
rate and reliable judgment on any and every wild and revolutionary 
scheme that dares to lift its head and claim the countenance and 
support of the people. 

While urging a better public education for our children, we 
do not forget that much has been done and is now doing for the 
improvement of our schools. But this improvement has not been 
commensurate with our needs. So rapid has been the develop- 
ment of modern life within the last thirty years, that the solving 
of some of the most intricate social problems and the regulation 
of all the complex machinery of a high civilization are now 
committed to untrained or half-trained men, who, if they decide 
right, do it, perhaps, because there is an overruling Providence in 
human affairs, rather than from any intelligent perception them- 
selves of what is best to be done. To the imperative necessity of 
this better education many of our towns are waking up, the rural 
neighborhoods as well as the cities ; and it is our confident belief 
that this town will not be one whit behind its sister communities 
in the character of its public educatiou, when once an interest 
has been awakened in the subject proportionate to its importance. 

What, then, are good schools — such schools as shall secure for 
our children the kind of training of which we have spoken — ^that 
best calculated to insure their success in modern life, and fit them 
for the right discharge of its important duties ? And in what 
respects do our schools fall short of the true standard of excellence, 
and fail to furnish the kind of education they ought ? 

We should say, first^ that they fail in the qualifications of the 
teachers. The teacher makes the school. Upon his ability and. 
character the success of the school depends more than upon any- 
thing else, nay, more than upon all thmgs else combined. Books, 
apparatus, school buildings, are all of secondary importance. 
W ith a thoroughly competent teacher a school will make more pro- 
gress in real education, gathered under a tree, without a book save 
that of nature, than if assembled in a building of marble, and 
furnished with all the modern appliances of study, but with inca- 
> pacity seated at the teacher's desk. The great object which the 
true teacher has in view is the awakening of the minds of his 
scholars, and the gradual leading them on to the right understand- 
ing and use of their own powers. To teach them to think, com- 
pare, reflect, j^^e, and decide rightly for themselves, is his great 
end and aim. The help he gives them he gives that they may the 
better help themselves. While the knowledge gained in the 
school from books is valuable, the training gained in acquiring 
this knowledge, if it is the right kind of training, is invaluable. 
The teacher who imparts this to his pupils is the real teacher, the 
one apt to teach. And in comparison with this power to educate, 
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mere disciplinary ability, Bimply securing good order in the school, 
but leaving the minds of the children undeveloped, is of very 
small account. We all of us remember one or two such real tea- 
chers among the many that we were under in our school-boy days. 
We recollect how rapidly and wonderfully they carried us ror- 
ward, though the secret oi their success we perhaps could never 
discover. We want only such teachers in our schools. They are 
worth all they cost. It cannot too often be reiterated that the 
one great need of our schools is perfectly competent teachers. A 
great effort should be made to secure them. 

Those to whom is committed the hiring of teachers should be 
satisfied with none short of the best that can be found. When 
this course is followed, we shall have made a good solid beginning 
in the improvement of our schools. Let us then have none but 
good teachers. And when we have obtained one, let us do all we 
can to keep him. This is another important matter. A few dol- 
lars advance in wages is not worth considering in comparison with 
the loss the children suffer in losing a good teacher whose ways 
they know and who knows them thoroughly. The constant, and, 
in many cases, unnecessary changes made in our corps of teachers 
is a great evil Let the only changes be from bad to good and 
fi^m good to better, until we have got the best obtainable. 

The second point in which our schools are deficient is in good 
text-books^ and in a proper supply of them. Good text-books serve 
to supply the deficiencies of the poor teacher, and are a great help 
to the highest success of the best. We know it is not easy to 
select good text-books. The only true test of a text-book is its 
daily use in the school room. And when a book has stood this 
test successfully, there are the best of reasons for continuing its 
use. Unnecesary changes in text-books are a crying evil, and 
changes from good to bad are suicidal Books of reference such 
as dictionaries and encyclopedias, more or less elaborate and full, 
according to the grade of the school, shoidd be deemed in dispen- 
sable. They are wanted every hour for the explanation of points 
that come up in the daily recitations. Li addition to text-books 
and books of reference, all our schools should be supplied with 
maps, globes, and all the other appliances necessary to aid the 
teacher in his work. It is highly desirable, too, that evert/ school 
district should possess a sm,aM library of well selected books of 

feneral and permanent interest. Such a library should contain 
ooks of biography and history, voyages and travels, with a due 
complement of poetry, and also some of the very best fiction, for 
good works of fiction have a place, and a very important place, 
too, in the best kind of reading. The good influence of such 
libraries in the several districts of a town would be incalculable. 
To procure such small collections of books would involve a very 
slight expense — not more than is often freely expended every year 
for multitudes of worthless books that readily find their way into 
our Sunday School libraries. 
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In our ennmeration of the requisites for a good school, we come 
lastly to speak of good buildings. Many of our school houses are 
a credit to the town. It is no more than decent that every 
district in the town should provide itself with a suitable building 
for its schooL But were any district sunk so low as to be satisfied 
with a poor school, and a building entirely unfitted to its purpose, 
if w^ could not bring about a reform in both respects at once, we 
should begin by securing a good teacher, in the hope that the 
proper building would soon follow. The apt and efficient teacher, 
supported by his school of wide-awake and eager pupils, will 
ordinarily be a power in the district that will move the parents 
to furnish the smtable building. The old shells of school houses 
will be pretty sure to come down, and structures rise in their 
stead which all will feel are places more fitting the character of 
the instruction which their children are receiving. While so much 
as this ought to be done, we are no advocates for extravagance in 
school buildings. They are built by the hard-earned money of the 
tax-payers, and the town and district has no right to indulge in 
foolish and wasteful expense. The buildings should be substan- 
tial, well adapted to their purpose, and finished in a style in keep- 
ing with the dwellings of the neighboring inhabitants — not for- 
getting, of course, to pay a proper regard to architectural beauty 
and ornament. 

We wish to call attention also to a few other points of 
special interest. And Jlrst^ are there any of the schools not now 
graded that could profitably be divided into two departments 2 
The advantage gained by separating the little ones from the more 
advanced portion of the school is so great that it would seem as if 
no district would hesitate to grade its school if it is at all feasible. 
There has been, we believe, some talk of combining the two dis- 
tricts at Burnside, and so establishing a graded school there. If 
the people of that neighborhood can bring about such a result, it 
seems to us every way desirable. 

From graded schools the mind naturally passes to the considera- 
tion of High Schools. And the question may well be asked, why 
should not East Hartford have its High School ? There were days, 
not long past, when this town felt that it must have it Academy 
or school of a higher grade, — and when the school of this sort, 
maintained by it, was a credit to the place. Why then should we 
not have in the stead of the Academy, that was the fashion of 
those days, a public High School ? Is the number of inhabitants 
less ? Is the town any poorer ? Nay, is it not far richer ? Are 
the people less intelligent ? We should hardly be willing to admit 
that, bo less pupils seek the advantages of such a school ? For 
an answer to that question, let any one take his stand at the rail- 
road station, and see the numbers that flock to the High School 
and the graded schools of the neighboring city from this town 
alone. How far would the money thus expended go to maintain 
a High School at home ? Again, all the influence for good on the 
other schools of the town that comes from having these children 
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in a High School of our own is now lost. The only compensating 
advantage is, that these pupils will one day return with their ideas 
of something higher ana better in public education ; and will help 
to create a new and better public sentiment with regard to our 
own schools. People of East Hartford, will you not think seri- 
ously of this matter of a High School, and speedily take action 
for the establishment of one which shall be to our lower schools 
what the High School of Hartford is to the public schools of that 
town, a potent influence, ever drawing them more and more upward 
toward its own high standard ? 

A word with regard to drawing. Some provision ought to be 
made for teaching it in our schools. The ability necessary to 
make a good draughtsman may be possessed by the poorest and 
humblest child. It only needs opportunity to bring out the hid- 
den talent that otherwise may never be known. The Visitors are 
not prepared at this time to recommend any definite plan for 
securmg instruction in this important branch of education. But 
they would earnestly recommend to the districts to make a begin- 
ning, if only a small one. If the regular teachers are not qualified 
to give instruction in this art, a special teacher might be employed. 
To this end it might be well for several districts to combine for 
the purpose, thus very materially lessening the expense. 

Vocal Music is also another almost necessary branch of educa- 
tion, for which no provision is now made in our schools. Children 
ought to learn to sing in school. What a diflferent place school 
would be to them if music was one of the branches regularly taught ? 
Who can estimate the influence it would have in mteresting the 
children in the school and in helping to secure their good behavior ? 
To obtain reasonably good instruction in music at a moderate 
expense would seem to be within the power of all our schools. 

In view of the law passed in 1870, devolving the support of 
the schools upon the towns, it is highly desirable that the terms 
of the several schools should begin and end at the same time, and 
that these terms should consist of the same number of weeks each. 
It is therefore recommended that the school year, exclusive of 
vacations, consist of thirty-eight weeks, to be divided into three 
terms, called the fall, winter, and spring terms, and that these 
terms consist, respectively, of twelve, fourteen, and twelve weeks 
each. It is also recommended that the town engage to pay the 
expenses of the several schools, as specified in the law of ! 870, for 
the school year of thirty-eight weeks, provided that these ex- 
penses be satisfactory to the joint board of Selectmen and School 
Visitors. 

East Haven. — Rev. D. W. Havens, for the Acting Visitors. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the best schools are those 
where the same teacher has been continued for more than a single 
term. Of the teachers who have been employed during the year, 
one has taught twelve terms in the same school; another has 
taught eight terms in the town and four terms in the school where 
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last employed ; another has taught three terms, and three have 
taught two terms each in the same schools. 

One encouraging circumstance connected with the schools 
during the past year is the growing interest manifested by the 
public generally, as evinced by the unusual number of persons 
who have from time to time visited them and observed the manner 
in which they were conducted. This interest has been produced in 
part by the radical change which has been made in the mode of 
supporting the schools, but mainly by the obvious improvement in 
the modes of instruction and in the general character of the schools. 
It is to be desired that this interest shall continue to increase, and 
the practice of visiting the schools become as general as it is to 
oversee those who are employed at any other description of labor. 
Nothing could be more encouraging to the teachers, or furnish a more 
effective incitement, or produce a spirit of greater emulation in the 
scholars. It would moreover have the effect to secure a general 
sympathy and cooperation with the teachers in their arduous and 
too frequently thankless labors, because there would be a better 
knowledge of what they are, and what they are endeavoring to 
accomplish. Dissatisfaction with teachers and grumbling about 
schools usually proceed from those who have the least knowledge 
of them. 

It will serve to show, the change that has taken place in 
the expense of maintaining^ the schools, to institute a brief com- 
parison between the amount paid for this purpose the last year and 
the year previous to the town's assuming the entire expenses of 
maintaining them. 



1 868, Kast District, 


$312.21 


In 1870, 


$380.13 


« North " 


249.00 




284.00 


" South '' 


347.72 




403.39 


" Southwest " 


406.25 




415.90 


" J^'air Haven " 


435.98 




1,186.80 


" Center " 


348.60 




389.80 


" Northwest " 


459.26 




729.94 



Total, 



$2,667.92 



$3,789.96 



A difference of $1,232.04. In the first named year, the number 
of weeks the schools kept was in the aggregate 246, or an average 
of 35iJ- weeks. In the last year the aggregate was 258, and the 
average 36^^ weeks. In 1868, the average cost was $10.40 per 
week; in 1870, it was $14.69. 

By the law under which the schools are now conducted, the 
town is required to mak^ provision for only thirty weeks schooling. 
But it is obvious that the schools ought to be continued for a 
longer period, and if that was done, the additional expense must 
be defrayed by district taxation, unless the town voluntarily as- 
sumed it. When the new law went into operation, the Board of 
Education recommended to the town that it should do this for the 
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following reasons : Firat^ as the funds must come from the same 
persons, whether provided for by town or district taxation, it 
would be more economical, as in the case of district taxation, 
each district must appoint one or more assessors and a collector, 
who must be paid for their services. In some cases the expense 
of assessing and collecting would amount to nearly as large a sum 
as the amount collected. But if comprised in the town tax, the 
services are performed for all the districts by the town officers, 
with little, if any, additional expense. Second^ this course was 
more convenient, and attended with less friction. It requires no 
argument to prove that a separate school tax, levied on the prop- 
erty of a district, would be unpopular, and considered as an im- 
position and extortion. Its collection would be attended with de- 
lay, in some instances resisted, and if paid at all, only after due 
process of law. If combined in the town tax, no one feels it, and 
the amount is so insignificant, individually, as to excite no ill feel- 
ing or remarks. Thirds by the present mode of providing for the 
schools, longer terms are secured, and consequently better schools. 
It is more than probable that a resort to district taxation would 
result in diminishing the lengths of the school terms, to avoid 
taxation. In some districts, it is certain that the schools would 
close, at the expiration of the thirty weeks, for which the towns 
are required by law to provide. It is the opinion of the Board 
that, so far as the character and usefulness of a school is concerned, 
the course pursued for the last three years has been decidedly 
advantageous. 

At the annual town meeting in 18*70, the estimate was made on 
the basis of 30, 36 and 40 weeks. It was deemed desirable that 
the latter should be the duration of the school year, and it ought 
never to be less. For this a tax of two and one half (2 J) mills 
was required. But as the town voted only a tax of two mills for 
school purposes, which made a fraction over seven hundred dol- 
lars difference in the amount appropriated, the design of the Board 
could not be carried out. But even with this reduction, three of 
the schools were kept forty weeks, whilst the general average is 
a fraction less than thirty-seven (37) weeks. Had the Board had 
the disbursement of the funds, the result would have been more 
favorable. The reports from the several districts show that three 
have had appropriated to them $197.67 more than their current 
expenses, whilst in the remaining four there is a gross deficit of 
$163.83. Had the distribution been made by the same party, 
there would have been no deficit in any district ; there would have 
been an actual surplus of $23.84. 

The Board of V isitors believe that the educational interests of 
the town render it expedient that a changfe be made in the organi- 
zation and management of its schools. The objections to the pre- 
sent systena are briefly as follows : 

1. Those who make the estimates have no control over the dis- 
bursement of the funds appropriated for the schools. The district 
committees are not accountable to the Board or the town, and can 
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increase the expenses of the schools, if they choose, without let or 
hindrance. 

2. The present system imposes unnecessary labor and inconveni- 
ence on the Acting Visitors. The schools are kept for irregular 
terms, some commencing and ending at different dates from the 
others. The Visitors are often annoyed and perplexed by the sud- 
den and unexpected demand to examine a teacher or visit a school, 
when they must lay aside other and pressing duties, or violate 
prior engagements, in order to comply with these demands. In- 
stances occur every year where teachers are permitted to commence 
school before examination, in direct defiance of the law. 

Besides, the present system renders necessary too frequent 
change of teachers, than which nothing is more injurious to a 
school. It may have had, during the preceding year, one of the 
best teachers in the State, who, at the close, would willingly reen- 
gage for another year. But there is no one authorized to make a 
contract with her. The old committee has no authority to do it ; 
the new one has not been chosen. She leaves, and by the time the 
district is ready to employ her again, she has found a better 
position, on more advantageous terms. 

Another objection to the present system arises from the liability 
of the districts to engage incompetent teachers, and the difficultv 
of discharging them when their mcompetence becomes evident. It 
is impossible, from an examination, to determine what kind of a 
school a teacher will keep. The examining committee can pass 
only upon the literary qualifications, whilst the more important 
points of tact and skill, of ability to maintain discipline and im- 
part instruction, must be learned from the actual habits of the 
teacher in the school-room. But when once the school has com- 
menced, it is very difiicult to discharge an incompetent teacher, 
without giving great offense to the district committee, and incur- 
ring the censure of a party in the district, who are attached to the 
teacher by personal considerations. In past years, there have 
been many teachers who, but for these reasons, would not have 
been permitted to continue beyond a single month. And thus the 
fdnds appropriated for educational purposes are wasted, and the 
school, at the close of the year, is in a worse condition than it was 
at the commencement. 

The Board can perceive no remedy for this state of things, un- 
less by a radical change of the system under which the schools are 
conducted. If the present system is adhered to, it is manifest that 
no permanent improvement can be made in the schools. The ad- 
vance made in one year, under teachers of acknowledged excellence, 
may be entirely lost by a change of teachers, in consequence of 
their inferiority to the former. So long as the schools are liable 
to these fluctuations, over which the Board of Visitors now have 
no control, there will always be an insuperable difficulty in the 
way of their improvement, and their best digested plans for this 
end will be frustrated, by the action of an independent committee, 
who stands between them and the schools. Unless some other 
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course shall be adopted, they see not but that things must continue 
as they are, move on in the same old ruts, and the town receiving a 
very inadequate return for the liberal provision it annually makes 
for the maintenance of its schools. 

[In accordance with the suggestions of the Acting Visitors, the 
town of East Haven, at the annual town meeting in 1871, voted to 
constitue itself a Union District.] 

East Lyme. — J. S. Clark, Acting Visitor. 

Let there be a County Board of Examiners, granting certificates 
that shall be good anywhere in the State, so long as the holder 
makes teaching a business. — If districts were notified of the 
amount of money they are to receive, (they nsin^ the same accord- 
ing to their own judgment), we think there would be longer terms 
of the school, and more interest in them. At all events, the pre- 
sent law should be changed. 

Ellington. — G. R. Warner, Acting Visitor. 

In this town there is a great lack of interest on the part of 
parents respecting the procuring of good teachers. *• Too often 
cheapness is regarded rather than proper qualifications. Another 
serious evil is the placing of small children in charge of teachers 
poorly fitted to teach them ; whereby ihiiQ f(mndationB of education 
are improperly laid. Is not this one of the most common and 
most to be regretted evils in our schools generally ? 

» 

Enfield. — Dr. E. F. Parsons, Clerk of Board of Visitors. 

Considerable interest has been awakened of late on the subject 
of establishing a Town High School, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to report on the subject at a future time. 

Compulsory attendance is recommended. Union of districts is 
greatly to be desired. Citizens are slowly responding to efforts 
made by the State ofiicials in the cause of educating the masses. 

Essex. — Giles Potter, Acting Visitor. ^' 

In 1870 we adopted the town system with little opposition, and 
what little objection there was at that time seems to be entirely 
silenced by one year's successful trial of the new plan. There has 
been greater confidence in the schools, an increasing interest 
among parents, and a determination on the part of our most influ- 
ential citizens to have good schools. At the last annual town 
meeting the town appropriated money to repair thoroughly 
one school house. Next year we shall try another. 

Fairfield. — S. Morehouse, Clerk of Board of Visitors. 

In this town party feeling is making itself felt in the schools. It 
is developed by the law which obliges the town to pay the ex- 
penses of the schools for thirty weeks. Would it not be better for 
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the State to collect from the towns the same amount of money 
which they now pay for schools, and apportion it as the public 
money is now apportioned ? 

Fbankun. — ^T. G. Kingsley, Acting Visitor. 

The visiting of schools by the friends of education cannot be 
too strongly urged. The united efforts of teacher, pupil and 
parent are essential for a good school. The teacher alone, without 
the hearty cooperation of parents and pupils, cannot render the 
school perfectly successful Who would employ a person to labor 
for him six months without going to see whether the work were 
well done ? When children see their parents so slightly interested 
in the school, they will feel little interest, and will make little 
effort to employ their time to advantage. 

Gboton. — S. S .• Lamb and Rev. G. L. Hunt, Acting Visitors. 

While we would congratulate the town on the general excel- 
lence of our schools, they are still only comparatively good, and 
the friends of education need to study and labor for their improve- 
ment. Every effort to this end will probably meet with obstacles 
and opposition, but those who are satisfied with the present , or it 
may be prefer the past, must be content to let the world pass them 
by. The schools are better than they were fifty years ago ; and 
we expect them to be better fifty years hence than they are now. 
This improvement, however, must be step by step, and we could 
propose nothing that would be likely to raise them suddenly to the 
highest excellence. We venture, however, to make the following 
suggestions : 

jPtrst. There should be more interest on the part of the people 
of the several districts, so that it shall be a practice to visit the 
school, watch its progress, sympathize with the teacher, and learn 
the obstacles he nas to overcome. Our schools will be what the 
people choose to make them. 

/Second, Good teachers are always to be preferred to cheap ones. 
Perhaps the best judgment might sometimes fail in the selection, 
and it may be, we are generally paying ample wages for our pre- 
sent grade of teachers ; but we should at least retain the services of 
those of approved excellence, when it is practicable, and not sub- 
ject a school to constant change and risk for the saving of a small 
expense. 

Third, Other things being equal, we like the idea of employing 
home talent, and it is to be hoped that our younger teachers and 
beginners will improve the opportunity afforded by our Normal 
School, to learn the art of teaching, and qualify themselves well 
for the work. 

Fourth, The public school should be patronized, and made bet- 
ter and cheaper than the select and private school. 

Fifth, Dictionaries, wall maps, charts, and such school appara- 
tus as may be of use, should be provided where they are wanting, 
taken care of and used. 
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Sixth, We would allow to each district $76, and then divide the 
balance of the money appropriated by the town according to the 
aggregate attendance in each. This would make it the interest of 
every district to have as much school and as great an attendance 
as possible, to secure which, committees would see the necessity of 
hiring popular and good teachers. 

It has for many years been our rule, that no text book in our 
schools should be changed oftener than once in five years, and this 
is now the law of the Stata Practically our board has not 
changed any text-book oftener than once in seven years. This 
gives stability to our standards, and confidence to parents. 

Hamden. — O. W. Treadwell, Acting Visitor. 

• 

The Visitors regret the low " average attendance " during the 
past year. It is doubtless to be ascribed, in an especial degree, 
to the sickness which has so scourged this town ; but not entirely 
to that. Parents, guardians and employers have a share in the 
matter, and special efforts are needed to move them to their 
duty. 

This town, at the annual meeting [Oct. 2, 1871], voted, with 
great unanimity, to keep the schools open and free for forty 
weeks. It took, also, an important step toward system^ by direct- 
ing that there shall be three terms of school in each district ; the 
Jirst commencing the first Monday of September, and continuing 
fifteen weeks ; the second commencing the first Monday of Janu- 
ary and continuing thirteen weeks ; and the third commencing the 
second Monday in April, and continuing twelve weeks. This ar- 
rangement gives July and August for vacation. We think the 
town has honored itself by taking this step forward. 

Hartford. — Rev. C^ R. Fisher, Acting Visitor. 

Our Public Schools have justly a high reputation. One cause 
of this, undoubtedly, is the care exercised by the town to have 
good school buildings, and kept in good order. It seems hardly 
possible to have a very good school m a very poor place. 

Another cause for tne high character of our schools is the infre- 
quency of change in the corps of teachers. The " Brown '' School 
has kept the same Principal twenty-one years ; the " South," the 
same Principal twenty-seven years ; the " North," the same Prin- 
cipal sixteen years ; and the Arsenal District for a long time. The 
High School has been favored with the services of its present 
Principal sixteen years, though not all of this time in that position. 
Changes must, of course, sometimes occur; buit a good teacher 
should be kept to the same school as long as possible. 

In the employment of teachers, other qualifications being equal, 
those persons should have the preference who have chosen teach- 
ing as a profession, and have fitted theuMelves for it by study, and 
often with much self-denial and sacrifice. It seems hard that any 
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who have so fitted themselves, in our Grammar Schools, our High 
School, and our State Normal School, should be allowed to remain 
idle, while others, far less qualified for the work, are called to fill 
vacancies. Such a course brings loss to our schools, and is a re- 
flection on the advantages afforded by our town and State for 
making good teachers. The simple fact that a person needs em- 
ployment, and would like the place of a teacher, never ought 
to secure the position. A thorough fitness for the place ought 
to be the first and most prominent reason ; other reasons may 
follow, but should never lead. Competitive examinations of 
teachers would be far more likely than our present plan of ex- 
aminations to secure those most fit for the vacancies as they 
may occur. As the practice now is, a person is almost engaged 
to teach, and sometimes actually employed, before any exami- 
nation takes place. This often places both examiner and ex- 
amined in the most embarrassing position. The position in 
which one's name may stand in the list of applicants for a va- 
cancy ought not to decide the question of fitness any more than 
that of fnendship or relationship ; these are not objections in 
employing teachers, neither are they indications of fitness. 

Our Grammar Schools are for the masses, and a very large 
majority of the children who attend them can never go beyond 
the advantages of learning here afforded. Many are not able to 
go through the course prescribed for our Grammar Schools ; 
some cannot give the time; others have not the physical or 
mental power. The fact that some go higher ought not to discour- 
age those who must remain below. But such would be the natural 
and inevitable result, were the High School the only goal of honor 
for those in the Grammar Schools, and College the mark 
for all to aim at who are in the High School. All who are 
able and desirous of the privilege should be well fitted for the 
High School ; but the preparations of such scholars should not 
be allowed, in any manner, to interfere with the more ordinary 
duties of the Grammar School. To complete successfully the 
prescribed course of study in our Grammar Schools is an honor to 
which very many may aspire. And for the encouragement of 
all such, it would be well to ^ive every scholar, honorably com- 
pleting this course, a testimonial stating the fact, and the honor 
to which the scholar is entitled from the schooL This could be 
simied by the Principal of the School, the Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee, and the Acting Visitor. And no scholar should 
be allowed to present himself for admission to the Hirfi School 
without such testimonial from the Grammar SchooL vVhile we 
would, by all means, maintain an elevated standard in our High 
School, we would do everything in our power to elevate the stand- 
ard and encourage the chudren in our Grammar Schools. 

JSlementary instruction in drawing, and in vocal music, is given 
in most of our schools, and a good degree of success is already at- 
tained. But a uniform system in both these departments would 
greatly improve our present rather incomplete methods of teach- 
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ing. Larger and more satisfactory attainments than have yet 
been reached, we are sure, can easily be made in ail our schools in 
drawing and music. 

Habwinton. — Dr. R. E, Ensign and Rev. George Curtiss, Act* 
ing Visitors. 

In the town meeting, the question, " How much for schools this 
year," and the reports and estimates of the School Visitors, at- 
tract more attention than formerly. There are many complaints 
of the burdens of t^Ssation, and as there is no prospect of a dimi- 
nution for the ensuing year, the addition to the income from the 
School Fund from* the State Treasury is appreciated. 

We earnestly desire that the school laws may soon be put into 
such a form that they shall remain unchanged. The foundation 
of them — that the schools shall he free— is correct. 

The Superintendence of Schools needs correcting. Many teachers 
receive certificates through fear of offending friends of the appli- 
cants if the certificates are not given. If there were a County 
Superintendent who should examine and certify teachers, giving cer- 
tificates that were good in any town in the county, incompetent 
teachers might be set aside. Many would not apply, who now 
venture because of the extraneous influences just meutioned. The 
aggregate of what is paid to School Visitors in the county would 
more than pay such an oflficer's salary and expenses. 

The people of this region do not differ materially from the large 
body of rural people in New England in estimating the value of 
good common schools. The long roll of the names of those bom 
in this county who have become distinguished in State and Na- 
tional affairs is proof of this. But the people now living here do 
not possess money so plentifully but that they desire to get the 
best returns for its outlay, 

Hebron. — Rev. H. Bryant, Acting Visitor. 

The Board of Education urge upon all the towns to devolve the 
whole care and responsibility of the schools upon one Committee 
for each Town^ and thus supersede the present custom of District 
Committees, who are often very incompetent, and if qualified in 
point of intelligence, are liable to act with partiality and in- 
justice. 

Huntington. — Reuben W, Linsley, Acting Visitor. 

New School Houses. — Within a few years good edifices have 
been built in six of our districts. During the past season another 
district " has wheeled into line " with a very commodious and ac- 
ceptable house, located upon a more favorable site. In three other 
districts the school houses have been re-seated, painted and put in 
good condition ; and one of these is now lined upon three sides 
with shade trees of very promising appearance. It is ardently 
hoped that the '' poor old school house '' in Trapfall, which has 
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nothing to recommend it, excepting the "door ptone," will 
soon give place to a proper huilding, both ornamental and honor- 
able to the district. The Ferry district has voted to enlarge its 
school house, and to support two departments. 

Tectchers.—Good teachers make good schools, and poor teachers 
ruin them. The committees, generally, have shown a decided 
anxiety to hire such teachers as would prove satisfactory to the 
School Visitors, — such as would heartily labor for the thorough im- 
provement of the scholars. Emphatically, the best schools are those 
in which a superior teacher has been retained term after term in 
succession. There is no waste of time in getting acquainted ; but 
the first principles being well understood, rapid advancement is 
constantly made. It certainly is far better economy for us to em- 
ploy our first class teachers, than have them teach in other 
towns. Jewels should possess a domestic value equal to a foreign 
one. 

JParents should visit Public Schools more, — Teachers would feel 
more encouragement, and would put forth happier efforts if they 
were made sure of the sympathy and hearty codperation of the 
parents. A very good teacher in one of our larger schools said to 
me, " I am, discouraged^ and shall ?iever teach in that school 
again.'*'* ^'^Why?'*'* ^^ Because th^ parents take no apparent in- 
terest in the education of their children^^—they have not visited the 
school at aUy 

Children are out of school too much, — This is a serious evil, and 
one that calls loudly for a remedy. When children are fishing, 
berrying or pitching quoits, during school hours, to such an extent 
that not more than one-half the scholars are in school, it is evident 
that something is decidedly wrong. When a town annually gives 
$2,000 or $3,000 that its children may be schooled, it would seem 
very consistent that some power should compel the children to at- 
tend school promptly. 

JEixpyXsion for JBad Conduct, — When children are so rude and 
disobedient that the teacher cannot maintain order, the committee 
expel the child, and he attends no school. Now is it right that he 
should be deprived of common school advantages, and, roving 
around the district, exalt in his physical superiority over the 
teacher ; or should there be a way provided to reduce nim to obe- 
dience, and place him where he may receive common school 
education ? 

KiLUNGLT. — C. P. Blackmar, Acting Visitor. 

At the annual town meeting [Oct. 2, 1871], it was voted to allow 
the schools in the various districts of the town to be kept thirty- 
eight weeks during the current year, the expenses to be paid out 
of the town treasury. 

In District No. 1 (Danielsonville), a new school house was com- 
pleted, and dedicated in December, 1871. The cost is about 
$25,000. A graded school has been established here, the highest 

16 
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Department of which is open without charge to all the children in 
the town who can pass the examination necessary for admit- 
tance. 

Something still needs to be done to get the children into the 
schools. In most of the manufacturing villages they are kept in 
the mills, and receive little benefit, or none at all, from the Public 
Schools. 

Lebanon. — Rev. O. D. Hine, for the Board of Visitors. 

Educational Meetings, — In the winter of 1870-71, at the sug- 
gestion of the Board of Visitors, meetings were held in each of 
the former school societies of the town, designed especially for the 
teachers, but attended by different members of the Board, by 
the patrons of the schools and the public generally. The best 
methods of teaching and of conducting schools, the relations of 
parents to the school, and their duties, as well as those of the 
teachers, were freely discussed ; and the result was an increased 
interest in education, a better appreciation of the teachers and 
their labors, and a quickened sense of responsibility and fresh 
enthusiasm on the part of the teachers. ^Patrons and teachers 
came to understand each other better, and to co5perate more har- 
moniously and effectively. 

There are seriotis obstacles which prevent the public schools in 
these agricultural towns from becoming as efficient and of as high 
a character as the schools in the cities and villages. 

Firsts the schools are in general smalL As now organized, they 
cannot be graded ; nor can they employ teachers of the highest 
qualifications. 

Secondly^ the system of district works in some respects unfavor- 
ably. In general, new committees are chosen each year ; the office 
is felt to be a burden, and it is deemed a matter of justice that 
each member of the district should take his turn in bearing the 
burden. The result is that few committees give sufficient atten- 
tion to the matter, or acquire sufficient experience to understand 
thoroughly their duties. It is not altogether their fault that they 
do not understand their duties, for the laws which define those 
duties are frequently changed ; and the district officers are not 
always supplied, as they should be, with copies of the laws ; and 
if they were, it requires some study and smll to understand the 
import and bearing of laws so frequently changed, and which 
necessarily become complex and obscure. Comparatively few 
give the laws attention enough to be able to do this. As a mat- 
ter of fact, among us not all the committees are aware that they 
are required to inform the Board of Visitors when each school 
term closes, and to do this within four weeks of the time it closes, 
or that the teacher at the close of each term must return the 
register, properly filled out, to the School Visitors; and scarcely one 
conmaittee in ten fills accurately and thoroughly the blanks pre- 
pared by the State authorities and put into their hands. And as 
they hold the office only once in five or eight years, it cannot rea- 
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sonably be expected that they will do this, for it demands an 
amount of knowledge, business accuracy and carefulness not 
at present to be expected of those filling such an office and in such 
circumstances. 

Nor are those who hold the office of committee only occasionally 
and temporarily, and in some instances send no scholars to the 
school, very likely to be well qualified to judge as to the teachers 
needed, or to obtain such teachers as the best interests of the 
schools demand. They are not likely to be minutely acquainted 
with the condition of the schools, — perhaps not having been into 
them for years, — to understand what sort of a teacher their in- 
terests require, or to have the requisite skill in selecting teachers. 

While, then, our schools are as good as they have ever been, 
and have been making no inconsiderable progress, they are not as 
good as they should be. As we compare them with schools in 
other places, which we know are better ; as we desire to send our 
children, and in many instances do actually send them, away to 
better schools; as we feel compelled to sustain higher schools 
among ourselves; we are made the more conscious of their defi- 
ciences. 

In view of our acknowledged need of higher and better schools, 
the inquiry is often made, what shall be done? Some reply, 
" We must pay teachers higher wages ;" others, " We must employ 
more male teachers." But the spending of more money, or the 
obtaining of teachers of higher qualifications, would not of them- 
selves meet the difficulty. 

(1.) There is need of system ^nd. permanence in the schools, in 
place of the looseness, unskillfulness and hap hazard changes which 
are now so common. 

(2.) There needs to be a careful and intelligent supervision of the 
schools, the officers giving them thorough attention, the patrons 
also showing an abiding concern for them. 

(3.) These schools would be improved by the employment of 
the same teachsrs successive terms and years, when a suit- 
able teacher has been found ; the responsibility of carrying for- 
ward the school in a thorough and healthful progress being com- 
mitted to the teacher, and the teacher having time and opportunity 
to secure such progress. If a teacher is good in most respects 
but has some faults, let the faults be pointed out and corrected, 
and the teacher trained and elevated, rather than dismissed and 
another employed who is likely to have greater faults. This per- 
petual change gives little improvement in teachers or schools. 

(4.) There needs to be the grading of the scholars^ and organiz- 
ing them into classes and departments according to their progress, 
and the adapting of the teaching to the classes and the depart- 
ments. If pupils of all degrees of attainment attend the same 
school and are taught by the same teacher, and thus necessarily 
taught as individuals rather than in well defined classes, they can- 
not make such advance, either in the branches studied or in their 
attainments in them, as we desire in our schools. We feel the 
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need of schools higher than our public schools ; and accordingly 
two select schools in different parts of the town are now in opera- 
tion, at an expense of hundreds of dollars, while some scholars 
are sent out of town. 

In agricultural towns like this, and with the district system, 
there are great obstacles to the needfiil supervision of the schools, 
and to the system, permanence and gradation which are neces- 
sary to their best progress ; but to attain these benefits should be 
our strenuous effort. 

Union of Districts Proposed. — The Board of Visitors, inquiring 
what can be done to make our schools what they should be, have 
queried whether districts cannot be united^ so that we can have larger 
and graded schools. Could not the six districts in the South 
Society send to one central school, which could be made of high 
character. Most of the scholars in the Society, live within two 
miles of the center. It might be necessary to maintain schools 
for small scholars in some of the neighborhoods in winter, perhaps 
in summer ; but the larger scholars, without gre&t inconvenience, 
could go to a central school. This is proved by the fact that 
scholars now come one and two miles to a select school kept in 
the academy, and scholars ten years old come three miles. Fami- 
lies living near each other could unite in sending a horse and car- 
riage to convey children to and from schools. 

Is it said that " such a system would be attended by a great 
deal of trouble ?" But would it be attended by more trouble than 
the present condition of things ? Parents have sent their children 
one, two, or three miles to the railroad, paid their fare on the rail- 
road and their tuition at Willimantic, that they might attend 
the school there. Almost every year there is an attempt made to 
have select schools in different parts of the town. There is all 
the trouble of procuring a teacher, of obtaining scholars, and of 
making the special arrangement for a single term, or perhaps two 
terms of a select school There is uncertainty as to what the 
teacher will prove to be, and whether scholars who have given 
encouragement that they will attend will actually attend, and 
whether the effort in the end will not prove a failure. All this 
trouble and uncertainty must be gone through every year. Would 
not the trouble — to be borne by a comparatively few — of going 
two and three miles to a permanent good school among ourselves, 
be far less ; while the expense of it would be largely avoided ? 
In some such mode could not graded schools be established in the 
South Society, in Goshen, in Exeter, and in the North part of the 
town ? In order to do this, it would be necessary to give up, or 
essentially modify, the present district system ; but might we not 
well do it for the sake of the advantages to be gained ? New 
school buildings would be needed, and some expense must be 
incurred. But if we count what is every year naid for select 
schools and to send scholars out of town to school, no long time 
would need to elapse before the sum would equal the first oat- 
lay necessary to provide buildings for higher schools. It is be- 
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lieved the sum of $500 is yearly paid out in these modes, and to a 
large extent with very unsatisfactory results. 

But suppose the establishment of such a system of schools as 
we need would cost something, would it not bring ample returns 
in the better education of our children, in the elevation and thrift 
of the community, and in the increased value of property ? There 
would not be so many farms for sale, families now here would not 
wish to leave, and others would be drawn in. It is understood 
that a few years since the Literary Institution, now at Suffield, — one 
of the largest and most thriving institutions of the kind in New 
England, — ^was offered to this town, provided a certain small sum 
of money was raised for it here. While the people were deliberat- 
mg and making some effort, Suffield raised the requisite sum and 
obtained the institution. Suppose the few thousand dollars neces- 
sary to its coming here had been obtained, how very high interest, 
as thus invested, would the sum have paid. 

It is well known that the railroad which now runs three miles 
from us might have gone through the center of the town. Sup- 
pose it had gone through the valley a few rods south from here, 
or had come up through the valley a little east of us, and 
suppose ten thousand dollars had been given to bring it thus near 
to us, how permanent would have been the advantage I If the 
Literary Institution now at Suffield had been established here, 
and the railroad had passed through the center of the town, how 
different a place would Lebanon have been to-day — how different 
in educational and social advantages, in population, in the growth 
of the religious societies, in the value of real estate, and how dif- 
ferent would be its prospects ! We need to look out for our 
money, for we have lost enough already, — to take care that the 
price of real estate and the business advantages of our town do 
not go down. Pecuniary prosperity can be gained only by libera- 
lity and enterprise, by progress in educational advantages, and the 
qmckened, increased intelligence of the community. The census 
statistics of this State teach emphatically on this point. Business 
thrift and good schools are inseparably linked together. 

Madison. — ^H. B. Wilcox, Acting Visitor. 

In March last, the schools of the town were assembled, and gave 
specimens of their work in reading, grammar, geography and 
arithmetic, after which came a spelling match. The School 
Visitors had offered prizes for the best spellers, and four scholars 
received each a copy of Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary, 
no word being found in Webster's spelling book which they could 
not spell on first trial. 

We are well satisfied that some such effort in all our towns 
would stimulate teachers and scholars to greater exertion, and 
make them more thorough in reading and spelling, as well as in 
other studies. We have had such an examination each spring for 
three years, and it is truly gratifying to see the interest taken by 
parents and fiiends in the matter, and the large numbera who 
attend the examinations. 
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Manchester. — George M. Spencer, Dr. O. B. Taylor and R. R. 
Dimoek, School Visitors. 

This town by special vote gave the Board of distribution liberty 
to divide to each district a sum deemed sufficient to maintain the 
schools for a period of thirty-six weeks, instead of thirty, as required 
by law, if the public money appropriated for schools should be 
sufficient therefor. The distncts were therefore apportioned 
money for thirty-six weeks of schooling. 

The progress made hy the scholars has been generally commend- 
able. Those districts that have retained their teachers for several 
years are making rapid improvement, not because of better 
scholars, but good and permanent teachers. As the best of teachers 
can do little good in a new school in a single term, so the best of 
scholars can make but moderate improvement under a frequent 
change of teachers. Tlie progress of our schools in discipline^ is 
lamentably on the retrograde^ and that mostly because of parental 
indulgence at home, and fault-finding with any efficient government 
or needed punishment in school. They would thus tie the hands 
of the teachers, and then scold them for not doing with each of a 
large number what the parents neglect to do at home. The Board 
must insist upon proper government, and sustain the teacher in 
what they deem good discipline, or our schools will not only be 
useless, but our children and youth will be trained to universal 
disregard for authority. 

Absences, — There were within our State, at the time of the last 
Annual Report of the State Board of Education, one hundred and 
sixty-four towns. In that report, according to Table No. 5, " in 
which all the towns in the State are arranged according to their 
percentage of average attendance in winter, as compared with 
their number registered in winter," we find this town in the list as 
No. 162, being only two removes from the lowest, and the aver- 
age credited to us being a little less than fifty-nine scholars, oat 
of every one hundred names registered as members of the school 
for that term (the highest in the list being eighty-five in a hun- 
dred^, and county wise 27 out of the 28. Agam, in another table, in 
which all the towns in the State " are arranged according to their 
percentage of average attendance in winter as compared with the 
number enumerated," we stand as 163, or next to the lowest in 
the scale, and the number of thirty-seven out of one hundred was 
the average, while in the county we stand the lowest. We are 
aware that the Cheney school is not reckoned in the last table, 
and so shows us to more disadvantage than we actually deserve. 
Is not our record a shameful one ? N ow what are some of the 
more prominent reasons for this small and irregular attendance? 
We believe one reason to be the inconsiderate readiness of the pa- 
rents to allow their children to get excused for a day, half-day, or 
part of a season, (simply because the child teases for it,) not thinking 
that such permission will be likely to make others, and perhaps many 
others, equally uneasy, and all more uneasy of restraint, less in- 
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terested in their studies, deficient in recitation ; a discouragement 
to themselves, their fellow students, teacher, parents and town. 

Another reason is the surprising indifference of some few 
parents to the education of their children ; and still another, a 
lack of watchfulness on the part of the parents, by which their 
children become truants. Concerning this we have a most excel- 
lent law, which should be carefully examined. 

Teachers. — Our State, seeing the necessity of special training for 
those who are to be teachers of our children, has followed the example 
set by other States, and has established a school for the benefit of 
its people— a Normal School Now this fact is nothing to us unless 
we avail ourselves of its benefits; and the Board would urge upon 
those whose business it is to secure teachers, to endeavor to secure 
the benefits thus offered by getting good teachers, who are grradu- 
aStes from this or some other public school of the kind. It is more 
important for young children to be taught to think, observe, 
and reason rightly, than for adults ; as it saves much valuable 
time that older ones not so trained would consider above value. 
We do not desire extravagance ; but when our best teachers are 
often lost to us by better wages obtained elsewhere, shall we not 
be wise enough to conclude that they are worth as much to us 
as to others, and retain them if possible ? The demand for better 
teachers has determined the Board to meet it so far as they can 
by raising the standard of approval. 

delations of various parties in School Matters. — The true rela- 
tion of the different parties concerned in the educational depart- 
ment of our town would seem not to be understood, or if under- 
stood, not properly regarded. If we begin with the parents, it 
should be understood that, having provided a suitable place for 
the accommodation of the school, helped to choose a Board of 
School Visitors and District Officers, and seen that their children 
are in the school, their control ceases. Within the school -room 
they have no right to direct, or attempt to direct; yet few 
teachers would fail to listen kindly and respectfully to the 
wishes or suggestions of parents or guardians, (when respect- 
fully made known,) concerning the best interests of their pupils ; 
but they must be the judges, under the Visitors, whether such 
wishes or suggestions comport with the general good of the pupil 
or the school, and act accordingly. If there is need of appeal, it must 
be to the Visitors, except in reference to incorrigible offenders of 
order and propriety, in which case the appeal is to the District 
Committee. 

It is sometimes questioned whether persons over sixteen years 
of age have a right to attend the district school. The fact that 
only those between the ages of four and sixteen years draw State 
money, can by no means limit or fix the number or age of those who 
may attend tne school of the district to which they belong. They 
have a right to attend, and the district must provide for them. 

What are the true relations of the School Visitors to teachers 
and schools ? The Visitors are virtually not only Superintendents, 
but Principals of the various schools and departments in the town. 
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As the teachers derive their position from the Visitors, so they 
are entirely under their direction if they choose to assume it. 
When the Visitors or any of them are m tne school-room officially, 
they are virtually the teachers ; the regular teachers are assistant, 
subject to their order in all matters concerning the school. The 
formation of the classes, the books to be studied, the lesson, its 
length, the time and manner of recitation, the discipline in detail, 
and the revoking or annulling the certificate of the teacher if 
necessary or expedient, are also matters which they may con- 
trol if tney choose, but which they are not disposed to do, ex- 
cept as necessity or expediency requires. 

In the examination of teachers, they must require certain 
qualifications in order to entitle them to State or public money, 
but may require as much more as they deem necessary for the 
best good of the district or school, even though it be in other 
than the English branches. The Visitors stand as guardians for 
the best good of the children as a mass, and should never let 
favoritism to any person or persons come between them and theiy 
charge. The Board have striven, and will always strive to be gov- 
erned by this fundamental principle, and if, in the discharge of their 
duties, any are aggrieved, they should bear that fact in mind, and 
ascertain from them the reason for such action before passing sen- 
tence of condemnation. 

Terms. — If the several districts wish to secure their full share of 
benefit from the school moneys, it will be necessary for them to so 
arrange their terms as to have them all commence at the same 
time. To this end, it is proposed that this town adopt 38 weeks 
in the year as the time to be devoted to schools, and on which to esti- 
mate the amount of money to be raised, the proposed time to 
be divided into three termSy commencing on the first Mondays of 
September, December and April, the first to be twelve weeksy 
the second to be fourteen weeks^ the third to be twelve weeks. 
They should all be twelve weeks or more in length, as those chil- 
dren who are employed in our factories are required by law to at- 
tend twelve whole weeks, and if employed before the time is com- 
Eleted, both the parent and employer are liable to a heavy penalty, 
ince. many desire a longer term in the winter, fourteen 
weeks is proposed for that term, besides one week vacation at 
Christmas. About one-half the districts have already adopted a 
similar plan. 

School Houses, — Commendable Lihercdity, — In the 9th District, 
including Cheneyville, the number of children has been increasing 
from year to year, until more ample accommodations for the school 
became an absolute necessity. To meet this want, and to accom- 
modate the greatest number, in October of last year the district 
lines were altered so as to include portions of the 4th and 5th Dis- 
tricts, and preparations were made for building a new school-house 
nearer the center of population. During the discussion in refers 
ence to the location, plan, and cost of the structure, it seemed to 
be generally conceded that the interests of society demanded that 
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we have good and efficient schools, and that every child in the 
community receive his or her due proportion of the advantages to 
he derived therefrom. Consequently, to build and furnish a house 
sufficiently large and commodious for the growing wants of the 
village, would mvolve the district in an expense of several thou- 
sands of dollars. After acting upon several plans and propositions, 
none of which seemed satisfactory, Messrs. Cheney Brothers, re- 
garding the universal education of the people as vital to the best 
mterests of our Commonwealth, in the generous and liberal spirit 
which characterizes them, offered to build and furnish a school- 
house at an estimated expense of not less than fifteen thousand 
dollars, and give the free use of it, to be under the control of and 
occupied by the district for a public school, which offer was readily 
accepted by the district, and the house is now nearly completed. 

VoccU Music. — The Board of Visitors have considered the ques- 
tion of introducing into all our schools this useful, pleasing, and 
ornamental branch of education. We say useful, because nothing 
so quickly arouses good feeling, or drives away the spirit of insub- 
ordination, anger, malice, or other evil passion, or brings rest and 
refreshment to both mind and body, weary of the labor and confine- 
ment of the school-room. 

Probably most are aware that singing by rote has been prac- 
ticed more or less in the several schools in years past, as each 
teacher had ability or disposition, and what parent has not taken 
pleasure in the song of his child, to say nothing of pride in its 
ability to sing a single tune or song correctly. Most of our chil- 
dren have received no musical education, and what little skill they 
have has been picked up as best it could be. While we are, of course, 
aware that our children can live with just as little of this or any 
other instruction as we have had, it is our duty, privilege, and doubt- 
less pleasure, that they should have much more. Had our ances- 
try adopted and held to the principle of nothing new, — no ad- 
vancement, we should have found that in practice it meant hea- 
thenism ; possibly, idiocy. 

The Board believe that in undertaking this matter they will re- 
ceive general countenance and support. It is purposed to ac- 
complish this work, so far as can be done, by securing instructions 
from the regular teachers in the districts in the art of reading mu- 
sic by note, and this not from text-books, involving the expense of 
new books to the scholars, but by simple and gradual lessons 
from the black-board or chart, in lessons of from ten or fifteen 
minutes, once, twice, or three times a week. The teachers are not 
required to sustain an examination in this branch. By some such 
course it is fully believed that as great proficiency will be made 
by children of eight years and over, as in reading for the same 
time. It is not probable that this course will be inaugurated 
until the winter term. 

Drawing, — ^The introduction of drawing into our common schools 
as a regular branch of study is now occupying the attention of 
the friends of popular education to a considerable extent through- 
out the country, and especially in the New England and Middle 
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States. It has already been introduced into the public schools of 
many towns as well as cities in this and other States, and the fact 
that it can be taught with success and profit is fully established. 
The Committee on Education in our last Legislature, on recom- 
mendation of the State Board of Education, spent much time in the 
consideration of this subject, and regarded it with such favor that, 
in all probability, an act requiring it as an additional branch, in 
which teachers are required to be qualified, will soon go upon our 
statute books ; and when we consider its practical value in manu- 
facturing, mechanical, artistic, and other industrial pursuits, to 
which the prosperity of Connecticut is so largely indebted, in con- 
nection with the fact that the common schools are the people's 
colleges, where our manufacturers, mechanics, and tradesmen, to a 
great extent, receive their education ; this should be a weighty 
reason why it should be introduced, and why a knowledge of it 
should be a requisite qualification of teachers. It is also highly 
valuable as a means of mental culture, as well as of manual train- 
ing. The eye must be practised, and the muscles made to obey 
the mandate of the imagination and the will, by continued 
practice. It leads the pupil directly into habits of scrutiny and 
close observation. It teaches them to observe a nice discrimi- 
nation in order to represent the forms and appearance of differ- 
ent objects correctly ; and thus by noticing the many little 
points of interest which would otherwise remain unnoticed, such 
as the peculiar structure, form, color, adaptation, etc., they almost 
imperceptibly acquire a correct and refined taste. For these and 
many other reasons, we propose its adoption. 

Meriden. — W. E. Benham, Acting Visitor. 

The Grand List of taxable property in Meriden last year footed 
up $6,780,000. A tax of 12| mills on the dollar raised $84,750, 
nearly one-fourth of which — viz., $20,547 — ^besides the public 
money, was appropriated to defray the current expenses of schools. 

The total population of Meriden in 1870 was 10,511 ; the num- 
ber of school children, Jan. 1st, 1871, was 2,490 — a Uttle more 
than 20 per cent., or one to every five inhabitants. 

The average amount of taxable property to each person was $646.00 

To each scholar enumerated was - 2,723.00 

To each scholar registered was 3,697.00 

The total cost of schools for the year was 23,303.00 

Average cost per scholar enumerated 9.35 

Average cost per scholar registered _ 11.11 

Average cost per scholar in average attendance 1 8.96 

Average daily cost of schools in session 116.51 

Average daily cost of each scholar in attendance, nearly. 10 

Average salaries of male teachers per month 121. 83 

Average salaries of female teachers per month 46.40 

Continuous Employment of Teachers, — ^There were in the 81 
schools in the 12 districts, 37 different teachers employed during 
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the year — one acting as assistant. 27 taught the same school 
through the year; 17 taught also the same school the year previ- 
ous; 2 taught two or more terms; 3 taught each one term; 
1, part of a term; and only 1 taught for the first term. There 
were only 6 changes from the beginning of the first term to the 
ending of the last. The previous year there were 20. 

The school year began with a better corps of teachers, and other- 
wise imder more auspicious circumstances than any previous year, 
and the schools for the most part continued in vigorous growth 
through the year. At the head of the 6 graded schools able Prin- 
cipals were employed, each capable of fitting his pupils for 
college. 

For the first time in the history of Meriden, there was uniformr 
ity in the number, length, beginning and ending of terms in all the 
schools of the town. The measure met with universal approval. 
Wholesome regulations, with a cheerful compliance, quite generally 
prevailed. Daily records were universally taken of scholarship 
and deportment. The use of deportment cards operated favorably 
to keep before pupils' minds their individual accountability for 
their time and conduct, and also as a healthful stimulus to excel. 
School-rooms were quite universally adorned with pictures, plants 
and flowei*s. 

Drawing, — Hie new study of drawing^ introduced, by a vote of 
the Board, into all the schools at the commencement of the Winter 
term, was hailed with delight by both teachers and scholars. After 
a fair trial of two terms, having received at the beginning a 
good start from a course of two practical introductory lessons in 
every school by a professional instructress, fine specimens of the 
art were found in almost every room. Primary scholars practised 
from drawing cards, and the older from drawing books. As a 
whole, the efforts to introduce and cultivate this useful accomplish- 
ment, becoming daily more and more essential to all practical 
citizens as the progress of science advances, were attended with 
quite satisfactory results, and in many instances even better than 
could reasonably have been expected. 

Penmanship^ in those schools where teachers took special pains 
to insist that their pupils shall adhere to the correct position of 
sitting and correct manner of placing their books and of holding 
their pens, radically improved. Some beautiful specimens were 
noticeable in the intermediate grades at the Comer school, where 
all wrote from the same copy, at the same time, and all movements 
of the pen were directed by a whole grade counting aloud in con- 
cert. Even beginners, who in some rooms commenced with a 
pencil, could show whole pages that were both uniform and ele- 
gant, and of which they could well be proud. Yet there is a 
laxity remaining in some schools, especially mixed schools, that 
needs to be corrected. 

JEnening Schools, — Preliminary steps were taken last Winter 
toward the establishment of free evening schools for the benefit of 
unschooled mechanics. Some of our generous-minded teachers had 
volunteered their services. The necessary desks or tables were at 
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length constructed and placed in a spare room of the Comer 
school house, but owing to the lateness of the season at the time 
they were ready, it was concluded to postpone their opening tiU 
the ensuing Autumn. 

Mental Arithmetic, — Commencing in the primaries and continu- 
ing up to the highest grade, scholars were daily drilled in mental 
combinations and changes of numbers. Teachers often give 
examples of their own, involving the principles of those in the 
text books. Our intellectual arithmetic takes scholars through all 
the rules and principles embraced in ordinary business transac- 
tions, and indeed nearly all in the written arithmetic. It was not 
a little surprising to observe how accurately and readily scholars 
solved lengthy and difficult examples, cumbered even with fi-ac- 
tions, giving rules for each step, and producing the answer with- 
out the use of pen or pencil This mental training, which more 
than any other exercise develops the capacity and power of the 
mind to think deeply and consecutively, and m which the stand- 
ing of scholarship is usually best determined, renders the study and 
mastery of the higher practical arithmetic an easy task. 

Mucn complaint, especially by teachers within the city limits, 
was made of irregularity of attendance. It did not arise from any 
lack of proper management on the part of teachers, but chiefly 
from an indifference on the part of some parents, who often for too 
trivial excuses allowed their children to be absent. This evil, 
however, was to some extent remedied in the month of March, 
when the Mayor, at the request of the Board, directed the police 
to enforce the " Act to arrest and punish truants from school" 
Many vacant seats were then very soon redccupied. But one of 
the greatest annoyances, causing the almost constant in- 
terruption of classes, was the coming and going of the " three 
months scholars," (so-called,) who vibrated between the factory 
and the school-house, if attending school long enough to answer the 
demands of law. This unfortunate class numbered probably not 
less than one hundred. And as it was impossible for any of them 
to keep up with their classes, they naturally lost heart and 
interest, and often became a drag on the teacher and the school 

MiDDLETowN. — (City District,) Dr. G. W. Burke, Clerk of 
Board of Education. 

ITie Kind of Teachers Needed. — The continued progress of 
society in the knowledge and application of the arts and sciences, 
and in those enjoyments which naturally accompany this know- 
ledge, requires that close attention should be given to our schools 
and all the causes which affect their interests, that the branches of 
instruction,"and the manner in w hich they are taught, may keep 
pace with other improvements. It is not every new book that is 
offered, nor every new and rapid method of teaching, that is to be 
accepted ; but after all, it must be conceded that the style of teach- 
ing and the text-books that gave satisfaction fifty years ago, will 
not do for these times. It is a fact that the teachers who, without 
study or mental effort, depend upon a past experience for success, 
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and are content year after year to go through the same routine 
until its performance becomes spiritless, must stand aside and 
give place to those who, with earnest aspirations and constant 
efforts for self-improvement, keep up with the times, and by their 
fresh and varied stores of knowledge, create activity and emula- 
tion in the minds of their pupils. The cultivation of the teacher 
in all those graces of manner which are as much a part of a com- 
plete education as a knowledge of the branches enumerated in the 
statutes, is one of the most important demands of the age, and 
should command the highest compensation. The formation of 
character, both mental and moral, depends more upon the example 
and manner of the teacher than is generally imagmed. The pupil 
naturally looks to her for guidance, and is apt to imitate those 
peculiarities which are most strongly marked, and which bv daily 
association become indelibly stamped on the character. A slovenly 
or an extravagant style of dress, a drawling or otherwise faulty 
enunciation, a listless and indifferent manner, or a hasty and un- 
steady temper, all have their influence on the susceptible minds 
of her pupils, who are too young to guard against these errors, 
and too inexperienced to foresee the inevitable results on their own 
character. 

The handling of these delicate organizations should not be en- 
trusted to any who are morally unfitted for the grave and far- 
reaching responsibilities of a teacher in our primary schools ; and 
whenever it is found by careful inspection that such a position is 
not worthily filled, it becomes the immediate duty of the guar- 
dians of our public schools to make a change, without regard to 
personal favor. It is time to set up a higher standard of fitness 
for these important trusts, to look more to moral than to physical 
force for the proper government of our schools, and to give 
greater encouragement to those teachers, who, by their quiet, self- 
reliant and uniform manner, keep their pupils in a similiar state of 
good order, than to those, who by noisy denunciation, and fre- 
quent threats of severe penalities, labor much harder but with less 
success toward attaining the same object. 

The teacher who has learned to be polite to the most boorish 
pupil, to be kind and generous when it would be easier to be 
selfish and avaricious, to take the part of the poor and helpless 
when in the right, at the risk of her popularity with a more favored 
class, will be likely to win the respect and love of her pupils to 
such a degree that the school will rather seem to govern itself, 
than to be governed. Such a teacher will also study the mental 
wants of her pupils, so that it will become more of a question how 
to teach than wJiat to teach, and her endeavor will be to shape 
the lives of those entrusted to her care, rather than suffer them to 
be shaped out of the evil influences around them. 

Of the teachers now employed, eight have taught in the d s- 
trict for at least three years, eight others were employed during 
some portion of the past year, and the remaining six have just 
entered on their new engagement, having been selected after a 
competition examination, mostly in writing. 
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Course of Study and Graduation. — In the year 1865 the Boarct 
of Education appointed a committee to confer with Mr. Sawyer, 
the Principal, for the purpose of arranging a regular coarse of 
study in our schools. The plan thus proposed was adopted by 
the Board, and extended over a period of twelve years, beginning 
with the entrance of the pupil to the primary, and progressing 
with easy gradations for each term, until a preparation for college, 
for teaching school, or for entering upon the duties of active busi- 
ness life, should be secured. Although the importance of this 
plan was apparent at the time of its adoption, each succeeding 
year has given additional proofs of its value ; and in the exercises 
of the graduating class for the past two years, and the great in- 
terest of our citizens as manifested by their crowded attendance, 
we have the fullest attestation of the wisdom of the course pur- 
sued by the Board, and of the ability and fidelity of the Superin- 
tendent in cariying out the plan to these successful results. 

On the 3d of July, 1868, the exercises of the graduating class 
were held in the hall of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
at which time, four, who had completed the course of study before 
mentioned, received the usual diplomas. Of these, two are now 
teaching in our Central school, and have given such satisfaction as to 
merit the promotion they have obtained. Owing to the derange- 
ment of school terms incident to the erection of the new building, 
the class which should have graduated in 1869 was much brpken 
up, and the portion who finally received diplomas presented them- 
selves at the same time with the class of '70, which had also suf- 
fered from the same cause, and whose exercises were postponed 
until the close of the fall term in 1870. This latter class num- 
bered ten, composed of four young gentlemen and six young 
ladies, who, with three from '69, as before stated, made thirteen 
who received their diplomas at that time. Of the young gentle- 
men in these classes, one has entered Cornell, and five the Wes- 
leyan University ; and their uniform and successful progress has 
shown that a thorough preparation for a college course may be 
obtained in our High School, and that the standard of its scholar- 
ship has been much elevated. 

At the public exercises of the class of '71, which were held b 
the hall of the Central school on the evening of the 6th of July, 
five young ladies and eleven young gentlemen were graduated, 
and the original essays and orations delivered on that occasion 
were not only interesting to the large audience there assembled, 
but also highly creditable to the institution. No one who had 
the pleasure oi being present could fail to be proud of this exhi- 
bition of cultivated intellect, or to reflect with satisfaction upon 
the productiveness of the investment which had erected this beauti- 
fal building, and had provided such ample advantages for mental 
improvement. The impetus thus given to these youthftil minds 
will secure their further advancement and cultivation. Already a 
number are improving themselves in colleges, or have engaged in 
the art and practice of teaching. 
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We have been thus particular in detailing these facts, that our 
citizens may be able to see comprehensively the decided advance 
that has been made since this regular course of study was estab- 
lishe<d by the conamittee ; a course which has been faithfully car- 
ried out by our able and persevering Principal, to whom this dis- 
trict is largely indebted for the present high character and envia- 
ble reputation of our Central school. 

The career of liberality in the cause of education on which this 
district has now fairly entered will hereafter be remembered s« 
cotemporaneous with the growth and development of this city in 
wealth and population. The hesitation of the public to engage in 
these enterprises has vanished, all temporizing schemes are iaid 
aside ; the question has only been " what is necessary," and the 
vote of our citizens has been given with hardly a dissenting voice. 
If more land is needed, the Board of Education have only to report 
the fact, and forthwith authority is given to purchase the requisite 
quantity ; if a a building is insufficient or unsafe, the Board are 
authorized to rebuild on such plan as may be advisable. The con- 
fidence thus reposed in the Board is highly gratifying to them, 
and will by no means diminish their efforts to manage the finances 
of the district in as economical a manner as they have in the past. 
The burdens of taxation which are necessarily connected with all 
these improvements fall so heavily on some who are scarcely able 
to bear them, that it is well for us to consider our expenditures 
carefuUy, and to keep them within the limits of a prudent economy. 
The comparatively large outlay on the Central school building 
caused some fear that we were thereby greatly increasing our 
taxes, and yet, when we look at the rate levied at the annual meet- 
ing of the district in September, 1870, (2^ mills,) we shall find 
that it does not vary materially from that of former years. Had 
the district assumed all the responsibilities justly belonging to it 
for the past ten years, and provided suitable accommodations for 
all who had a right to them, instead of accepting the use of 
buildings in which it possessed no ownership, the expenses and 
consequent taxation would have been much greater. It is there- 
fore the more just and proper that we should now recognize and 
discharge these obligations ; and a sense of our duty, as well as 
an honest pride in its performance, should lead every citizen to 
rejoice in the present prospect of soon affording ample accommo- 
dations to a portion of the district whose interests in the past have 
been so much neglected. 

It can be safely asserted that the condition and prospects of the 
City School District are better than ever before, that the success 
of our system is well assured, and that our schools are advancing 
in usefulness and popularity. If the ratio of attendance could 
by any means be improved, a still greater progress would be made, 
and a greater return be obtained for money expended. 

It has often been asserted, and truly, that with our resources we 
can and ought to make our schools so good that private enter 
prises in education must necessarily fail, and that all who have 
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children of suitable age will prefer to send them to the public 
schools, not only because they are free, but chiefly on account of 
their great superiority. The small number now attending private 
schools in this place shows progress in this direction ; but we must 
do still more before the verdict of the people will be unanimous 
in favor of our schools. In the past we have not employed a suffi- 
cient number of teachers ; their time and energies have been taxed 
too severely, and have been divided among too great a number of 
pupils ; and in our present arrangement this evil is still manifest 

Our efforts seem to have been directed to crowding into a room 
the largest number that the teacher could possible manage, and to 
quote the experiences of the past as authority for the justice and 
expediency of this course ; but the fact is beginning to be recog- 
nized that this Is an illiberal and ungenerous way of treating the 
mental nature of our children, and that in many instances a dis- 
like to school, an early escape from its unwelcome precincts, and 
a dwarfed, imperfect education, are among the results of our 
efforts at economy. 

Better increase the number of teachers and the amount of their 
salaries, better diminish the number of pupils under each, so that 
all may receive a larger share of time and attention, better im- 
prove our libraries, apparatus, school-buildings and all their sur- 
roundings, that the associations connected with study and improve- 
ment may not be of a painful, disagreeable character, that not 
only the spring time of our children may thus be made more joy- 
ous, but their mature lives be rendered all the happier by the 
pleasant reflections connected with the memories of their school- 
days. This IS the wisest economy for the present as well as for 
the future. 

Rev. C. H. Fay, Acting Visitor. 

The greatest obstacles in the path of our educational movement 
are tardiness and irregularity of attendance on the part of our 
children. The number of cases of tardiness, in all our schools 
during the year, was 7301. This would give as the average 
tardiness of each pupil, 7*7. 

Irregularity of attendance impairs the efficiency and lowers the 
character of a school. The loss suffered from this cause is not con- 
fined to the stragglers, but is shared by the whole school in which 
their names are registered. It is with a school as with an army on 
the march ; the best time is made by the army wiien each soldier is 
ready to move at the word of command, and when each marches 
in his place, side by side with his companions until the " halt '* is 
given. We should certainly expect more rapid advancement from 
such an army than from one whose rank and file were made up, in 
part, of men who were often absent from " roll call," and wbo 
might be found one hour soldiers in the ranks, and the next loiter 
ing stragglers. Their passing from one character to another,— 
from the ranks to the rear, and from the rear to the rank, — ^wMle 
the files were moving, would seriously impede the march. A 
school's advancement is in like manner hindered by tardy and 
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irregular pupils. Time is lost to the prompt and regular by inter- 
ruptions caused by the late appearance of the tardy, and by halts 
made necessary to bring up the irregular. From this point of 
view the evil assumes a serious aspect ; and it demands the atten- 
tion of all who are anxious to have their children enjoy the great- 
est advantages a school can offer. May we not look for the adop- 
tion of measures, approved both by parents and teachers, which 
will greatly increase the per cent, of attendance during the coming 
year ? The School Visitor is pleased to know that the evils both 
of tardiness and irregular attendance are now occupying the 
attention of the Board of Education, and that plans %re under 
consideration designed to diminish their magnituae. It is believed 
that well-directed, persistent efforts will remove these evils. It 
will be necessary, however, to enlist in the cause the pride, or esprit 
du carps^ of the scholars themselves. Let a public sentiment 
opposed to these evils be created among them, and what we 
deplore would at once begin to abate. Last spring it was my good 
fortune to visit a school m De Witt, Iowa, graded like the Central 
in this city, in one room of which not a single tardy mark was 
made during an entire term. The whole school maintained an 
unusually high reputation for promptness and regularity of atten- 
dance, and this success was largely secured by the exertions of 
the scholars themselves, under the impulsion of a just pride in 
their school The fidelity and zeal of the most faith&l stimulated 
the flagging energies of the careless and indolent, and brought 
than to their own standard of promptness and regularity. What 
has been done at the west may be done at the east. 

H. E, Sawyer, Superintendent. 

Sow 8?uiU the evil of irregularity in attendance he diminished? 
— Teachers can do something to lessen it. They should make the 
school a pleasant place, so that scholars will come to it not with 
loathing but with alacrity, confidently expecting to meet a cheer- 
ful welcome from one who both is ana appears to be warmly 
interested for their welfare ; who will stimulate and gratify the 
love of learning, and be quick to recognize all right endeavor and 
to give it due credit, even if it be not entirely successful. They 
should frequently and in various ways teach the importance of 
punctuality, illustrating the benefits resulting from it and theevil^ 
arising from the neglect of it, and encouraging their pupils to 
emoiate each other and the scholars in other rooms and in other 
cities in securing good attendance. They should also satisfy them- 
selves by inquiry, by written communication or by personal visits, 
as to the necessity and reason for every instance of absence or 
tardiness. 

Scholars can do a great deal to improve the attendance. Only 
let them determine never to be late or absent except for sickness 
or some equally good reason, and the evil of which we complain 
would cease to exist. But the responsibility does not rest entirely 
with teachers and scholars. 

17 
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Parents have something to do with it, and I am compelled to 
believe that they are chargeable with a very large part of the 
waste and loss resulting from absence and tardiness. In very many 
cases it is known that scholars are permitted to be absent or late 
or to "get dismissed" for the most trivial of reasons. To do 
an errand which a little forethought or patience would in most 
instances provide for without breaking in upon the time of school, 
to visit, or ride, or entertain company, to watch a circus procession 
or a game of ball, and to do a hundred other things, some more 
and some less important, scholars are allowed to stay away from 
school, or to be late, and thus to interrupt the school, hinder their 
classes, and run the risk of failure in the examinations for promo- 
tion. At the close of the year the names of all the scholars who 
shall not be absent or late will be reported, also the per cent, o f 
attendance and the number of half days of perfect attendanceo f 
each room during the year. Perhaps if some reward were offered 
to the room which should show the best attendance, it would 
stimulate to increased effort and vigilance. The rule in regard to 
suspension for absences, which has fallen into disuse because it 
was almost impossible to enforce it, should be revised and made 
practicable, and then rigidly applied. 

Truancy, — Should not steps be taken for the enforcement of the 
statute against truancy ? The support of schools at the public 
expense is justified on the plea of public utility and safety. Ignor- 
ance is dangerous in a free state. Hence government taxes the 
property ^f all to provide means for the education of all. Shall 
those who most need the restraining and molding influences of 
education, and who without those influences are most likely to 
become paupers or criminals, be permitted to neglect the o^red 
facilities, aud so thwart the prudent and benevolent aims of society? 
The members of the Board of Education, by their persistent and 
well-directed efforts, have already done much to improve educa- 
tional facilities in the city. It cannot be doubted that they would 
confer an additional benefit on the community by adopting wise 
and efficient measures for the prevention of truancy and va- 
grancy. 

Visiting Schools, — ^I have been surprised to learn that doubts 
exist in the minds of some of our own citizens, whether visits to 
the schools were desired, or even permitted. It should not be 
forgotten that the schools are not private institutions or establish- 
ments, on whose doors those in charge may if they choose write 
*' No admittance." The schools belong to the public, and people 
have a right to visit them, to see them not merely on examination 
and exhibition days, but in the routine of ordinary work. And 
teachers are. glad to see in their school rooms the parents of their 
pupils. Frequent visits tend to encourage and stimulate both 
teachers and pupils. By such visits misunderstandings are pre- 
vented or removed, teachers become better acquainted with the 
characters of scholars, and parents learn more of the limitations, 
difficulties, and annoyances belonging to the teacher's work. Thus 
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the mighty forces of home and school influence and training are 
more likely to co-operate and harmonize, instead of, as unfortunately 
is sometimes the case, counteracting each other. Not merely mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, who sustain official relations to 
the schools, nor parents who have children in them, but all who 
are interested in education or its institutions, are invited to visit 
any of the schools at any time, and to inform themselves by 
personal observation of their condition and wants, of the studies 
pursued in them, and of their methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline. 

MoBBis. — S. M. Ensign, Acting Visitor. 

The Free School Law works finely. The general sentiment is 
that the money raised for educational purposes should be amply 
sufficient to support a school for at least 30 weeks. Last year, 
[1870,] the town appropriation was 11,277, a sum slightly larger 
than the cost of 30 weeks school ; but some districts practiced an 
economy of which the town was not proud. This year, [1 871,] the 
appropriation was |1,475, without a dissenting vote. The rate of 
this tax is 2^ mills on the dollar. 

The number of scholars registered the past year has been 

freater than the entire number enumerated — ^the result of the 
Vee School Law, 

We are a part of the State of Connecticut, and we may well 
feel proud of the position she occupies, and of her reputation 
abroad. Her schools are her glory, and are looked up to by every 
sister State, and every civilized country in the world. While the 
State is thus moving on, and its history being written, let this 
town be one of the first in sustaining her educational interests, and 
thus secure to herself a wide and beneficent influence in the 
future, 

New Britain, — J. N. Bartlett, Acting Visitor. 

We have completed a noble School Building, — our " Burritt 
School," — paid for it, and the tax, though severe at payment, is, 
like other taxes of the past, forgotten ; while we are just beginning 
to enjoy the fruits. This building was dedicated, with appropriate 
exercises, in the early part of January. The words of our distin- 
guished citizen, whose name is graven in stone upon the archway 
at the entrance, which he spoke in replying to the christening, will 
long be remembered as most felicitous and encouraging. 

But the work of improvement did not stop with completing the 
Burritt School We have just renewed the rooms oi our High 
School, and supplied them with excellent furniture, making them 
quite attractive. We have renewed and transformed the rooms 
occupied by our Grammar School, so as to make them light, cheer- 
ful, and more easily ventilated. These rooms are also furnished 
with new and excellent furniture. This much needed work of im- 
provement would probably have extended to the Primary rooms 
of the Normal building had time allowed. 
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The opening of the Bnrritt School was deemed a fit occasion for 
inaugurating a new state of things relating to the condition of the 
out-buildings of our school yards. The effort has resulted in com- 
plete success at the Burritt School, and in a marked improvemeat 
at other schools. There is, however, in some of the schools of the 
town, great need of more careful attention to these things. Parents 
who regard the moral welfare of their children will not thmst 
them upon the filth and obscenity that shame school yards. The 
task of keeping these always in perfect order is no trifling one ; 
but we would invite those teachers who feel that it cannot be ac- 
complished, to visit the yards of the Burritt School, and learn that 
it can be done by female teachers. 

Early in the summer of the past year, an earnest desire was ez- 
pressea by the Germans residing in District No. 1, that the public 
schools should furnish to the children of German families elemen- 
tary instruction in the German language. The request came be- 
fore our Board of School Visitors in the form of a petition signed 
by very many of our prominent citizens. The Board considered 
the petition carefully, and recommended that the district provide 
for elementary instruction in German. The district, at its annual 
meeting recently held, voted the necessary appropriation, and in- 
structed its committee to make the necessary provision, in accord- 
ance with plans and details to be approved by the Board. It has 
been thought best that the existing scheme of studies and order 
of exercises should be disturbed as little as possible. We have 
therefore, for the present, made arrangements for a class at the 
Rockwell School in the forenoon, and for a similar class at the 
Burritt School in the afternoon. The teacher, a gentleman of 
education and culture, with experience in teaching, has commenced 
his labors with commendable enthusiasm. 

Since completing the Burritt School building, we can boast of 
ample accommodations for all our schools. In saying this, we do 
not assert that every family in town is perfectly accommodated. 
It would be V^ery desirable if all our Grammar school classes could 
meet in one building, but under existing circumstances this can- 
not be. It is, in the nature of things, impossible to have all the 
grades of school in every part of the town. 

The labors of teachers in the Intermediate and Primary schools 
are, we fear, not fully appreciated. Many of these teachers have 
labored with untiring zeal and with marked success. There is no 
work done in our schools of greater importance, or requiring 
superior skill and ability, than the work of the Primary school 
To receive m trust little children, from homes where parental love 
trembles with anxiety at the parting, or from homes where neglect 
or abuse has left its impression, and so to train them all as to 
give, not only knowledge and culture, but a thirst for knowledge, 
and a love for virtue, requires the ablest powers and the truest 
wisdom. 

No cause lies nearer to the public weal than this of our public 
schools. We cannot prosper permanently if these are neglected 
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We should not rest satisfied until they are ^' good enough for the 
richest, and cheap enough for the poorest citizen." The primary 
object of our common schools is to give a thorough English educa- 
tion to every child ; and though we prize a knowledge of the 
higher branches and of the classics ever so highly, it will be too 
dearly bought if purchased at the saciifice or the former. 

We earnestly wish the advantages of JEvening Schools could be 
offered to a large class of young men, whose circumstancess in 
childhood did not allow them the advantages of our day schools.* 
Perhaps it lies entirely beyond the scope of the Public School 
authorities to make provision for this class ; but the heart of the 
philanthropist grieves as he meets the often expressed desire of 
young men to gain useful and much needed knowledge, from 
Evening School, with the chilling reply, that nothing can be done, 
and remembers that the welcome of the saloon will be accepted as 
the alternative, and that soon the desire for improvement will be 
consumed in the fires of intemperance. 

New Fairfield. — H. H. Wildman, Acting Visitor. 

The property owners who have no children often out-number 
and out-vote, in town meetings, those who have children and are 
interested in the schools. The same is true in most district meet- 
ings. Consequently, we get appropriations for not much longer 
time than the law requires. The districts will not vote to tax them- 
selves, and often when the time that the schools are iree has passed, 
and the additional expense must be paid in proportion to attend- 
ance, the parents refuse to send their children, the schools have to 
stop, and stingy ignorance is dominant. Our schools ought to be 
in session 40 weeks every year. Where there are but few children 
in a district, they need educating as well as those of villages and 
cities. It would be well if there were some provision in the law, 
giving School Visitors the power to direct what school children 
shall attend, so that one school shall not have too large and 
an adjoining one too small an attendance; due consideration 
being paid to the distances to be traveled by the pupils. 

New Haven, {City District,) Horace Day, Secretary of Board 
of Education. 

Heport of Truancy, — ^The duties of a Board of Education are 
obviously not limited to those who are actually pupils in our pub- 
lic schools. These may be well taught, and on the best system, 
but if there is any considerable number in the community, of 
school age, who are habitually or occasionally truants, or who are 
excluded from the schools for misconduct, or who are, or who think 
they are, obliged by their necessities to be more irregular than our 
school rules allow, it becomes the duty of the Board, not only to 
make special provision for the proper instruction of these delin- 

* See accounts of evening schools in several of the recent State Reports. 
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quefnts, but also to make such representations as may be necessary 
to those in whom the legal authority is vested to do whatever else 
ought to be done, but which the Board of Education cannot legally 
do. Thus the Board of Education, strictly speaking, has, by 
statute, no punitive authority whatever beyond expulsion for the 
current session. So careful has been the entire legislation of the 
State not to confound the obligations of the Board of Education 
with the obligations of the magistrate and the policeman, that the 
recent legislation respecting truants and truancy confides the en- 
forcement of the law to the police and the regular courts exclu- 
sively. The responsibility of the Board is discharged whenever 
adequate provision is made for the instruction of all, whether their 
attendance is voluntary or compulsory. The responsibility of the 
civil authority is only discharged wnen every provision is made 
that is necessary to enforce this instruction upon those who, with- 
out the law's interference, would neglect to profit by it. 

Thus the Board may regard a home for vagrants as indispens- 
able to their proper instruction. But the Board cannot vote a 
dollar to provide such a home, nor the value of a loaf of bread or 
a pound of meat to feed its inmates. The Board has no legal 
authority to establish a place even of temporary restraint for boys 
who have entered upon the road to rmn, though such restraint 
may te their only salvation. The Board may represent, it may 
suggest, it may advise, it may urge, but it cannot legally enforce. 
Yet the leading responsibility to see that whatever is necessary to 
prevent any and all classes of children from growing up in ignor- 
ance and vice rests upon the Board, for the Board can alone know 
in detail what stands in the way of the work they are specially 
appointed to do. The City, the Town, the Courts, must also do 
what the law of the State imposes upon each, but does not entrust 
to the Board of Education. In this state of things the Board can 
and should state distinctly and definitely to the town and city 
authorities what co5peration on their part is necessary to enable 
the schools to do what is expected of them, but which they can 
not do without such cooperation. 

What, then, is necessary to make our schools what they should 
be, so far as neglected and vicious children are concerned ? It 
will help us to answer this question intelligently, if we classify the 
<;hildren to whom we now have reference. But before doing so, 
it seems proper to call attention to a practical difficulty that is 
certain to present itself whenever the general discipline of our 
schools is under consideration. And this difficulty lies just here, 
and though abstract in form, and apparently remote in application, 
yet it is the occasion of much trouble and sometimes of mtentional 
m isrepresentation. 

One theory, then, of our Public Schools is, that they are specially 
and emphatically designed for the benefit of those who would 
otherwise grow up ignorant and vicious. This theory, practically 
acted upon, makes the teacher earnest in his endeavors to benefit 
the neglected and reclaim the wayward. He feels that in so doing 
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he is discharging one of the highest functions of the teacher, and 
rendering one of the most useful services to society. The other 
theory is, that the good of the great body of children is chiefly to 
be consulted, and that everything that detracts from the general 
good repute and respectability of the school should be removed, 
so that even fastidious parents may find nothing of which to com- 
plain. Both theories are advocated, and often unconsciously, by 
the same parties when they have different objects in view. With- 
out going into details respecting the practical conflict between 
these two theories, the Superintendent and Secretary are cordially 
agreed in expressing their conviction, that any plan which tends 
to beget an impression that the opening of a special school for the 
neglected and the unruly is designed in any measure to make our 
teachers less forbearing and considerate to the more unfortunate 
classes of the community, will prove disastrous to our schools, and 
fatal to the confidence now reposed in their management by the 
rich and the poor alike. 

The children, then, to whom these enquiries are limited, may be 
classified as follows : 

1. Neglected children who are not vicious. They go to school 
occasionally and stay away occasionally. They have every vanety 
of excuse to offer for their multitudinous absences; they get little 
good, and annoy their teachers by lowering the standard of 
attendance and oy delaying the progress of instruction. The 
particular school would doubtless be better if such children were 
cut off for their irregularity. But how would it be for the children 
when they become grown men and women, and how would it be 
for the community to have all such children dismissed from the 
public schools ? Would it be any better to transfer all this class 
of children, amounting in the aggregate to a large number, to 
special schools ? How long before our schools would become 
odious to a large portion of the community as being class schools? 
It is here that many of our best teachers render great, but often 
unappreciated and always unrequited service to the district by 
their conscientious exertions, through interviews with parents, by 
frequent visits to the homes of the children, and by cultivating 
the personal affection and good will of their pupils, to reduce the 
evil of irregular attendance to a minimum. We must go very 
low down in human degradation before we find parents who do 
not appreciate and feel very grateful for such considerate kindness, 
or who refuse to cooperate with such teachers. There is no axiom 
applicable to school problems more worthy to be acted upon than 
the axiom that to secure parental cooperation whenever it is 
possible is the first duty of all who are entrusted with authority 
m our public schools. 

But there is a class of vicious or extremely destitute parents 
from whom little cooperation can be expected. What shall be 
done with their children ? They go to the regular schools only to 
be turned out. It is the parents who are chiefly in fault, but the 
Board is not a court to punish negligent parents. The police can 
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arrest and paniBh both parents and children if they contravene the 
law. But the Board can only make special schools for these 
special cases. We are not witnont experience of schools of this 
kind. The school now in Whiting street was formerly a school 
exclusively of this character. The efficient c5operation of many 
benevolent ladies in the way of daily instruction in sewing, in 
visiting the children in their homes, in providing them with cloth- 
ing, etc., has so modified the character of the cmldren around the 
head of the wharf that a lai^e majority of those now in the school 
are as unexceptionable in their attendance and conduct as children 
elsewhere. Yet without the efficient, hard working co5peration 
of these ladies for many years, these children would have grown 
up in idleness, ignorance and vice. We are not now prepared to 
say how considerable provision should be made for tnis class of 
children. The minimum, obviously, and not the maximum, should 
be the rule ; and every encouragement and inducement should in 
addition be held out to the negligent or faulty child so to behave 
as speedily to be promoted or restored to our regular schools. 

2. In addition to children of this description, we have another 
and more dangerous class with whom to deal, and a class fof 
which the Board now make no special provision — ^the class or 
vagrant and truant children. The niles of the Board provide that 
any pupil guilty of certain offences may be suspended, and the 
incorrigible be expelled. But when they are suspended or ex- 
pelled, no provision is made for their reformation, because the 
Board has no authority to expend a dollar of the public money in 
making such provision. The truant act of 1 869 implies the exis- 
tence of some place of constraint in cities for the reception of truant 
and idle children, by providing for their commitment to some insti- 
tution of correction or house of reformation. But we have no in- 
stitution of this kind in New Haven, greatly as it is needed. It is 
the reform school at Meriden, or it is nothing. Most cities of the 
population of New Haven possess reformatory institutions, and 
those who are most familiar with the condition of our neglected 
juvenile population know how great is our need of a House of 
Correction. If instead of suspending a boy for repeated truancy, 
or gross misconduct, he could be arrested and temporarily con- 
fined in some well managed itstitution provided for boys who are 
in great danger of being ruined, or whose criminal offences are of 
a less aggravated character, we should have an institution that 
would exactly meet our necessities. We suffer for want of an 
appropriate place to which to send bad boys who are not bad 
enough at present to be sent to Meriden. The officers of the law 
would probably be very reluctant to send to the Reform School a 
boy whose offences were the use of profane or indecent language, 
occasional truancy, or who resisted his teacher when being pun- 
ished, or who cut his desk or marked the school fence, or wrote 
indecent words on the walls of the school-house ; yet for these 
offences he is liable to suspension, and when suspended, only 
makes an addition to the gang of roving, idle, mischievous boys 
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ont of whom in time come the chief recruits to the criminal classeB 
of society. The idea of depriving a boy of the opportunity for 
instmction because his behavior is bad, is not unlike shutting a 
man out of a house of religious worship because he is a liar, or dis- 
honest, or profane. To turn a boy out of school for being bad, 
and then punish him for being out, hardly seems to be even-handed 
justice. To transfer a boy as a punishment from a regular to a 
special school till he can do better, encouraging him with the hope 
of prompt restoration if he deserves it, ana threatening him with 
the disgrace and restraint of a school where attendance is compul- 
sory if he does not reform, to be followed up by sending him to 
the Reform School when everything else has failed, involves no 
departure from a principle, but on the contrary is the only arrange- 
ment that fully carries out the principle that in a free State no 
child, whatever his conduct or his character, has the right to grow 
up in ignorance ; that the school is a necessity both for him and 
for society, and that his conduct voluntarily or by constraint must 
be such that he profit by it. Practically, tne chief benefit of such 
an institution would be found in deterring from the commission of 
serious school offences rather than in punishing them. The great 
majority of school offenders would be restrained by the knowledge 
that the truant, the vagrant, the incorrigible, would be sure to go 
there. 

We need, then, in accordance with these views — 

1st. A school to which scholars exceptionable in their conduct 
or attendance can be sent and qualified as speedily as possible to 
return to the regular schools. 

2d. The efficient cooperation of trustworthy police officers, un- 
der direction of the Police Commissioners, to whom the names of 
children guilty of misdemeanors of which the law takes cognizance 
can be sent. 

3d. A place for the detention of ungovernable boys, habitual 
truants, and confirmed vagrants, to be provided by the town. 

The following report from a special committee gives the out- 
lines of the plan which has been unanimously adopted by the 
Board. • 

"tbuancy and vagrancy in new haven." 

"The Committee on Truancy and Vagrancy present the follow* 
ing statement and accompanying resolutions as embodying the 
result of their inquiries : 

They find the chief obstacle to an efficient enforcement of the 
laws against school truancy and vagrancy to lie in the peculiar 
character of our school system. Connecticut is the only State in 
the Union in which the School District is a body corporate. In 
other States the management of the schools is regarded as one 
branch of the general municipal government of the town or city, 
where the same authority that builds the school-houses and pays 
the teachers, also provides the House of Correction and directs the 
police. But hi Connecticut the authority of the town, the city, 
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and the district, in respect to children, is a definite, limited author- 
ity given to each by law. Beyond this authority, neither town, 
city, nor district can go without going illegally. K the legislation 
of the State is defective or contradictory, or even implies a respon- 
sibility where no commensurate authority is given, the remedy 
lies in seeking a more harmonious legislation, rather than in assum- 
ing powers the exercise of which is manifestly illegal 

The uniform policy of the State from its first foundation has been 
to protect every child in his right to at least a decent education, 
and also to protect itself agamst the evils that would result to a 
people any considerable portion of whom were wholly uneducated. 
To secure these ends, different statute obligations have been im- 
posed; 1st, upon parents and employers; 2d, upon Boards of 
Education ; 3d, upon towns and town officers ; and 4th, upon the 
officers of cities. 

(1.) Legal Duties of Parents and Employers, — ^The rights of 
children and of the State are alike protected : 

1st. By a law which makes it the duty of parents and those who 
have the care of children to instruct them or cause them to be in- 
structed in reading, writing, English grammar, geography and the 
elements of arithmetic. 

2d. By a law which makes it the duty of all proprietors of 
manufacturing establishments to see that all persons in their em- 
ployment, under 21 years of age, are instructed at least in reading, 
writing and the elements of arithmetic. 

8d. By a law which prohibits the employment of any children 
under fourteen years of age, in any kind of business whatever, who 
has not attended for at least three months in each year some 
public or private day school in which instruction is given in read- 
mg, spelling, writing, English grammar, geography and arith- 
metic. 

(2.) Duties of Board of Education, — The legal duties of Boards 
of Education are : 

1st. The exercise of general advisory powers as to the interests 
of public schools education. 

2d. The entire discipline and management of the public schools. 

3d. Suspension du^^ing pleasure, or expulsion from school during 
the current session, of children that are mcorrigible. 

4th. Personally, or by a committee, to examine annually or 
oftener into the situation of children employed in manufacturing 
establishments, and report all violations of the law to some inform- 
ing officer. 

(3.) Duties of Towns and their Officers, — It is made by statute 
the duty of the town : 

1st. To make provision concerning habitual truants and vagrants 
between the ages of seven and sixteen. 

2d. To make by-laws respecting such truants and vagrants, 
which by-laws must first be approved by the Superior Court. The 
penalty for breach of these by-laws being either a fine not exceed- 
mg twenty dollars, or committal to a House of Reformation for a 
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period not exceeding two years. The town or city, at their 
annual meetings, or the mayor and aldermen, are required by law 
to appoint three or more persons, who are alone authorized to prose- 
cute for violation of these by-laws. 

8d. It is the duty of the selectmen, if they find any who neglect 
the education of the children under their care, to aamonish them, 
and if they continue to be negligent^ whereby the children grow 
rude, stubborn and unruly, then, with the advice of a justice of the 
peace, to take them from their parents and bind them out to some 
proper person, or to some charitable institution or society incor- 
porated for this purpose in this State, — boys till they are twenty- 
one and girls till they are eighteen. 

4th. Children who resist the authority of their parents or guar- 
dians may be sent by any two justices, or by the police magis- 
trate, to the house of correction or the county jail, to be kept at 
hard work for a period not exceeding thirty days. 

5th. The civil authority and selectmen, or a committee ap- 
pointed by them, constitute a Board of Visitors whose duty it is 
carefully to examine and report to the Superior Court any neglect 
of proprietors of manufacturing establishments to see that all 
minors in their employ know how to read and write and under- 
stand the elements of arithmetic: the penalty for such neglect 
being not to exceed the sum of llOO. 

(4.) J)i(ties of Officers of Cities, — 1st. The police are authorized 
to stop any boy under seventeen years of age during school hours, 
and ascertain if he is a truant or is engaged in any proper business, 
and if a truant, to return him to his school. 

2d. The police are empowered to arrest any boy loitering about 
during school hours and beyond the proper control of parents or 
guardians. 

3d. The police judge has authority to admonish the truant or 
vagrant for the first offence. 

4th. He may for a repeated offence fine him, not to exceed 
thirty dollars, to be worked out in all cases if not paid ; or 

5th. He may send him, for having no lawful occupation, or for 
not going to school, or because he is growing up in idleness, vice 
or immorality, or because he is a truant, either to any institution 
of correction or House of Reformation in the town, or to the State 
Reform school, for a period not exceeding three years. 

These provisions exhaust the entire legislation of the State on 
the subject under enquiry, and they are perfectly adequate to 
meet, so far as law can meet them, every difficulty with which we 
are called to contend. These evils in their full magnitude may be 
classified as follows : 

1st. Irregular attendance, arising either from necessity or care- 
lessness. 

2d. Truancy, whether proceeding from the negligence and in- 
difference of parents, or entirely the pupil's fault. 

3d. Vagrancy, either with or without the connivance of the 
parent. 
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4th. The employment of children under foarteen years of age 
who have not been at a regular day school for th]:>ee months m 
each year. 

5th. The neglect of proprietors of manufacturing establishments 
to see that all persons m their employment under 21 years of age 
have received at least an elementary education* 

Mere irregularity of attendance can be provided for under the 
legal authority already possessed by the Board. They can, as 
they have done in past yeafs, establish under special regulationn 
ungraded schools, to which pupils irregular in their attendance can 
be sent. 

To meet the evils of truancy and vagrancy, the Board can also 
establish a truant school, with such rules, dictated by a desire to 
reform the habits of truants, and administered with such practical 
good sense, that the Board, while avoiding the odium of usurping 
police authority, will be regarded by the community as doing au 
that they legally can do for the prevention of crime. 

For offences that lie beyond the authority of the Board, the 
Police Commissioners may, as they have already indicated their 
willingness to do, appoint two judicious police officers, whose duty 
it shall be to see that the law is enforced upon habitual and in- 
corrigible vagrants, truants, and other offenders. 

The committee believe that the town authorities are prepared 
to co5perate with the district and the city by making |it once 
temporary provision for truants and vagrants until it is ascertained 
what and how extensive permanent provision is necessary to carry 
out the ancient and uniform policy of Connecticut that no child 
within its jurisdiction shall be permitted to grow up in ignorance. 

In accordance with these views, the committee present the fol' 
lowing resolutions for the consideration of the Board : 

JResolved, That the committee appointed to confer with the 
town authorities be requested to call the attention of the Police 
Commissioners and the Police Magistrate to the necessity of an 
immediate enforcement of the truant laws. 

Hesolved, That the Committee on Schools be directed to establish 
one or more ungraded schools. 

Resolved^ That the children who cannot be well instructed in 
the graded schools in consequence of irregular attendance, whether 
resulting from necessity or otherwise, may be sent to such un- 
graded school or schools. 

Resolved^ That children whose conduct is habitually subversive 
of good order may, after proper admonition, be sent to such 
school. 

Resolved^ That in cases of truancy, vagrancy, and other offences, 
which by law are misdemeanors, the offender shall be placed on 
the following course of discipline, subject to such modification as 
the Committee on Schools may from time to time direct, viz : For 
the first offence, in addition to the ordinary school discipline, the 
name of the offender shall be given to such officer of the Board as 
may be appointed for the purpose, whose duty it shall be to see 
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the parents or guardians of the offender, make himself acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case, and notify them of the conse- 
quences of such conduct if presisted in. 

For a repeated offence, the name of the truant shall be given to 
the police officers who may be appointed by the Police Commis- 
sioners to enforce the law provided for such cases. 

Whenever a pupil shall prove to be incorrigible under the 
ordinary discipline of the schools, the police magistrate shall be 
notified of the same.^^ 



While all parties are agreed in the general principle that every 
child is entitled to .a fair elementary education, there are intrinsic 
difficulties attending any theory ot compulsory instruction, and 
a corresponding embarrassment connected with the attempt to 
enforce it. The relation which the authority of the State in a free 
government bears to the authority of the parent is far from being 
settled, yet this question perpetually obtrudes itself whenever the 
effort is made to unite compulsory instruction with the preserva- 
tion of those personal and parental rights which Vie at the founda- 
tion of a free government. The short and easy argument which 
disposes of all difficulties by saying that education is necessary to 
the life of a free State, and therefore the authority of the State 
may atid must supercede the authority of the parents, is as super- 
ficial as it is short. Religion, morals, health and domestic economy 
are in an important sense essential to the welfare of the State : 
but it does not necessarily follow that the State is a competent or 
even a tolerable teacher of religion, or of the best system of morals, 
or the best methods of medical treatment, or the wisest arrange- 
ments of domestic life. Centuries of bitter experience have been 
needed to bring modem society to the conviction that the highest 
civilization is incompatible with unlimited authority in the State. 
While it is true that a wise and philanthropic despotism can act, 
and sometimes has acted, with singular vigor and success in com- 
pelling religious observances, in unrooting immoralities, in en- 
forcing sanitary laws, and in controlling social life, it is not to be 
forgotten that the absolute authority which enables a wise despot- 
ism to accomplish great immediate good, is the same authority 
which makes it easy for a profligate and corrupt one to bring wide- 
spread ruin upon society. 

Older than any State, and having an authority more sacred than 
human law can give, is the relation and authority of the parent^ 
and no wise legislation in a free State will seek to weaken that 
authority, except as it is manifestly and grossly abused. That it 
is often so abused, especially in cities with a large floating popula- 
tion, is painfully evident. Every year it has become more ap- 
parent, not only that the number of habitual truants and juvenile 
vagrants is rapidly increasing among us, but that parents to a 
considerable extent are insensible to the wrong they are permit- 
ing to be inflicted upon their offspring. The plan upon which the 
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Board has proceeded in its efforts to diminish the evil has been to 
secure, wherever it is practicable, the cordial coSperation of the 
parent in the attempt to save the offender to his parents, to him- 
self, and to society. 

In the absence of other accommodations for the purpose, a room 
in the upper story of the Fair Street School was prepared tem- 
porarily for boys specially needing the discipline of a truant 
school, and placed under the charge of a competent teacher, while 
the general enforcement of the rules was entrusted to the Secretary 
of the Board. The immediate effect of the new regulations was 
seen in a rapid diminution in the number of truants reported from 
the several schools, and in clearing the streets of young vagrants. 
Boys who had grown skilled in the short method of avoiding the 
irksomeness of school by playing truant and being immediately 
suspended, found that this satisfactory arrangement had come to 
an end. The less they were inclined to go to school the more 
urgent everyone seemed to have become that they should go. The 
army of boys who found a pleasant excitement during school hours 
in watching the arrival and departure of the trains, or fishing from 
the wharves and docks, or playing ball in the outskirts of the city, 
or hanging around stables, or perching upon fences near the 
school-houses, found their liberty seriously abridged by inquisitive 
policemen, who put unpleasant questions about their absence from 
school, and insisted upon taking them to their homes or to the 
schools to which they belonged, or to the station house. 

The humane intention of the Board to give every truant a fair 
chance to abandon his habit without going to the^^truant school 
has been cordially seconded by the principals of the several schools, 
in their persistent endeavors to reform truants before reporting 
them as incorrigible. Even when transferred to the truant school, 
they have been assured of a speedy restoration to the regular 
schools, whenever their attendance and conduct shall deserve it. 

The ages of the seventy-five boys who have been sent during 
the year to the truant school varied from ten to sixteen years. 
With few exceptions, they were grossly ignorant of what boys at 
their age ought to know. Some of them did not know their let- 
ters, most of them could read very imperfectly, and not more than 
two or three knew the multiplication tabla The greater part of 
them were found to be neglected and mischievous, rather than 
depraved and vicious boys. It is quite within bounds to say that 
more than one-half of them already give fair promise of reforming 
and of becoming reputable members of society. Even in those 
few cases where the Police Court has been obliged to take 
cognizance of persistent truancy and vagrancy, the complaints, 
with a single exception, have been made by parents. The school 
authorities have steadily endeavored to act in co6peration with 
parents, and maintain rather than weaken parental authority. 

But the great problem, after all, in a community like ours, is 
not to much how to punish truants and vagrants as it is how to 
prevent constant recruits to the ranks of truants and vagrants from 
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growing up. The chief lesson taught by the experience of the 
year has been that, in addition to a strict enforcement of the law 
against truancy and vagrancy, any plan which will certainly 
secure the education of all, must begin its work at a much earlier 
age than that at which children are fit subjects for the application 
of a rigid truant law. It has been gratifying to the Board in 
this connection to observe the indirect influence of the law in 
securing the more regular presence of a class of children, who, 
though not properly truants, were anything but unexceptionable 
in their attendance. The mere apprehension of being transferred 
to one of the ungraded schools, not as a punishment, but because 
frequent absence makes it impossible for them to keep up in their 
studies with the rest of the class, has acted as an incentive to a 
better attendance. So considerable has this indirect influence 
been, that up to the very closing day of the school year, few un- 
occupied seats were to be found in most of the rooms, while the 
demand for seats for very young children was much beyond the 
ability of the Board to supply. 

Previous to the year 1868 no age was fixed by law in Connecti- 
cut at which children were entitled to seats in the public schools. 
In that year the school age was made by statute to extend from 
four to sixteen. In Massachusetts, and in several other States of 
the Union, no child under five can claim a seat. Our own local 
usage, growing chiefly out of our inadequate supply of seatings, 
has been, not to receive pupils under five, to the exclusion of those 
older. While the age of five, or even six, may be sufficiently 
early for children who can be properly cared for at home, or whose 
education will be continued to adult years, it is a question whether 
considerable numbers would not be benefitted by going to school 
at four. There are children who need to be withdrawn as early 
and as much as possible from evil and corrupting examples at 
home, and to whom habits of order, attention and cleanliness, if 
taught at all, must be taught through the discipline of the public 
schools. Besides this, we have a large number of children among 
us who will inevitably be withdrawn from school for a good por- 
tion of the year at the earliest age they can earn even small wages, 
and for whose instruction such arrangements should be made as 
will provide the best education possible at this immature period 
of life. 

It is entirely practicable to teach most children who enter 
school at four years old, to read easy lessons, to copy on the slate, 
and to do simple sums in addition and subtraction by the time 
they are seven. Few children can earn anything before they are 
eleven ; and the four additional years between seven and eleven 
ought to give the very limited education which is necessary to 
enable a person to read with readiness, to write legibly, and to 
keep his own accounts. Up to the period when a child's time has 
a money value, many motives act upon both child and parent, 
among the extremely poor, to induce a tolerably regular atten- 
dance. It is so convenient for such mothers to get rid of children 
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for a few hours daily, that very little urgency is commonly needed 
to induce them to send their offspring to school. If occasional 
assistance could be rendered to children of poor widows and other 
necessitous parents by ^mishing them witn indispensable articles 
of clothing, the reproach of having grown up boys and girls in 
New Haven who cannot read would soon cease. In this connec- 
tion it is proper to say that a number of benevolent ladies have, 
during the year, supplied neglected children with entire or partial 
suits of clothing, and that fifty dollars have recently been placed 
in the hands of the Secretary by a gentleman, for the same pur- 
pose in the coming year. 

The attendance of young children of this class once secured, 
both the pride of the parent and the wishes of the child would 
ordinarily be enlisted on the side of ^oing to school. The parents 
would have the opportunity of seeing the improvement of their 
children, while the children themselves would appreciate the 
marked contrast between the unhappy circumstances of their own 
homes and the cheerful influences which center around a well 
ordered school 

While the possibility of what is usually called compulsory edu- 
cation, under free institutions like ours, still remains an open ques- 
tion, the Board indulge the hope that the experience of another 
year will determine the practicability of uniting a fair education 
tor all, with the recognition of such rights in parents as seem to he 
essential to the existence of a State really free. 

The union of Fair Haven with the City School District by the 
concurring votes of both districts, originated in a request in May 
last from the Fair Haven Board for a joint application to the 
Legislature to authorize the merging of the two districts into onCi 
As they had already become part of the city, they felt that no 
good reason existed why they should remain separated in their 
school interests. They needed the benefits of the High School 
equally with ourselves, and their limited numbers forbade the 
separate employment of a teacher of music and of drawing, or the 
exclusive services of a superintendent. After repeated interviews 
with members of the Fair Haven Board and otner gentlemen in- 
terested in the matter, it was unanimously voted : " That the 
Board of Education of the New Haven City School District will 
favor an application to the Legislature for authority to unite Fair 
Haven to the City District, provided that the Fair Haven District 
will make provision for the extinguishment of its debt, and the 
question be left to the vote of the two districts." The Act of the 
General Assembly authorizing the union on these terms, and ap- 
proved in June last, was accepted by both districts in the succeea- 
mg month, and Fair Haven commences the new school year as a 
part of our common school district. In accordance with the 
usage which has named each of our other grammar school build- 
ings after some individual conspicuous for the services he has 
rendered to society, the Board have given the name of Woolsky 
School to the Fair Haven building, m recognition of the eminent 
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service rendered to sound learning, Christain morality, and 
international harmony, by the late President of Yale College. 

Ariel Parish, Superintendent of Schools. 

Attendance and instruction are the two prime objects of 
effort by all concerned in securing the successful working of our 
schools. Without the former, the latter is impossible. With per- 
fect attendance, no competent teacher, with the facilities provided, 
will fail to accomplish all that is required in the department of in- 
struction. The reason is sufficiently obvious why so much care 
and labor are needful to secure this the first element of success. 
Experience teaches that unremitted vigilance, persevering effort, 
and no small amount of ingenuity, are requisite to withstand the 
multitude of influences constantly at work which produce irregu- 
larity of attendance. 

If only the absentees were the losers, the case would be more 
tolerable. But teachers and punctual pupils are made to suffer 
from the irregularity. Classes are retarded in their progress. 
Extra instruction is required of the teacher to carry forward ab- 
sent pupils with those who have already passed over the studies ; 
and regular pupils are obliged to wait for absentees on lessons 
they have already learned. The habits of irregular scholars 
almost invariably become injurious to the school, f upils inclined 
to be insubordinate, are less patient of restraint after absence, and 
find mental application more distastefuL Hence, discipline 
becomes more difficult, the spirit of the school is depressed, and 
general loss in inevitable. If " sickness or some equally impera* 
tive necessity " required the existing irregularity, comment would 
be unnecessary. It may be that a larger number of cases of 
measles and scarlet fever have occurred during the year than 
usual. But when more than one-third, and in some instances one- 
half, of the absences are reported as inexcusable, the evidence is 
clear that duty is neglected by somebody. K teachers were neg- 
lectful of duty in encouraging or endeavoring to enforce atten- 
dance, we should seek a remedy, first, through a more energetic 
effort on their part. But with few exceptions, they deserve com- 
mendation for the unwearied pains they have taken to prevent the 
accumulation of absences and tardinesses on their registers. To 
a large number who have visited the homes of the children, and 
by friendly intercourse with parents have secured their cooper- 
ation, the highest credit is due. Let this work be continued, 
and much of the prejudice which exists against teachers will 
be removed; that indifference and neglect which now prevails 
will be materially diminished. 

The number of rooms in which the attendance was perfect 
one hundred half days or more during the year, has been largely 
increased. In 1868-69 the number was eight; in 1869-70, 
twelve; in 1870-71, twenty-five. Good fortune, in exemption 
from sickness, may be an important element of this success ; 
but it is certain that it was not gained without encouragement 

18 
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and painstaking on the part of the teacher, and the cordial co- 
operation and excellent spirit of the pupils. The success in each 
case is a declaration of a harmonious, sympathetic, kind feeling 
existing between teachers and pupils. In proof of this, the records 
show that eight of the twenty-tive teachers have not inflicted a 
corporal punishment during the year ; and several others but one 
or two ; and in all of them the amount of pnnishments has been 
the minimum. But it should not be inferred that a cordial spirit 
does not prev£^il in any rooms which are not reported for perfect 
attendance ; for there are many in which the mutual kind feeling 
existing between teachers and pupils is of the most gratifying 
character. But sickness or other unavoidable causes have placed 
the same successful attendance beyond their control. 

On the other hand, there are rooms in which either great in- 
difference or want of power and effort of teachers to control 
irregularity have existed. Rooms in charge of substitutes and 
inexperienced teachers are most likely to suffer in this respect. 
Irregular attendance, as well as lack ofgood discipline, are natural 
consequences of a change of teachers. Teachers of long experience, 
too, sometimes lose their ambition, or suffer their minds to 
become abstracted from the duties of the school, by objects out- 
side of their regular employment. Lack of interest in the teacher, 
whether in attendance, oraer or instruction, is quickly revealed 
through an indifferent, listless spirit manifested by the children. 

" As IS THE TEAOHEB, SO IS THE SCHOOL." 

Punctuality of the teacher as well as of the pijpil is essential to 
success. Example is better than precept. Tiiere were forty 
rooms in which the teachers were not tardy at all during the 
year. But in the other eight-five rooms there were six hundred 
and one cases of tardiness. Seven instances to any one teacher 
in four hundred sessions, which would be the average number if 
equally distributed, does not seem to be an exorbitant number. 
But the question occurs at once, why the great difference between 
the large number never or seldom tardy and those who are so fre- 
quently, as the record shows. 

New London. — ^Henry P. Haven, Chairman of Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The Town Meeting, in October last, placed $300 in the hands 
of the Board to be used in enforcing the Truant Law. Tlie Chair- 
man was authorized to use his discretion in expending the appro- 
priation. He has employed several of the officers of the City 
and Town on occasional duty in different localities, at an expense 
of $41. The balance of the appropriation has not been drawn 
from the Town Treasury. It will doubtless be sufficient for a 
judicious enforcement of this law for some time to come. Over 
one hundred truant and absent children have been visited by the 
officers, and none can doubt the wisdom of the citizens in author- 
izing the execution of the law. The Board hope in the future to 
have it more frilly enforced. 
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The Board have endeavored to discharge the delicate and 
responsible duty of selecting teachers from the numerous appli- 
cants, with due regard to the best interests and prosperity of the 
schools; and if they have failed in any case to make a judi- 
cious selection, it has not been from personal partiality or favor- 
itism, nor from a lack of a sincere desire to furnish good edu- 
cational privileges for all the children of the town. They also 
believe that the citizens will very generally agree with them in 
looking favorably, as a whole, upon the present Union system, 
compared with the several independent districts as they previ- 
ously existed. We hope to give the children and youth of New 
London as good educational facilities as can be found elsewhere ; 
and if in so doing, increased expense is found necessary, we trust 
that our fellow citizens will cheerfully respond. 

Kalph Wheeler, Acting Visitor. 

Advantages of the Union System, — The average attainments of 
the scholars in the schools are very much higher than they were 
under the district system. Since they were placed under the 
management of the Board of Education, the lengthening of the 
school term, the generally judicious selection of teachers, and other 
more favorable conditions that have existed, have resulted in their 
decided improvement. There are schools elsewhere, which, by 
the even more successful pursuit of an enlarged and improved 
course of study, offer better educational facilities than are at pre- 
sent offered to children of citizens of New London. Such a result 
has only been reached by the earlier establishment of the Union 
system, and by thorough supervision, as well as by an expenditure 
of a much larger sum of money than has, as yet, been placed in our 
hands. During the year just closed there has been no failure in any 
of the schools to make a good degree of progress in the studies pur- 
sued, and that in many of them the progress has been not merely 
commendable, but even quite remarkable. 

Heading^ when cultivated as an art, is capable of affording 
a high degree of enjoyment ; while to read with facility and un- 
derstanding is a condition of success in other branches of school 
study, and is of the very greatest importance as a key to the 
whole world of books, with their treasures of valuable informa- 
tion. Some especial preparation for each exercise by the teacher 
would be of advantage, even where the teacher had already made 
a thorough study of the best methods of teaching. Teachers ought 
to assure themselves that pupils have a definite and correct idea 
of everything they read, both because it is necessary to enable 
them to give the correct expression, and because they will other- 
wise form a habit of reading unintelligently, which will be of seri- 
ous injury to them in their studies, and will cling to them through 
life. 

Penmanship, — At the beginning of the winter term, a request 
was made that, at the close of the term, the pupils in the senior 
departments of three of the schools furnish me with specimens of 
their penmanship. These specimens were examined, and prizes 
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awarded to two scholars. A very casual obsei'vation would show 
a considerable difference in the degree of proficiency reached in 
the different schools, but from the specimens received from one of 
them, it would seem, somewhat to my surprise, that almost every- 
body may be taught to write, not merely legibly, but even beauti- 
fully. 

Cfeography, — A large amount of time and mental labor is ex- 
pended in the schools in the study of geography, and without 
doubt the pupils obtain quite a little store of geographical knowl- 
edge ; it is, however, found to be too small in consideration of the 
hard mental effort put forth to obtain it. It is in that study that 
the evil of word-memorizing is most apparent. The lesson of the 
day, to the minds of the pupils, consists of a dozen printed lines, 
and being called upon, they recite the words in order as far as 
they are able, without forming any idea of the subject to which 
they relate. This statement in its full breadth could not of course 
be applied to all the pupils in any school, but yet in the case of 
many of them a pretty strong tendency in that direction was 
found to exist at the time of my first visit. This would seem to be 
not 80 much the fault of the teachers, as of a course of study which 
pays too little attention to the natural law of development of the 
mental faculties. Lessons thus learned cannot long be retained in 
the memory. An examination of the pupils, when they leave the 
schools, will prove many of them ignorant of facts contained in 
lessons that have been learned and recited a dozen times, and 
which would have been remembered if they had been communi- 
cated orally by the teacher. Still, text-books are not to be thrown 
aside, but teachers must contrive to make the pupils use them to 
advantage. Some oral instruction must be given preparatory to 
their use, and the pupils should become masters of their geography 
of the school- room, the play-ground, the city, and the surrounding 
country. Many of the facts of geography are only to be remem- 
bered by comparison. Pupils can only retain a comparative idea 
of the height of mountains, the length of rivers, the size of cities, 
and of States. 

Map-drawing, which has received some attention in the schools, 
may be made of great utility. It should not be engaged in with a 
view of learning to make pretty maps, in imitation of those of the 
books, but there should be practice in sketching upon the black- 
board the outline and general features of the states and countries 
made the subject of study, from the mental picture the pupil has 
formed of them. 

Subjects not included in the present Course of Study, — Besides 
the subjects mentioned, there are others which have been intro- 
duced into schools elsewhere, and some of which, though not in- 
cluded in the official course, have received some attention in our 
own schools ; upon these the following suggestions are offered. 

Music, — ^There is a musical faculty believed to be nearly univer- 
sally capable of development, and the cultivation of wbicn affords 
a means of delightful enjoyment, and exerts a powerfril moral in- 
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fluence. In the school, singing promotes good order, affords re- 
lief from study and recitation, establishes good will and pleasant 
relations among the pupils, and brings them into sympathy with 
the teacher. It is at present practiced in all the schools, and with 
very happy effect ; but there is, as yet, no systematic training of 
the voice, beginning with the singing of the scale in the primary 
department, and pursued by regular steps through all the others. 
Fortunately, we have teachers in every division of our schools, 
whose qualifications warrant us in anticipating success. For a 
while, the assistance of some person who has had expenence in 
teaching music in schools might be obtained, but after a little 
time the whole matter might be left to the regular teachers. 

Drawing. — The cultivation of the eye affords scarcely less en- 
joyment than the cultivation of the ear. Drawing, while it gives 
nearly equal pleasure with music, is of far greater practical utility. 
It is the language of art, and when the child has acquired it, he is 
the possible painter, sculptor, and architect. It is the language of 
the mechanical pursuits, and the knowledge of it makes the differ- 
ence between the skiUed workman and the bungler, between well 
paid and poorly paid labor. Governor English, in his message to 
the Ijcgislature in 1870, recommended an amendment to the school 
law, which would require the teaching of drawing in the public 
schools of the State, but no such amendment was made. In Mas- 
sachusetts, and in some other States, the law requires it to be 
taught. It is suggested that the teachers in all the departments, 
during the present year, make such preparations as they may 
find necessary, and begin the giving of instruction in the rudi- 
ments of the art, and that with the beginning of another year 
its appropriate work be assigned to each department. It would, 
undoubtedly, be well, and perhaps necessary, to employ an ex- 
perienced teacher of drawing to assist in its introduction. 

Oral Instruction. — There is a natural order in the development 
of the powers of the intellect. The first effort of the child's mind 
is to gain some knowledge of the objects which surround him ; 
he deals with the concrete, with what he can see and hear 
and feel. This is the period of the development of the percep- 
tive faculties. He should then learn the qualities of objects, 
which he will meet with every day of his life; otherwise he 
will go through the world as one of those " who having eyes, 
see not." If this law of development is disregarded, and 
the child is put to the pursuit of the studies of the present 
course, he wants the awakened intelligence and mental power 
necessary for their comprehension, and becomes the mere memo- 
rizer of the words of the text-book. There should be a sys- 
tematic course of lessons upon the propeities of matter, for the 
purpose of developing the perceptive faculties, and enabling the 
pupil to describe the qualities of objects. Such a course need 
not interfere with the present studies, and will give variety and 
interest to the school exercises; indeed, without it, school can 
never be a very pleasant and interesting place for the child. 
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There are other subjects for oral instruction besides what may 
be included in object lessons proper. A large proportion of the 
pupils in the public schools never complete the course of study, 
meagre as it is. Probably not one-third of them remain in school 
after they are 12 years of age ; before they arrive even at that 
age, they have to go forth to meet the conflicts of life; let 
them, therefore, be clad with the necessary armor ; let them, to as 
great an extent as possible, be put in possession of such knowledge 
as will be useful to them. 

Qradudtion of Scholars, — At some time during the year it was 
announced to the scholars in the graduating classes in the Divi- 
sion Schools, that, at the close of the summer term, a written ex- 
amination in all the studies of the course would be held, at 
which they might compete for prizes. The announcement seemed 
to produce a good eflect in some of the departments. At the ex- 
ammation 38 scholars were present. Prizes were awarded to three 
pupils. It is recommended that such an examination be held 
annually by a committee appointed by the Board ; that the award 
of prizes depend upon the examination, but that certificates of 
graduation be awarded, depending upon scholarship, as kept by 
the teacher during the last year in school, combined with the re- 
sult of the examination. 

The Bartlett High School — A larger number than usual have, 
during the last year, taken advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by this school for acquiring a more liberal education than can be 
fhrnished in the lower schools. The whole number registered was 
80, with an average attendance of 6 1 . At the beginning of the 
present year, 17 new scholars entered the school Examinations 
of the classes, during the year, have shown very commendable 
progress, and demonstrate the very high degree of mental develop- 
ment attainable. 

The Young Ladies' Sigh School, — The whole number regis- 
tered in this school was 61. The average attendance was 50. 
Forty new scholars entered at the beginning of the present term. 
In real excellence, this school surpasses many institutions of far 
greater pretensions. There is little possibility of any improve- 
ment, except by lengthening the term of study. If the first year 
of the course, as now arranged, were considered the preparatory 
year, to be followed by a subsequent course of four years, time 
would be given to complete a course of study as satisfactory as 
that of any of the Young Ladies' Institutes. The same object 
might be accomplished by providing for a past-graduate year, for 
which other diplomas might be given. It is believed that the 

Eatronage, already considerable, which would then be received 
•om non-residents, would more than compensate for the increased 
expense, and indeed lighten the burden to the public. Notwith- 
standing the great excellence of this school, it has vet no home of 
its own. Who will endow and give a name to the Institute ? 
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New Milpord. — C. A. Todd, Acting Visitor. 

The law permitting each district to raise its additional funds, 
over and above what it receives from the Town Treasury, by tax, 
tuition charges, or voluntary contributions, has worked admira- 
bly, and has saved an amount of trouble and discord as well as 
money. What is raised town wise causes but little grumbling. It 
was the second tax that made all the discord and contention. 

Newtown. — C. C. Warner, Acting Visitor. 

This town has adopted the same course for the ensuing year 
[1871-2] as in previous years, viz: the schools are supported by 
the town in every district ten months. There is no apportion- 
ment of money, but each district, at the close of a term, applies to 
the Selectmen for an order on the Treasurer, and draws money 
sufficient to pay its expenses for wages and incidentals. 

North Branford. (Northford Society). — ^Rev. S. Davis, Acting 
Visitor. 

No difficulty has been experienced during the past year in re- 
gard to the question which disturbed one of our schools the pre- 
vious year. [The reading of the Scriptures by Roman Catholic 
children.] Great care has, of course, been taken to avoid col- 
lision on that most difficult of all subjects, the religious influence 
which is to be recognized in our schools. It seems very desirable 
that some better understanding should be reached, in order that 
teachers may l)e instructed as to what they are to do in such cases, 
and what prominence they are to give to matters properly moral 
and reli^ous, and may be able to act with the same confidence 
and decision on this as on other subjects. 

There is a wide-spread misapprehension in regard to our Eng- 
lish version of the Holy Scriptures, which has been the fruitful 
source of difficulty, viz. : that they are sectarian in character. 
But whoever will take the pains to examine the history of that 
version will find that all parties who valued a translation at all 
had a share in preparing it, and were cordially invited to examine 
and criticise it ; and that those who refused, did so, not on the 
ground that it would be sectarian in its character, but because they 
deemed it inexpedient to have a translation at alL 

There is the farther objection, however, that from its very con- 
struction it is not well adapted to school instruction, and has, 
therefore, been employed heretofore only in the way of cursory 
reading. It is very desirable that sometning more positive should, 
be provided, not only by way of giving more definite and positive 
moral and religious instruction, but also of limiting the advan- 
tage which may be taken by zealous persons, under the present 
loose system, to propagate their own peculiar sentiments. This is 
manifestly a difficulty and danger which is likely to increase 
rather than diminislL The descendants of Puritans, to say nothing 
of other large bodies of religious men, will not long submit to the 
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prevalence of an irreligious and godless education, nor will any 
party be long content to leave the question open in any way which 
will ultimately make the schools either thoroughly infidel or 
thoroughly sectarian. 

A suggestion. — The problem is to find the true solvent for the 
case in all its aspects. TV e cannot refrain from making a sugges- 
tion, which, if it could be carried into effect, would meet this whole 
difficulty, providing fully for the want which is everywhere felt, 
and in a way to which no valid objection could be raised by any 
party, unless perhaps by an avowed infidel. 

(1.) The Lord's Prayer is now almost universally used as a re- 
ligious exercise at the opening of school. It is objected to by no 
one. It more completely meets the ends and purposes of such an 
exercise than any other form that could be devised. Would not 
all parties cheerfully adopt it, to be used, by fixed rule, in all the 
schools ? 

(2.) The Ten Commandments are the recognized moral law of 
all Christendom. No good reason can be shown why they should 
not be everywhere taught and learned as a school exercise, as 
comprehending and enjoining all those moral and religious obliga- 
tions which are so essential to human society. 

(3.) The Apostle's Creed, (so called,) perfectly unobjectionable 
in all its parts to all thinking religious men, and forming a funda- 
mental part of nearly every religious system that has any formu- 
laries at all, would seem to form a sufficient basis of religious in- 
struction, well adapted to supplement the cursory reading of Holy 
Scripture, or to take its place when objected to for sectarian rea- 
sons. This compendium of religious truth is vastly to be pre- 
ferred to any private attempts by teachers to supply a deficiency 
which is unavoidably felt. The use of it would guard the schools 
effectually against any pretence of sectarian influence. One or 
two words or phrases might need to be changed, but on the whole 
it would seem to be well suited to the purpose suggested. 

These three things, then, which have always been received by 
such common consent among all Christians of every name, which 
are so absolutely free from all sectarian or partizan theological 
bias, and which present in so compact and simple a form the whole 
substance of what is so imperatively demanded by the religious sen- 
timent of the country, might be wisely and safely adopted, and 
incorporated into the public school system, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all parties, and to the complete solution of one of the 
most important practical questions of these times. 

North Cak"aan. — ^Rev. L P. Powell, Acting Visitor. 

This town has taken hold of school matters for the coming year 
as never before. It has appropriated $600 more than before, and 
authorized the grading of schools in two districts. Additional 
teachers have been employed, and increased attendance is antici- 
pated. We feel greatly encouraged. A new school-house, for a 
graded school, will probably be built during the year. 
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NoBTH Haven. — J. B. Goodsell, Acting Visitor. 

The Public Schools of the town have been in session during 
thirty-six weeks of the year, except that in District No. 6, which 
has been continued but thirty-two weeks. 

Interest in Schools. — While some of our citizens manifest con- 
siderable interest in the welfare of our schools, many others are 
quite indifferent in regard to this subject. More attention should be 
given to beautifying and improving the school-yards. The schools 
themselves should be looked upon with greater interest, especially 
by parents. But few parents visit the schools, and consequently 
many know very little concerning their true character. Every 
parent who sends a child to school should know whether the 
school is a good one or a poor one. In what wav can this knowl- 
edge be better obtained than by going and seeing the school for 
himself? If parents generally could be induced to visit their 
schools at least once each term, the effect would soon be apparent. 
Better teachers would be sought if those employed showed incom- 
petency, and those found to be faithful and competent would be 
encouraged to persevere. Another consequence would be that 
the children would be stimulated to greater diligence in their 
studies, after seeing that their parents take such a deep interest in 
their schopl, and so anxiously watch their progress. 

North Stonington. — F. S. Peabody, for the Board of Visitors. 

The general condition of the schools is as satisfactory as can be 
reasonably expected under their present management. So long as 
the law concerning the support of the schools remains in force, 
there will be obstacles beyond a reconciliation. Tho School Visit- 
ors are held responsibh*, to a great extent, for the internal man- 
agement of the schools and their prosperity; and yet they are 
seldom consulted in reference to the selection of the teachers. 
It is a delicate and embarrassing duty to withhold approval of 
a teacher that has been selected by a district, though be be ever 
so faulty. Many consider convenience of greater moment than 
the progress of the school. K the teachers will board them- 
selves, it is with such the highest pre-requisite ; and if any such 
should be disapproved and denied a certificate for teaching on 
account of incompetency, then the surrounding elements would 
be in great confusion. 

There is a growing desire on the part of many of the friends 
of education for a union of all the districts of the town, and 
for committing the whole management of the schools to the 
care of a Board of Education elected by the people. This plan 
may work well in some localities ; but in a town like ours, where 
political preferences predominate, and separate interests exist, it 
might not be advisable to take such action ; and in the adoption 
of such a course we might engender greater evils to our schools 
than those which already appear. One thing is evident : the 
present law, so far as the payment of the expenses of the schools 
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is concerned, if not Boon repealed, may compel us to try the ex- 
pedient, and unite the schools into a Union District ; for if the 
town is to meet the expenses of the schools, it is no more than 
reasonable that it should control their management. Under such 
a system, the number of schools might be lessened without 
serious inconvenience. Some of the districts have so small a 
number of scholars, that it seems unwise and extravagant to 
maintain a good school therein. 

We are of progressive tendencies. The march of improve- 
ment in physical as well as in intellectual matters is onward 
and upward. The road to science has never been shortened, 
though many of its rugged steeps have been rounded by the 
developments of the age. Much of the " hue and cry " raised 
by certain educators and authors respecting the shorter and sim- 
pler methods of knowledge are purely imaginary. K any expect 
to obtain an education that shall be practical and useful by any 
other means than study and application, they will one day be most 
sadly mistaken. It is true that much has been done to facilitate 
the pursuits of knowledge, yet it is by labor and study that its 
great ends are accomplished. 

NoRWALK, — ^Rev. H. N. Dunning, Acting Visitor. 

The annual appropriation of the town, made a year ago for the 
year current, was $20,000, an advance of $5,000 from the year pre- 
ceding ; and a corresponding increase in the efficiency and success- 
ftil conduct of the schools is manifest in most of the districts. 

Attention is called to the fact that 438 children are reported as 
not in attendance at any time during the year. Of course many 
of these children are in attendance at private schools. But making 
due allowance for this, there is no doubt that a large number, pro- 
bably two or three hundred, are growing up with Tittle or no edu- 
cation. When we consider the ample public provision now made 
for the free education of every child in the town, there is no excuse 
for this ; and our decided conviction is that a law ought to be en- 
acted and enforced, compelling every parent or guardian to send 
his children to school a part of the year. 

On the whole, the cause of popular education in our town is 
moving forward. Our schools are not all they ought to be and 
might be, but they are improving. They are inferior in some re- 
spects to those of many of the larger towns in the State. But pro- 
gress is making in the more complete and systematic grading of 
the schools, in regularity of attendance, and in the efficiency of 
teaching. Vocal music has been more generally introduced and 
taught. The morale and discipline of some of the schools is 
higher. 

T?ie plan of uniting all the districts of the town under a single 
Board of Education, admitting of more unity and energy of con- 
trol, raising one or two central schools to the grade of High 
Schools, open to advanced scholars from all parts of the town, 
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would greatly elevate the character of all our schools, and give an 
inestimable impetus to the higher education of the whole com- 
munity. It would place within the reach of the poorest the 
chances and opportunities of the best instruction. Let us never 
forget that we are living, not in the age of the stage-coach and the 
weekly mail, but in the age of the railroad and telegraph ; and 
means of education which were sufficient for the past generation, 
are quite obsolete and inadequate to the urgent wants and de- 
mands of this stirring age. The children who set forth in the 
world in these times, with little or poor education, will always 
fight the battle of life at an immense disadvantage. Let tax-payers 
specially remember that money expended in the culture of trained 
and disciplined minds is the best legacy they can make to the next 

feneration. It is invested where fire cannot bum it, or thieves 
reak through and steal it, or worthless heirs squander it, in the 
imperishable form of mind, qualified to be a use and a blessing to 
the world. 

Many persons cherish the false notion that it is contrary to the 
law and usage of New England to provide for anything higher 
in our public schools • than instruction in the common branches. 
But in fact, all the ideas and traditions of New England rebuke 
such a notion. Five years after the founding of Boston, the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts " Ordered, that, to the end that learn- 
ing may not be buried in the graves of our fathers, every township, 
after the Lord hath increased them to fifty households, shall ap- 
point one to teach all the children to read and write ; and when 
they shall have increased to one hundred families, that they shall 
set up a Grammar School." And the Commonwealth of Cfonnec- 
ticut was not behind in this matter, as the fine High Schools in 
many of our towns, their glory and pride, to-day testify. May 
the time hasten when one or two High Schools of the best charac- 
ter shall crown with their sky-reaching dome the well laid super- 
structure of our lower departments. 

J. W. Wilson, Acting Visitor. 

There is much confusion in distributing the money appropriated 
for schools. The Board of Visitors should have the whole manage- 
ment of this, and should by all means give the orders for the 
money, for the Selectmen know nothing about the schools. 

Norwich. (Central District.) Costello Lippitt, Secretary of 
Board of Education. 

Early in the year a call was made upon about forty applicants 
for " a situation as teacher," to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
the resignation of two in the district. Many responded, and 
twenty-seven of them submitted to a competitive examination. 
Nine were accepted ; some of the others, however, were not far be- 
low the required standard. The two standing first of the nine were 
installed as teachers. Native and home educated applicants, 
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other things being equal, have preference with the Board. The 
system of promotion ifollowed in supplying the vacancies alluded 
to, although at first sight apparently inconvenient and objection- 
able, has advantages which perhaps fully counterbalance the 
seeming evil. 

We would bespeak, both for teachens and scholars, a greater 
manifestation of interest on the part of parents. Frequent visits 
to the schools would not only encourage instructors and pupils, 
but would also be a source of gratification to the visitors them- 
selves, who would then appreciate, as they otherwise cannot, our 
graded system of schools. 

We call attention to the importance of enforcing regularity and 
punctuality of attendance on the part of the scholars. If parents 
will cooperate with teachers in securing this end, they will aid 
materially their own interests, and the advancement of our already 
excellent system of common schools. 

Oxford. — N. J. Wilcoxson, Acting Visitor. 

The wisdom of the State is manifest in the establishment of the 
Free School system. The education of the rising generation is of 
vital importance to the commonwealth ; therefore the State should 
require the levjdng of a tax to defray the expenses of the public 
schools. The burden of supporting schools falls heavily upon the 
rural towns, in comparison with the larger manufacturing towns and 
cities ; the former being obliged, in some cases, to levy a four mill 
tax to pay moderate salaries, while the latter with a tax of one to 
two mills, can pay their teachers liberally. The Act passed by the 
last Legislature, directing the payment from the State treasury of 
50 cents for each child enumerated, will afford needed relief to the 
poorer and sparsely settled towns. 

As district committees, in employing teachers, pay such wages 
as they choose, there is great inequality in the wages paid. Since 
the payment of teachers is made from the public treasury, uni- 
formity of salary is to be desired, but as things now are, towns 
can adopt no such regulation. 

Plainfield. — J. S. French, Acting Visitor. 

We are more thoroughly convinced each year that tJie district 
system should cease^ and that the towns should manage all their 
schools. So long as the town has to maintain them, justice would 
seem to demand that the town should control them. But the 
great difficulty attending the obtaining of the necessary statistics 
of the various schools, — required by law from the district com- 
mittees, — is to the Visitors a still more potent reason. Few men 
that are competent are willing to spend the time required for per- 
forming the duties of district committee. Hence competent men 
refuse to accept that office, and this necessitates the appointing of 
men totally unfit for the position. The Acting Visitors are thus 
often compelled to guess at some things, and let others pass en 
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tirely, when all would be easy if committees knew, or would per^ 
form, their plain duty. With the present system there is little 
hope of improvement. 

Plaikville. — Rev. N. J. Seeley, Acting Visitor. 

Several public meetings have been held for the purpose of 
awakening the people on the subject of building a new school 
house for a graded school. These meetings have been well at- 
tended, aud productive of much good. At a special town meeting 
in July, 1871, a vote was passed to build such a school house, and 
a committee was appointed to select a site, and report at the 
annual meeting in October. At that meeting efforts were made 
both to annual the vote just mentioned, also to rescind the vote 
of October, 1 869, constituting the town a Union District. Both 
these efforts failed, and the proposition to build a new house was 
re-affirmed by a strong vote, which will be carried into effect with- 
out delay. The question has been so thoroughly discussed, and 
the opposition has been so persistent, that every person in the town 
is enhsted on one side or the other. These discussions have given 
an impetus to the cause of education here which must be produc- 
tive of good. Our thanks are due to ex-Go veraor English for his 
liberal offer of $1,000 toward the building of a new school house ; 
also for his excellent speech at the public meeting where the offer 
was made, and his strong appeal, which silenced many an op- 
ponent. 

Our High School is becoming the pride of the town. The 
superiority of graded schools is fully admitted by the people, with 
but few exceptions, and the union of the district is now made 
permanent. 

The Teachers' Institute, held in this place in September, 1870, 
was an important aid to the cause of education. It made a good 
impression on the minds of the people. These Institutes are 
beneficial, not only to teachers, but to the communities in which 
they are held. 

Plymouth. — L. D. Baldwin, Acting Visitor. 

At the annual meeting of the town, in 1870, it was voted to run 
our schools just the time required by law and no more. Conse- 
quently districts wishing more time, have carried their schools 36 
or 39 weeks by laying a tax. The general sentiment, as far as 
can be ascertained, is in favor of continuing the schools six or 
nine weeks beyond the legal time, at the expense of the town. 
We caii hardly afford to let our children grow up in ignorance, or 
to let them run loose for 22 weeks in a year, even if by so doing we 
save $500 to the treasury of the town. But we have among us a 
large percentage of old fogies, who look upon a dollar expended 
for schools, beyond the exact legal term, as so much dear cash 
actually wasted. While we would not advocate a useless expendi- 
ture of money, we are fully persuaded that true economy will be 
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found in a more liberal outlay for the purposes of Common School 
education than we have as yet reached. We hope the time will 
soon come when the labors of our best teachers will be appreciated 
and their salaries cheerfully paid. 

Prospect. — Hiram Ambler, Acting Visitor. 

This town feels that its schools are too expensive for the number 
of children to be instructed, and that some change is desirable, in 
the direction of putting two or more schools into one, so that 
fewer teachers will be needed, the expense diminished, and the 
schools acquire new life and interest through their increased num- 
ber of pupils. 

Putnam. — Rev. C. Willett, Acting Visitor. 

Erroneous Statements. — Information respecting school affairs 
should be sought by the Legislature from Acting School Visitors, 
rather than from Kepresentatives, whose knowledge of modem 
schools is not always extensive. For instance, a legislator testi- 
fies that in his town text books have been changed three times 
within a year^ the fact being that no change had been made in 
less than seven years, and the average time the same text books 
had been used was ten years. 

We have made progress during the past year. More money has 
been expended, schools have improved, attendance has increased, 
and the number of non-attendants has been encouragingly reduced. 
But we are still far below perfection, and below what we might 
attain. Notwithstanding increased taxation, general apathy stUl 
pervades the masses. Very few of the parents visit the schools, 
and many of them are very negligent about the attendance of their 
children. Irregularity of attendance, especially in the higher 
departments of our village schools, is a crying evil Without any 
special or sufficient reason, most of the registers furnish a dark 
record in this important particular. If parents insisted upon the 
regular attendance of their children, one of the most prevalent 
and most serious hindrances in the way of attaining complete^ suc- 
cess would be removed. 

BiDGEFiELD. — Dr. Wm. S. Todd, Acting Visitor. 

Mode of Distributing Funds, — At the outset the Board of 
Visitors was met by the question, not easilv answered, " How to 
appropriate an uncertain sum fairly to the different districts." The 
law decided the mode of distribution the previous year, but was 
very unequal in its workings. The past year the decision was 
left with the Board of Visitors. Wishing to retain one feature of 
the previous law, which encouraged the full and regular attendance 
of the scholars, we first gave to each district 1(120, then appro- 
priated the balance according to the average attendance of the 
previous year. This leaves it with the district, in a measure, to 
say how much efibrt they will put forth to increase their share of 
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th€ money. On the whole, this plan worked well. Some were 
dissatisfied and felt ill used, but without reason, for the smaller 
districts drew more money per scholar than the larger. To this 
plan one exception was made, in favor of one of the smallest dis- 
tricts, which raised a liberal amount by voluntaiy subscription, 
and employed a competent gentleman teacher for the entire year. 
This district stands eleventh in the number of scholars registered, 
but seventh in average attendance, while in per centage of average 
attendance to the number registered it stands first. No money 
spent by the town the past year was better invested. Another 
fact is worthy of notice and imitation. The teacher reports that 
" the school has been frequentlv visited by nearly all the parents, 
and by many of them several tmies, as well as by other friends of 
the children, and a very general interest has been manifested in 
the school throughout both terms. During several years' experience 
in district school teaching, I have never seen a greater degree of 
interest manifested by the parents or papils." 

The average length of all our schools was 32 weeks. Seven dis- 
tricts out of thirteen retained the same teacher through the year, 
and five other teachers had taught the same school before. A new 
school house has replaced one that was burned. The spacious 
play-ground, and the improved seats and desks, show a movement 
m the right direction. We hope the day will soon come when the 
old-fashioned torture-benches facing the wall shall disappear, and 
comfortable desks take their places. 

The returns from the several schools show a sad neglect of parents 
to send their children regularly to school In nearly all, the 
average attendance is less than three-fourths of the number regis- 
tered, and in some less than one half. This irregularity diminishes 
the amount of money paid to the district, while it hinders the 
progress of the school Nothing but sickness should keep a 
scholar from school a single day of the term. 

The complaint has been general that t?ie schools teere not con- 
tinued long enough. Most people desire 40 weeks schooling. 
The money has been economically expended, and the difference m 
the length of the schools resulted from the difference in the wages 
paid. We cannot have longer schools without a larger appropria- 
tion, or a redistricting of the town, or making one district of the 
whole town. In some towns 40 weeks school has been voted, and 
expenses paid without any appropriation beforehand. This town 
can afford to do it. In the amount of taxable property to each 
child enumerated, Ridgefield stands 27th in the State and 3d in 
the County, while in the percentage of taxable property appro- 
priated for schools, it stands 17th in the County and 140th in the 
State. In proportion to its population only 12 towns in the State, 
and 2 in the County, surpass this town in wealth. This shows 
that we might pay much more for schools without exceeding the 
majority of towns. More interest is being manifested throughout 
the State, and let us not be behindhand. 
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Many towns have adopted the Union District system^ — ^more 
the past year than ever before, — and it is steadily growing in 
pubhc favor. It economises the expenditure of money, secures 
Detter teachers, lengthens the school terms, and helps the smaller 
districts. It is earnestly recommended that a committee of well 
informed men be appointed to examine into the workings of this 
system, consider its feasibility, and report at the next annual 
meeting. 

Saybrook. — Henry Fox, Chairman of School Committee. 

Our first year's experience under the Union system is very 
encouraging, and the result of the experiment has given general 
satisfaction. We have maintained a school of a higher grade 
during the year, which we were not able to do under the old dis- 
trict system. But the people of this town are not yet awake to 
the urgent need of still greater iraprovment in our public schools. 
Our school buildings are of a very inferior order, and nothing 
short of the union of several schools into one can make them 
what they should be. 

If the annual meetings of Union Districts could be held in August, 
so that the new officers could commence their duties at the begin- 
ing of the school year, it would be a great advantage. 

Scotland. — Robert B. Fuller, Acting Visitor. 

Union of Districts recommended, — All the teachers employed 
reside in the town. Thus the money expended for schools is 
returned, in great measure, to the sources whence it is derived. 
If now we educate our own teachers, this should be an additional 
stimulus to the town to bring up her schools to the highest stand- 
ard, and to afford to such as are suited to teaching, facilities for 
qualifying themselves thoroughly for their work. How can this 
object be best attained? Can it be by the separate, aimless action 
of the districts singly, or by the united action of all the districts 
in the town? Is there not "strength in union" in educational 
measures, as in every other? 

Many advances might be made by the town as one district 
which it cannot make in five districts under district officers. The 
town has to support the schools; the districts appoint their officers 
and appropriate the money. Is it sound political economy for one 
body to raise the money and another expend it? The town money 
should be expended under the direction of officers chosen by and 
responsible to the town. We have a Board of six Visitors. Under 
the Union system, one might be chosen from each of the present 
districts, (which we may call sections), and one additional from 
the centre. The Acting Visitor and the member from each sectioa 
should employ the teacher for that section, and take all other respon- 
sibility now devolving upon the district committees. Any differ- 
ences arising between these could be referred to the entire Board, 
or to a third member designated by the Board. The schools would 
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then be under the control of better informed and more competent 
committes, the money would be expended more equitably and 
judiciously, and the whole town woula be benefited educationally 
and pecuniarily. 

Some of the summer schools are too small to be kept up, but 
most be * to secure the public money. In case of the umon of 
the districts, the Board could direct, whenever expedient, that the 
scholars of such sections should be sent to the center school, which 
has not been of late overflowing with numbers. More money 
could then be appropriated to that school, and the scholars of the 
sparser sections, mstead of having but 24 weeks' schooling, might 
enjoy 30 or more, of a better school, at less expense. 

Another plan worthy of consideration is that the town support 
a winter school of five or six months in each section, and a fall 
term at the center, free to all our children. A flourishing school 
might thus be secured every fall This would meet the require- 
ments of the school law, and would increase the advantages of 
the more advanced scholars, who are now perhaps limited to a 
winter term, and who have little to inspire them in our small 
schools, composed largely of young children. With the present 
arrangement, it is the small children who have the longer schoc^ 
year. This should be reversed. It is more essential that those 
from 8 to 16 have the advantage of 30 or 40 weeks' schooling than 
diose from 4 to 8 years. 

No subject of legislation so interests and affects all classes of 
people as does the legislation upon schools. We feel that it is 
right to tax property for the support of schools. At the same 
time we admit that it is hard for those who have alreadv educated 
large families without help, to be compelled to educate the younger 
generation. Had the Free School system been adopted a gener** 
tion earlier, this, the chief objection, would now be removea We 
should aim to make the school tax fall on this class as lightly as 
possible, consistently with the wants of the school The sugges- 
tions just made woidd promote the efficiency of the schools with- 
out increasing the taxes. 

SouTHiKOTOMT. — Rcv. E. C. Jones, Acting. Visitor, 

We congratulate the citizens of the town on the growing in^ 
terest and liberality which of late are manifested in the cause of 
education, and which are so generally shared throughout the State 
Not only are larger appropriations made from year to year for the 
support of schools, but a stronger desire is evidently felt and more 
care is taken to secure competent and successful teachers, as also 
to furnish ample and convenient accommodation, Important im- 
provements in school buildings have been made during the yeaTi 
Mid others are contemplated. The new house in the First District, 
with its four large rooms, and well ordered furniture and arrange- 
ments, is an honor to its inhabitants and to the whole town. Tiie 
disposition also manifested to improve the condition of the Acad- 

* See seotioa B, <tf chapler 131, Public Aeto ^ 1870. 
19 
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emy, and to provide for its wants and greater usefulness, is signi- 
ficant of progress in the right direction, and possibly foreshadows 
the determination to make that too a free school. These signs 
and movements indicate, we trust, that Southington is not destined 
to fall essentially behind other towns in the march of educational 
improvement. And if the true wealth and fflory of a people 
consist in their public intelligence and virtue, the sacrifices made 
for this object are wisely chosen. 

A Few SRntB to Teachers, — 1. It should be understood that 
school-teaching means work — assiduous, painstaking, wearisome 
work. The best teachers not unfrequently break down imder the 
strain that is made upon their nervous system ; and few of this 
class would be able to endure it continuously eight or ten hours a 
day. There is no time to be idle during school hours, and but 
very little for being seated at ease. There is something always to 
be done. Not only is a general supervision to be maintained over 
the school at large, but eachpupU is to be carefully watched and 
studied, his mind interested, and such help, encouragement, and 
discipline administered to him as he needs. It is not enough to 
call out young classes upon the floor and simply hear their lessons: 
they must be taught how to understand, how to use their books, 
how to study with satisfaction and pleasure in getting their lessons. 
Each child is to be dealt with, as far as possible, according to his 
individual peculiarity ; no two require to be treated exactly alike. 
All this, together with many untoward incidents that are continu- 
ally occurring, demands that the teacher be wide awake, ever on the 
alert, moving quietly about, making his presence and inspiration 
everywhere felt, repressing the disorderly, spurring up the idle, 
encouraging the diligent, helping the halt, and keeping all busy, 
attentive and decorous. If any suppose that they are simply to 
play the gentleman or lady in teaching in school, we advise them 
not to undertake it. Nothing but earnest, enthusiastic work will 
succeed in this calling. 

2. Be all alive to the bumness in hand, but never be in a hurry 
or flurry. Let the wheels whiz, but keep the boxes cool, else there 
will soon be fire and trouble. The spirits will chafe, impatience 
be excited, distraction ensue, and nothing will be done well and 
thoroughly as it should be. Take time to be perfectly calm and 
self-possessed, and to give the pupils opportunity to think and 
imeak correctly, if they can. Undertake no more than you can 
do well. One thing at a time. 

3. '' In the teacher's vocation, whether pertaining to discipline 
or instruction, no subject is more important than that of securing 
the undivided attention of the pupil. Whether in teaching the 
branches of study ^ or in requiring obedience to rules pertaining to 
order ^ it is indispensable that the teacher require the pupil to 
'' look him straight in the eyes." You cannot be too particular, 
both in sti^y and recitation hours^ to keep the pupil's mind fixed 
on one thing during the time assigned. Little children must be 
taught this habit of attention while their minds are most suscepti- 
ble to right impressions. But their endurance is small, and they 
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must not be taxed beyond their strength. Still they should be 
exercised as they can endure, and thus their strength and endur- 
ance will increase. There are many wajs of making the pupil 
** look straight into the teacher's eyes " ; m other words, giving 
entire or undivided attention to any object or duty. — Ist. Every 
scholar should have something to do during every hour of the 
day, and should be required to do it in that hour. Study hours 
should be study hours; nor should the teacher be indifferent 
whether thev are strictly observed or not. If the teacher is 
indifferent, tne pupils certainly will be, and almost entirely with- 
out blame. — >2d. During recitation hour, let it be a fixed law in 
your class that each pupil shall devote his whole attention to the 
teacher, or the recitations of the other members of the class." — 
These suggestions by an experienced and distinguished educator 
are worthy of special consideration, — 3d. The siSwoIrroom should 
be kept as neat and orderly as possible, that habits of taste and 
tidiness may be cultivated in the children. They should be cau- 
tioned against bringing in needless mud or dust on their feet ; 
and mats at the door would be an excellent reminder to them, and 
a protection to the floors. Flowers and festoons of evergreens are 
not out of place, but litter and every thing that is unbecoming 
should be disallowed. Playthings and eateables of all kinds, and 
whatever is calculated to divert attention, should be rigidly ex- 
cluded in school hours. 

Stafford. — ^Rev. G. V. Maxham, Acting Visitor. 

Youthful Teachers. — Giving to girls of fifteen years the con- 
duct of our schools, and especially of the schools where they have 
themselves been scholars all their lives, is bad policy ; bad for the 
scholars, who cannot readily understand or appreciate the sudden 
transition from the boon companionship of a few months ago, to 
the relation of command and obedience now instituted ; and bad 
for the embryo teacher, who cannot be expected to exhibit, and does 
not possess, that dignity of demeanor that comes of age and expe- 
rience ; and hence petulance and undignified and damaging out- 
bursts of passion are too apt to impair greatly the useralness of 
too early attempts at teaching. 

Fewer incompetent teachers would be employed if they were 
required to exhibit a certificate from the examining committee 
before being hired. The present plan of hiring teachers, and leav- 
ing them to take their own time about being examined, ought to 
be discontinued, as it usually brings such examination very near 
the time for commencing the term, when in case the applicant is 
rejected, as some ought to be, there is no time left for enga^g 
competent substitutes. If it were made the duty of Acting V isitors 
to hire teachers after a proper examination, a better class might 
be obtained. An attempt was made at the session of the Legisla- 
ture of 1870 to inaugurate such a plan; and though it failed for 
the time, it is believed that its manifest propriety will secure its 
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ultimate adoption. Such a plan would doubtless result in a more 
reasonable relation between the abilities of the teachers, 1^ 
amount of labor required of them, and their oompensatton, than 
now exists, and prevent, among others, snch absurdities as this : it 
has occurred within the ^ear that while one teacher of alulitj, 
learning, and large experience, was engaged at $6 per week in a 
well advanced school averaging over thirtv scholars, anothw, very 
young, of no experience, and very little learmng, received $5 per 
week in a school averaging less than three scholurs. 

The foremost interest in a community— excepting only that 
which concerns the direct, sacred relations between 4Glod and man 
everyvdiere — should, for thrift, moral health, individual freedom 
and happiness, be that wluch pertains to the home uid public 
education of our children. When in any quarter such education 
begins to decline from n^lect, it may be taken for granted that in 
that quarter many baneral evils are entering tiie fiunily; igno- 
rance, discord, barbarism, darkness. There is no right progress 
anywhere; none in religion, none in freedom, none in material 
wealth, nor in anything eood whatever, without the well eqaim)ed 
and well supported pubuc school ; which, though it is not indeed 
the first, makes it possible for boy and girl in after years to be 
teachers in the first, and though ruoimental, the divioest school, by 
the hearth-stone and the altar. 

It is a cruel thing to stab a man in the eye, and make him 
t henceforth blind all his mortal years ; but to the child yet to be 
a man, it is more cruel, in its far-reaching results, to hood the open- 
ing vision of his quick mind away from the lisht, encouraging in 
him, as though of more importance than the immortal soul, only 
that growth of brawn and muscle which gives the ox its value, 
and shutting out from him, through all the travail and changes of 
life till the last, as he grinds in the dull, weary round, all sweet 
out-looks, and glimpses of pictures and speculations of the mind, 
such as ennoble human nature and make it conscious that it is 
akin to the angels. This is no idle sentiment. Tlioughtful men 
in every Christian community feel that it is true; and no man 
feels its justness and force more than he who, denied the advan- 
tages that are within the reach of every capable child of to-day, 
was left to struggle up into the light through his own native 
energy. More than all things else, more than the church, even in 
its manifold divisions, the free public school, — and, indeed, the 
same Divine arm and lieht are around both church and school, 
and the same blessed voice says alike in both, ^^Sufibr the little 
ehildren to come unto me,'^ — ^is the one potent alembic of our day 
and country, in which are to be transmuted and assinulated all tiie 
different yet converging elements of mind and character drifting 
in upon us from many lands. 

But let us look at nome. Let us look from a sdfish point. Let 
BS forget that the poor man with his fi&rm of a few rugged acreik 
and little to leave nis children, may saj in his heart, ** The best I 
can do for my boys and girls is to give them the advantages of 
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our district school, and a quarter or two at some near academy ;" 
or that in the soul of some mill owner, the better angel of his 
nature may be whispering, as hundreds of busy hands are feeding 
his nimble looms, '' How blessed is the gift that perishes not in the 
use thereof^^' so that he shall give, out of the lar^ and honest 
bounty God has mranted him, gifts that will open wider and ma!ie 
easier (to many impossible, perhaps, without) the avenues to a 
plain, substantial English education to scores of lads and maids. 
Alas ! in forgetting this, we must not forget the two bright yeani 
ci our High Scho<3 — a school that we let die when it was helping 
our young people more than any school ever helped them before, 
not counting the shame and regret that would sometime come 
upon us! 

Now, in a word, our selfish point of view. The dwellers in the 
small out-districts say — they are not selfish men, and what I quote 
is only reasonable and proper, as one side of the question : — " K 
you take away our schools we cannot sell our farms, and we don't 
wish to remain on them ourselves if we cannot send our children 
to school.** 

Again, at the Springs : " If we had a good hi^h, graded school 
in this village, many who desire to educate their children would 
seek a residence here. Young people from adjoining towns would 
come here to attend school ; their parents would visit them, and, 
make it an occasion to trade at the stores, thus increasing the busi- 
ness of our village." 

All tnie — while that which concerns the interest of farm, of 
store, concerns all other material interest — ^that of mill, and shop, 
and, above this, of morals, religion, church. 

Our State school system is imperfect — ^neither one thing nor 
another, quite. Take its operations in Stafford. The town ap- 
points a school committee at large — each district appoints ita 
special committee. The special committee hires a teacher — agrees 
to pay so much per week — and, perhaps, not till the blue Monday 
morning, whose nine bells pipe the children to their desks for the 
opening of the term, does the good man appear before the town 
committee with the teacher he has engaged. ^' Certificate wanted I 
Hurry up I no time to lose I" We suppose that all Acting Visitors^ 
however sure they are of being angels sometime, have still a bit 
of the old Adam left in them. But the hot wrath that flashes up 
goes down before it bums in words. The teacher — a young girl, 
perhaps, such as the district could only afford to hire — ^her heart 
bent on th« work before her, her face white, and her eyes filled 
with a beseeching look, not far from tears, so afraid of the dread- 
ful examination I You know her father, her friends^ you remem- 
ber what a faithfol, good scholar she was at sdiooL What can 
mortal school visitor do but look benevolently over the rims of his 
spectacles as he proceeds to the examination ? 

Through the ordeal of a first examination, more terrible in 
anticipation than in reality, must they all pass, our boys and girls 
who would become teachers. Young beginners have during the 
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year made their first attempts at teaching in several of our districts. 
iTone of them failed, none brought discredit upon themselves. 
They were young, they were without experience ; out they earned 
their meagre wages, and made it possible for schools to live in dis- 
tricts which are unable to hire older and more experienced teachers. 

But to return to our prey, the district committee man. (Some 
of our best citizens have oeen district committee-men, but this fact 
does not help the matter). He hires a teacher in one district for 
$5 per week — in another he pays ((6. He pays |6 per cord for 
wood there — 14 for it here, and allows $2 for board here, and $3 
there, when these expenses should be equaL He can have no sys- 
tem, he cannot be uniform ; for he is not one, but many, without 
organization. The bills, of course, are sent to the town commit- 
tee. They must not allow undue expense — but just where is the 
line to be drawn ? The district committee does not want the 
office, it is often a plague to him, and as often he is elected and 
made to stand by stratagem. He has two blanks to fill out every 
year, one of them rather difficult for a beginner ; and he is always 
a beginner, for no mortal man is willing to take the office for more 
than a year, unless he is choked into it. These blanks, sent to 
him by the Visitors, he puts by against the time of use so carefully 
that he never more can find them. Then the poor Visitors, blank 
enough indeed, and yet out of all blanks whatever, have at the 
last moment to bestir themselves, and find their facts and their 
comfort in the school register. 

Without touching pro or con^ the debatable question of one 
or many districts, there should be but one school committee in 
a town, and that the town board. Those who are appointed to 
divide the school money, those who have the teachers to examine, 
and know them best, should have the whole matter in their hands, 
and regulate and grade all school expenses throughout the town ; 
and more especially now, because unaer the new law, not the dis- 
tricts, but the State in part and the town in part, famish the Aiuds. 

Stebling. — J. A. B. Douglass, Acting Visitor. 

It is to be regretted that under a fi*ee school system there are 
so many children who attend irregularly, and some who attend no 
school, when it costs no more, except the children's time, to edu- 
cate them than to let them grow up uneducated. Every child in 
the town should have at least a common school education. We 
sincerely hope that in the future parents will have sufficient inter- 
est in schooling their children to prevent any necessity in this 
town for resorting to the law passed at the last session of the 
Le gis lature, to secure the attendance of children. 

We would urge upon eveiy district the importance of raising 
ten dollars, to which will be added a like sum from the State, to 
furnish each school house with wall maps and other school appara- 
tus. 

We recommend the Union District system under the control of 
a suitable Board of Education, and believe it would prove bene- 
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ficial to the schools and a saving to the town. We would say to 
all, especially to parents, if you want good schools, be interested 
in them, yisit them, show to the children you are interested in 
them, and besides a good education, have it backed up by a higher 
state of moral training, and we shall soon find that it will cost less 
to support our common schools than it does our schools of vice. 

Sfffibld. — ^S. B. Kendall, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

We hope the day is not far distant when the Legislature will 
enact a law compelling towns to appropriate money for the sup- 
port of our common schools for at least 40 weeks of the year. 
The towns are now required to provide for only 30 weeks, and 
too often the remaining 22 weeks are foolishly wasted in vacations. 
This is like bestowing a rich legacy upon a friend, and then rob- 
bing him of the gift. 

Vernon. — ^Rev. A. S. Fiske, for Board of Visitors. 

The Town itself ought to become the School District. — So lone 
as the town pays the monev, and the districts spend it, the Board 
of Distribution will find it hard work to hold the districts to 
economical expenditure. Each district will mean to get its full 
share and a little more. If cut down and limited, it will be likely to 
complain, make trouble, and generate bitterness, while if not kept 
strictly to its proportion, all the other districts are in trouble about 
its too great allowance. 

This relation of district to town also necessitates the making of 
a great many returns to the Board of Appropriation, which it is 
difficult to get, or get in time, or get correct. With the yearly in- 
coming and outgoing of district committees, and the yearly chang- 
ing of the Board of Selectmen, it is extremely difficult to manage 
the necessary machinery of this bungling relation : e. g^ not one 
of all the returns on which the figures of this report are based was 
secured, accurate and correct, without interviews with the district 
committee, often at the expense of a journey to the remoteest cor- 
ner of the town ; and we have been able at that cost to get no 
written report from Talcottville, none which gives either aggre- 
gate registration or average attendance from Vernon Center ; and 
several others are still incomplete, though repeated efforts have 
been made to secure their completion. 

Moreover, the districts hinder and spoil anything like a fair 
gradation of the schools of the town, entail a greater aggregate 
expenditure, a vast amount of inconvenience to themselves, in the 
shape of meetings to raise petty taxes and the like, to no advan- 
tage whatever. 

The true course for thiii town would be to become, by action of 
the majority of the districts, the School * Society ; to assume the 
school property at an equitable valuation, appoint a committee of^ 
perhaps, three to act with the Board of Visitors and Selectmen in 
the management of the schools, grade them from two centers, one 

* Bather, the School District, 
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in the southern part of the town and one at RookTille, leaying the 
primary and intermediate achools where they now are, but bring* 
mg the advanced scholars together at these two centers. We 
eoold then throw away all the lumber of the present system, 
secure good grades, good and permanent teachers, eccmomy of ex* 
peuditure, and an immense advantage to general education. 

Kow that the town raises the money, there is no valuable object 
in the district sYstem. A large district cannot override a small 
one and saddle it with great taxes against its will, for the town 
does aU the taxing. We should need but two male teachers at 
high wages, and perhaps but one in all the town. On such a sys- 
tem there would need be no expenditure of money on new and 
enlarged school buildings in Rockville, or the center, and we could 
save money and benefit all our educational interests at onoe. 

Among the most pressing needs of the several districts out of 
Rockville is some system of graded schools, A single district 
alone cannot perfect such a system, not containing a sufficient 
number of pupils. But it appears, to the Visitors, that by selecting 
the larger and more advanced scholars from the several districts^ 
and gathering them into a higher school located at some central 
point, the educational interests of this part of the town would be 
Detter served. There are many active, intelligent children, whose 
parents value a good education^ and would give their children the 
opportunity to possess it, were it within t^eir means ; but they 
cannot bear the expense of educating their children away from 
home. Other parents, who may be able to bear the expense, 
hesitate to trust their children away from home influences. Kock- 
ville, with her excellent schools and school accommodations, can- 
not supply, except in isolated eases, the real wants of the southern 
half of the town. The true way seems to be a union of all the 
southern districts and the creation of suitable accommodations at 
some central point for the establishment of a school, which, in con- 
nection with the present schools, shall constitute a graded systenu 
This want will more and more press itself upon those districts. 
There is evidently a growing feeling that the children of our town 
have a right to demand the very best privileges for securing a 
good education at home. The present system is &lse in practice as 
in theory, false in economy ana every other consideration, since it 
obliges children inexperienced in life to leave home to acquire the 
education necessary to discharge intelligently the duties of society 
and citizenship. While our schools are improving, and are even 
better than many other like schools, there are manj children in 
town who have no chance for education but the capricious oppor- 
tunities afforded by the several districts. 

It is then with especial pleasure that we note the evidence of im- 
proved thought and sentiment in the community regarding our 
schools, a desire to know what they are, what they should be, and 
how to make them what they ought to be. The teachers' reports 
show a larger attendance of parents and friends, not only upon the 
general examinations, but throughout the terms. *This is certainly 
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ftill of hope. We cannot expect snccessfiil, permanent improye- 
ment in our schools* without awakening thought and creating an 
intelligent public opinion. So while our schools are yery far from 
that standard of excellence desirable, and really so easily attained^ 
the present thought and discussion of school interests cannot be 
otherwise than favorable. 

Suggestions. — Compulsory education of all within school age ; the 
abolition of districts, and High Schools in each town of over 600 
families. 

Wallingfobd. — Franklin Piatt, Acting Visitor. 

Music in School, — ^The enlivening and salutary effect of song 
upon the young is very apparent, and most appropriate in the 
school room as an occasional exercise to destroy the monotony so 
liable to exist there. Singing has been daily practiced in several 
of our schools, and in some few instances musical instruments have 
been furnished, by the scholars taxing themselves, either for the 
purchase or rent of the same. These, in connection with sins- 
mg by the school, have afforded a very fine quality of music. It 
is hoped that more of our schools will engage in this delightful 
exercise, and the efforts of teachers in this direction should be met 
with hearty approval by every parent as well as by all the scholars. 
The time is doubtless not far distant when professional teachers 
will be employed to instruct in both vocal ana instrumental music 
in the higher grades of our public schools. 

Scholars and Attendance. — The whole number of children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 16 years, enumerated in January, 1871, 
was 868 ; being an increase over the previous year, of 21. The 
whole number of pupils registered during the year is reported as 
894, of whom 23 were over 16 years of age. Of the number enu- 
merated, only 8 are reported as not attending the public schools 
during any portion of the year ; which would go to show that 99*1 
per cent, of the number enumerated were registered. The average 
attendance of all the scholars in town the past year has been 472*4, 
being 64*4 per cent, of the number enumerated, and 52*8 per cent, 
of those registered. The average attendance in winter alone was 
566*8, which compared with the number registered in winter was 
80*6 per cent, of the whole. 

The following table shows the cost of the school in each Dis- 
trict separately, together with the cost per day and the cost for 
each scholar ; also the average price per month paid to teachers : 



No.ot 
District. 


Amount 
Appropri- 


Total cost 
of School. 


Cost per 
day. 


Cost per 

Scholar 

enumerated. 


Cost per 

Scholar 

Registered. 


Teacher's wages 
per month. 


Ist, 


$233 52 


$200 12 


$1 67 


m 77 


$12 51 


$30 00 


2nd, 


270 84 


245 00 


1 63 


6 81 


8 45 


29 00 


3d, 


1400 00 


1341 61 


6 58 


9 79 


9 65 


$65 m. $42i f m. 


4th, 


301 75 


280 75 


2 01 


6 68 


6 64 


45 m. 31 fmale. 


Center. 


4993 55 


5304 94 


26 53 


9 58 


9 32 


120 " 45 " 


1th, 


262 00 


267 50 


1 57 


7 04 


7 04 


$29 60 


8th, 


395 00 


366 00 


2 06 


9 63 


8 71 


50 m. $32 fmale. 


10th, 


202 50 


202 50 


1 56 


11 91 


12 65 


$32 00 
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Truancy and Kindred Evils,— A very few of the schools have 
suffered to some extent from truancy, and all to a greater or less 
extent from irregularity of attendance. The former is an evil for 
which the Statute Law provides a remedy, while the latter can 
usually be corrected only by the parents at home. Children are 
far too often kept or allowed to remain at home on small and un- 
reasonable pretexts. Especially will a little extra amount of work 
at home, or an easy and may be lucrative job in the shop, induce 
the parent to keep the child from school Did the parents fully 
reabze the great and lasting injury they inflict upon their children 
by pursuing such a course, the evil would be greatly remedied, 
lliere is no child whose time is not worth more to him in school 
than out. 

While we are considering this matter, let us imagine the differ- 
ence in the real worth of a man of at least a good common school 
education, and the man possessed of no education at all. After 
comparing the two, their standing in society and^ their chances of 
success in business, we may be led to inquire the approximate 
pecuniary worth of such an education. Probably not one man in 
a thousand, so educated, would forever part with his knowledge 
obtained at school for any amount of money; while if we fig- 
ure the actual cost of such an education, we shall find it to be 
comparatively^mall. Assuming that a boy is worth a dollar a 
day to work m the shop from the time he is ten to sixteen years 
of age, and allowing two hundred days of school in a year, we 
find that during those school days he could earn in the six years 
the sum of twelve hundred dollars. But what man after entering 
into the experiences of life would be willing to take twice that 
amount for his education ? Thus while the boy in the shop is earn- 
ing his dollar, the boy at school is not only earning, but laying up 
double, and indeed far more than double that amount. So we see 
that even in a pecuniary point of view it is for the interest of the 
child to be kept in school every day of the term. Only in very 
rare and extreme cases should parents indulge their children in 
staying from schooL 

Another evil has prevailed to some extent in the higher grades 
in the Center and i alesville Districts ; an evil which may seem 
trifling in itself, but which always proves more or less injurious to 
the school where it exists. It consists of the custom on the part 
of certain scholars to have a standing excuse from the teacher, at 
the request of the parent, to leave school before the close of either 
the morning or afternoon session. This has been carried on to 
such an alarming extent in some instances during the past year as 
to leave the room almost entirely vacant before the hour for clos- 
ing the session arrived. In one instance where the Acting Visitor 
was paying his respects to the school, nearly half the number of 
scholars went home on standing excuses of this kind during the 
afternoon recess. Others were then excused immediately after a 

E articular recitation, so that before four o'clock came less than 
alf a dozen remained. The Visitor thinking this number 
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not quite sufficient to constitute a quorum for business, took 
the liberty to adjourn the session over to the next day. It is 
earnestly hoped that parents will not ask for excuses of this kind 
to any great extent in the future, and only in cases where neces- 
sity actually demands it. • 
Taking the schools as a whole, considering the progress made 
by the several classes, and the system and order observed in the 
management of them, they are worthy of much commendation. 
It can be truly reported that a large improvement has been made 
during the year, and that our schools stand higher to-day in most 
respects than ever before. 

Washington. — S. S. Baldwin and R. J. Wheaton, Acting 
Visitors. 

It is often asserted, and with too much truth, that the reading 
and spelling in our schools is not as good as they were 40 or 50 
years since. But in four or five of the schools of this town we 
challenge competition with the schools of those days. — Special 
interest has been awakened among the scholars of some of our 
districts by the schools visiting each other. This practice is 
recommended to all the schools. 

Let district committees consider the importance of employing 
teachers of decided worth and weight of moral character, com- 
bined with the necessary literary attainments ; and let teachers 
bear in mind that they are leaving their impress upon the man- 
ners, conduct and character of their pupils. Few children that 
are continued for any length of time under the management and 
discipline of a thoroughly competent teacher will be found injur- 
ing public buildings or trespassmg upon private property. 

\Vashington, once famed for the great number of its literary 
men and its high-toned moral character, is in danger of having 
the proverb applied to it, " How is the gold become dim and the 
most fine gold changed !'' Let our teachers, in addition to the 
necessary teaching in the studies of the schools, enforce on the 
pupils by example and precept a love of order, a reverence for 
&od andf his law, a regard for justice and the rights of man, for 
temperance and moral purity, and especially for the Golden Rule. 
Thus, to the extent of their influence, will the tide of evil be 
turned, and our fair fame redeemed. 

Watertown. — Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis, Acting Visitor. 

The operation of the school law in this town is very unfavorable 
to the cause of education. All the outer districts have maintained 
their schools for about 30 weeks only, leaving a vacation of 22 
weeks in the year. For so long a time as the law makes compul- 
sory provision the schools are kept and no longer. This is ruinous. 
There is no remedy for this and some other evils, save in the Union 
District plauj made obligatory. We have had one school the past 
summer with only four scholars at its close. It should have been 
joined to the next district, also small. 
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While the appointment of teachers is left with district comr 
mittees, it is almost impossible to shut out the incompetent, and 
wi have sometimes the pain of seeing a term wasted under a miser- 
able instructor. 

West Habtfobd. — Henry Taloott, Acting Visitor. 

There was never a greater mistake than the common one that 
anybody can teach littls children. The truth is that there are tens, 
and probably hundreds, who can hear recitations in the more 
advanced studies, where one can be found able to guide and 
stimulate properly the developing powers of observation and 
description in the younger scholars. 

In the Secretary's Report for 1871 is forcibly set forth the truth 
that nothing tends so much to foster the growth and prosperity of 
communities as* excellent schools. If this is true in towns 
generally, it is emphatically true in the peculiar circumstanoes of 
this town. With soil, scenery, and healthfulness of climate un- 
surpassed by any town in the State, adjoining one of the most 
rapidly growing and wealthy cities, whose excellent schools have 
been m a financial point of view, the best investment that Hart- 
ford ever made, the town of West Hartford has only to assume the 
responsibility for its schools, and to provide and maintain for a 
few years a school of a higher grade, — ^improving at the same time 
the other schools, — and the increased value of the property from 
the incoming of those desirous to avail themselves of our supenor 
location and schools would repay the cost tenfold. 

WiLTOx. — ^J. B. Hurlburt, Acting Visitor. 

Let the schools and the distribution of educational funds be 
placed entirely in the hands of those whose duty it is to look to 
the interests of the schools, and do not bring in the selectmen, who 
in many towns are selected for their want of intdlligence and 
liberality. 

WiNDSOE. — Rev. B. Judkins, Jr., for Board of Visitors. 

Our duties during the past year as overseers of the schools 
have served to deepen in our minds the conviction, that of all inr 
terests rich in promise and important in results our public schools 
should hold a very high place in our esteem. We regard them as 
indispensable to a nigh civilization and true moral and material pros- 
perity, and therefore as demanding great care and diligence in all 
that appertains to their nurture and progress, and as generous a 
provision for their support as a wise prudence will permit. 

The general condition of the schools is perhaps quite as encourag- 
ing as could be expected under the present system of division into 
districts. The ordinary district school, made up largely of very 
young children, most of whom need the simplest instruction, 
exhibits but few cases of brilliant scholarship, or more than 
ordinary progress in knowledge. Still, in all our schools there are 
marked differences in mental capacity and development. There 
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are pupils needing comparatively little help in their studies, while 
others need assistance at every step, and can only be brought for^ 
ward by unusual and patient efforts. 

We have no complaint to make of any of our teachers. Credit 
should be given them for faithfulness, and to some of them much 
for abUity, and success in teaching, and a judicious management. 
It is very easy to detect faults, and not an uncommon thing to 
criticise severelv ; but to find any superior to criticism is no easy 
thin^, and the oest teachers are not made in a day. If any are 
deficient in any particulars, it is kinder to suj^gest the true course 
and to help them, than to abuse for faults which a few timely sug- 
gestions might correct. Those are good teachers, and worthy of 
encouragement, who, though faulty in many respects, have a high 
standard of excellence and are aiming to reach it. Let us see to 
it that we employ teachers of this description, instead of seeking 
for perfection, which indeed does not exist. And let our teachers 
be reminded that their duties do not end with the hearing of 
recitatk)ns. A dolt could do this. They are to study intellect 
and character, to infuse ideas, to set thought a-going, to use various 
means in awakening slumbering ability, and to give encourage- 
ment and impulse in every way, never overlooking the importance 
of a careful culture of the heart as well as the nead. The true 
teacher studies to be a help to every child under his instruction, 
and the greatest help to those who need help most ; seeks to coi^ 
rect errors, to heal infirmities, to remove abuses, and out of every 
lesson to give each pupil food for thought ; and, as regards gov* 
emment, aims at that form of it which brings out die best quahtiee 
of mind and heart We should be careM to secure, at least, 
teachers faithful, conscientious and of good capacity, and these, if 
not highly competent at first, will prove so in the end. 

But teachers may be well selected and fail in securing the best 
results, unless assured of outside sympathy and encouragement, 
such as may be reasonably expected trom the parents and guar- 
dians of their pupils. Parents should require their children to 
attend school constantly^ and see to it that they sUend punctualfy^ 
and with strict regard to cleanliness and tidiness in dress and per- 
ooji. Too many parents detain their children at home for insuffi- 
cient reasons, and some even appear to look upon the 8cho<^ as 
depriving them unjustly of a right to their children's service. No 
teacher cim succasd well with a child whose parents are not in 
sympathy with him in hb work. 

It is a serious question with many if some of the evils now com- 
plained of in our schools could not be obviated bv a change from 
the present district system to the union system, which has proved 
so beneficial in manv other towns. Would it not be well for the 
town to refer this suDject to a committee who shall be expected to 
make an intelligent report upon it at some J^tuie day. 

As regards ths condition of our school buildings^ all need im- 
proving; and in particular such improvements are called for as 
shall afford ventilation without unhealthy draughts,and render them 
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more pleasing and attractive. The health of the children com- 
mitted to our charge should receive careful attention, therefore 
should the school-houses be well warmed and perfectly ventilated ; 
and next, but not least, for the sake of as complete a culture as 
possible, let us not overlook the importance of such arrangements 
as are pleasing to a well cultivated taste. It is not merely from 
text books that the mind receives truth. Intellect is quickened 
and the character ennobled by the silent, indirect influence of 
harmony and beauty ; and accordingly every school building, in- 
tem^llv and externally, and in all its surroundings, should be made 
as perfect as circumstances will allow. In the school-room a few 
pictures on the walls, or the busts of great men, are powerful 
teachers ; so are flowers, of all the objects of nature the most per- 
fect, and yet without cost to all who care for them. We should 
not underrate such things. There are ideas in them of value, 
which even children may get hold of to their great advantage, 
both in intellect and character. But above all, let our school-rooms 
be always neat and clean, and in perfect repair. Where the walls 
are broken and dirty, the maps, supposed to adorn them, toi*n or 
hung awry, and the general appearance of the room untidy, the 
place is not only made repulsive, but degrading in its influence on 
the minds of the children. 

In this connection it is proper to call attention to the fact that 
the school-house of the Stn District was distroyed by fire on the 
80th of March last, (1871,) and another in place of it, and nearly 
completed, on a new site, met with the same fate on the night of 
the 30th of August. The new building was of modem design and 
finish, well adapted to its purpose, and, if completed, would have 
been an ornament to the town. The loss is greatly to be deplored, 
and doubly so as it was without doubt set on fire, and the guilty 
perpetrator of the act goes undetected. We understand that the 
contractors of the burnt building have been re-engaged, and that 
another, after the same plan, is soon to be erected m its place.* 

In conclusion, we regard it as highly important to the interests 
of our town that it should possess better school advantages. There 
should be a graded school in the centre, of rank equal to that of 
the grammar and high schools of our cities. Our town, the oldest 
in the State, the birth-place of many distinguished men, attractive 
for its great fertility and beauty, the home of a population moral, 
intelligent and prosperous, should refuse to be behind any in its 
facilities for the education of its children. 

We are favored with a Young Ladies Seminary, most excellent 
in its management, and affording superior educational advantages. 
Of this we maj well be proud, but this is not enough. We need 
schools of a high, grade which shall be free to all, and we believe 
nothing woald1>e more &vorable in promoting 01^ prosperity and 
growth. There is no place better situated for schools, public 
and private, and of a high order ; and we hope the time is not dis- 

* The building is completed and in use. 
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tant when a revival of interest in educational matters will secure 
them to the town. 

Windsor Locks. — J. H. Hayden, Chairman of School Com- 
mittee. 

The pledge given by our manufacturers three vears ago to 
employ no children of school age, without a certi^cate from the 
school officers, has been highly commended by the friends of 
education elsewhere, and has been faithfully kept. The results 
have been of great benefit to our schools. 
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A LIST OP THE SCHOOL VISITORS IN THE SEVERAL 

TOWNS. 
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This list has been prepared fi*om reports received at the Office 
of the Board of Education from the Visitors of each town, in 
answer to a circular addressed to them, requesting this informa- 
tion. No reports have been received from Glastonbury, Water- 
ford, Bridgeport and Darien. The names of Visitors for these 
towns were taken from the " Connecticut Register." 

The name of the Chairman of the Board in each town, when 
known, is placed first on the list, and the name of the Clerk 
usually stands second. Acting Visitors are, in most cases, desig- 
nated by italics. 

HAierFOBD Couimr. 

HAHTFOfiD, K. B. Stevens, F. A. Brown, Sev. 0. R. FMier^ Rev. W. L. Gage, 
J. U. Spragtte, Dr. Dsyid Grary, J. G. Battenon, Wm. Hamersleji Erastus OoUins. 

AvoK, Rev. P. R. Day, JT. C, Wood^d^ {Weai A^) Rw, Smry Clark. 

Beblik, Samuel Upson, (Kenidngton,) N. 0. North, (East B.,) JSL C7. Woodnif, 
2L Hotchkiss, R. A. Moore, CjruB Root, Jr. 

Bloohheld, JTt. Henry Gfc^^ J. 0. Gapen, Wm. G. Case, S. J. ICflls, Nath. 
Bidwell, S. B. Newbery, W. J. Gkbb, John Wiloox, E. B. Case. 

BsiSTOL, J. A. Norton, Rev. W. G. Wells, Rev, C, W, Ray^ Rev. Dr. L. Giiggi, 
Rev. Geo. L. Thompson, Rev. IL B. Roddan. 

BuBLiNQTON, Romeo EltoD| Theron Tuttle, James Tregaskis. 

Cantok, E. 0. Brown, (Canton Centre,) Levi Ckue, Dr, G. F. Lewia^ (OoUkuvtUe), 

East GaANBT. Samusl A. VJark, Qinton Phelps, B. E. Smith. 

East Habtfobd, Rev. T. J« Hohnes, J. C. Bull, L. Ni Olmsted, (Har^brd,) B. K. 
Litde, H. WilliamS) P. R. ChOds. 

East Wnn)SOB, Rev. D. H. Thayer, J. B. Noble, J, S. AUen^ S, Terry WeUs^ P. 
L. Blodgett, J. F. Pitts, H. Noble, H. IC. Bancroft, K M. Adams. 

Enfibld, J. L. Houston, Rev. H. F. Zee, and Dr, S, F. Pomona^ (ThompmwoiBe^) 
Chester Johnson, Rev. C. A. G. Brigham, T. B. Potter, G. H. Booth, H. R. Ghapin, 
A. D. Bridge. 

Vahhikqton, Reo, T, JL FKemdm^ Miiu Oay^ Rev. J. A Smith, Rev. E. B. 
Bfown, J. P. Chamberlin, E. L. Hart, Samuel Frisbie. 

Glastoxbttbt, Wm. S. WiUiams, J, Vt, Hubbard, (South G.,) Rev. T. B. Pogg^ 
fSouth G.,) A. D. dark, (South G.,) G. C. Andrews, (South G.,) N. A. Tomer, a 
R. Curtis, A. A. Baboock, C. 0. Goodale. 
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Granby, Lucien Reed, Anson Cooley, Rev. H. P. Osgood^ Rev. B. A. GiVnvm^ 
( West G.,) W. ariffin, A. C. Green, H. A. Dibble, Levi Rice, P. Z. Griffin. 

Hartland, H. L. Wilcox, (West H.,) G. E. BushneU, T. B. Williams. 

Manchester, (all Acting Visitors,) Dr. 0. B. Taylor, Qeo. M. Spencer, (North 
M.,) R. R. Dimock, (South M.). 

Marlborough, J. B. Buell, W. E. Jones, John Lord, H. Bolles, Rev. 0. Bissell, 
Rev. F. A. Metcalf. 

New Britain, D. N. Camp, Rev. C. H. Buck, J. N. BarUett, C. Northend, Rev. 
C. L. Goodell, Rev. J. EL Dennison, "W. H. Smith, Dr. E. B. Lyon, Rev. J. 0. 
Middleton. 

Nbwington, Jedediah Doming, 0. K. Atwood, John S. Kirkhcmi. 

Plainvillb, Rev. N. J. Seeley, Rev. C. L. Ayer, Rev. A. B. Denison, Dr. G. A. 
Moody, Dr. T. H. Darrow, H. W. Hamlin. 

ROOKT Hill, T. A. Arnold, Dr. N. D. Hodgkim, Edward Robbins, J. R. Stevens, 
Charles Butler, R. A Porter, Frederick Robbins, D. C. Griswold, W. S. Butler. 

SiMSBURT, D. B. McLean, A. G. Case, Dr. G. W. Scmford, (Ta/rijffvUle,) Rev. J. L. 
Tomlinson, Seymour Pettibone. 

SouTHiNOTON, W. 3. Merrell, F. D. WhitUesey, *Rev. E. 0. Jones, Dr. P. A. 
Hart 

South Windsor, J. L. Higley, Rev. G. A. Bowman, Gteo. W. Brown, (Wapping). 

SuPPiELD, S. B. Kendall, Rev. E. B. Andrews, C. H. FuUer, C. H. King, ( West 
S.,) 0. M. Willard, W. H. Fuller. 

West Hartford, Edward Stanley, Henfry TakoU, Rev. M. N. Morris. 

Wethersfield, R. a. Robbins, M. S. QriswoJd, Rev. C. B. McLean, John 
Welles, Stephen Bulkley, J. T. Pratt 

Windsor, Rev. R. H. Tuttle, Reo. B. Judkins, Jr., H. S. Hayden, T. W. Loomis, 
A. H. BUsworth, E. D. Phelps. 

Windsor Locks, J. H. Hayden, James Coogan, L. B. Chapman, Joel Farist, 
James Anderson, Andrew Outerson. 

Nbw Havbn County. 

Nbw Haven, (City District, Board of Education,) L. W. Sperry, C. Atwater, A. 
F. Barnes, J. E. Earle, P. Maher, S. E. Merwin, Jr., W. B. Pardee, H. M. Welch, 
Maier Zunder; — Clerk, Horace Day; Superintendent, Ariel Parish. 

(Westville District, Board of Education,) C. G. Clapp, W. C. Burgess, Anson 
Beecher, and six others. 

Beacon Falls, J. E. Johnson, C. F. Clark, James Wheeler. 

Bethany, *W. B. Dickerman, J. B. Todd, Reo, Martin Moody. 

Branford, S. E. Linsley, Geo. Prout, Rev. E. C. Baldwm, Rev. Warren Mason, 
Samuel Beach, J. J. Bartholomew, Wm. Linsley, Rev. G. C. Griswold, David 
Beach, A. M. Babcock, H. H. Fowler, J. F. Morris, W. Fowler, W. Rogers, F. 
Jourdan, B. F. Rogers, W. Holt, M. K. Northam. 



* Deceased, 

20 
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Oheshirb, Rev. Dr. S. J. Horton, Rev. J. M. Wolcoit, 0. T. Hotchkiss. 

Derby, W. B. Downs, S. M. Gardner, J. M, Rogers^ B. F. OtUveTf John Lindley, 
S. Barbour, R. M. Baasett, Rev. P. J. 0*Dwyer, Rev. J. B. Pratt. 

East Haven, (all Acting Visitors,) Rev. D. W. Havens, A. B. Rose, (Fair 
Haven,) Rev. 0. B.. Shannon, Jonathan Dudley; H. B. Brown and Willis 
Hemingway, Jr., (Pair Haven). 

GuiLVORD, Dr. J. Canfield, H. B. Starr, Rev. G. M. Boynton^ J. R, Roasitery (North 
(?.,) Rev. Dr. L. T. Bennett, Rev. 0. L. Kitchell, Henry Fowler, S. W. Dudley, 
Rev. Wm. Howard. 

Hamden, BUas Dickerman, 0. W. Ik-eadweUj (Box 553, New Havens) L. A. Dick- 
ermany (M Garmdy) James Ives, W. B. Miller, J. J. Webb. 

Madisok, Rev. J. A. Gallup, Augustus M. Dowd, J. P. Hopson, (North M.) 

Mbrioen, Rev. A. Norwood^ Dr. C. H. S. Davis^ Rev. Charles Graeber, Rev. 
John Parker, Benjamin Page, Jr., Julius Andrews, J. R. Cook, D. 0. Baston, J. G. 
Wightman. 

MrooLEBUBT, Julius Bronson, Rev. W. L. Holmes^ G. B. Bristol, Dr. M. DeForest, 
Jr., Austin Clark, H. W. Munson. 

MiLFORD, N. C. Smiih, J. W. Fowler^ Rev. A. J. Lyman, Rev. G. H. Grifin, Rev. 

A. D. Miller, I. T. Rogers, P. S. Bristol, J. H. Wingfield, L. Powell. 

Naugatuok, Rev. J. L. Scott, Vemice Hunger, Rev. C. 0. C. Painter, Rev. H. 
T. Brady, Dr. F. B. Tuttle, H. D. Patterson. 

North Branford, Charles Page, Charles Foote, Rev. S. Ikkvis^ (Norfhford,) Rev. 
E. L. Cla/rk, William Maltby, W. D. Ford. 

North Haven, Dr. Austin Lord, J. B. Goodsdl, H. D. Todd, A. F. Austin, J. B. 
Bishop, Charles Smith, C. F. Brockett, Dr. R. B. Goodyear, Dr. R. F. Stilhnan. 

Orange, Rev. W. H. Dean, L. W. Allmg, I. P. Treat; W. H. Tahnadge, Dr. H. 
W. Painter and Rev. C. W. Lyon, (West Haven). 

Oxford, Dr. Lewis Barnes, 0. C. Osbom, M. D. Northrop. 

Prospect, Rev Charles Pyke^ B. B. Brown, Hiram Ambler. 

Sbtmoub, Dr. J. KendaU, Edmund Day^ J. W. Bassett, W. W. Smith, Carlos 
FroDch, Thomas James, Jr., S. A. Beach, Harpin Riggs, B. R. Bassett. 

SouTHBURY, D. F. Pierce, (South Britain,) H. S. Wheeler, (SouOiford,) Birdsey 
Gilbert, S. J. Stoddard, Charles Beach, 0. W. Randall. 

Wallinqford, Rev. B. R. Gilbert, FrankMn Piatt, Rev. A. C. Bronson, Rev. J. 

B. WUdman, Rev. Hugh Mallon, John Atwater. 

(Centre District), M. S. Crosby, Superintendent 

Waterburt, Green Kendrick , C. B. Merrill, Rev. C. F. EUiott, Rev. J. Anderson, 
Rev. F. T. Russell, Dr. T. D. Dougherty, A. G. Stocking, Wm. Lamb. 

WOLOOTT, Berlin J. Pritchard, Dennis Pritchard, Henry Minor. 

WooDBRiDQE, Rov. S. P. Marvitt, Elizur Sperry, M. B. Baldwin. 

New London County. 

New London, H. P. Haven, Ralph Wheder^ T. M. WaDer, Benj. Stark, W. C. 
Crump, J. C. Learned, N. P. Foster, Henry Potter. 
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Norwich, Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms, J. W. Orary^ Rev. R. P. Stanton, W. H. Page, 
G. A. Pitcher, B. W. Hyde, G. R. Hyde, A. Rathbone, J. N. CrandalL 

(Town Street District,) Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms, B. W. Hyde, L. A. Hyde, and 
six others. 

(Central District,) James Greenwood, Oostello Lippitt, and seven others. 

(West Chelsea District,) A. Y. Hibbard, Rev. A. F, Spalding^ Geo. E. Oramton^ 
and three others. 

BozBAH, Rev. N. S. Hunt, Geo. H. Fuller, (Bozrahville,) Isaac Johnson, A. Wa- 
terman, S. H. Allen, M. McCall. 

Colchester, Rev. S. G. Willard, R. C. Foote, D. S. Bigdow^ (Westchester). 

East Lyme, Ezra Moore, J. S. Clark, H. R. Harding^ (Niantic^) H. P. Dwyer, 
Rev. L. S. Hough, E. L. Beckwith. 

Franklin, H. L. M. Ladd, (South Windham,) Henry Bellows, (Baltic,) T. G. 
Kingsley, (Ycmtic). 

Griswold, Rev. J. W. Tuck, B. C. Keigwin, Rev. F. B. Fellows, Joel Button, 
Dr. Wm. Soule, J. 0. Sweet. 

Groton, Wm. H. Potter, Lemuel Clift, Rev. O. L. Hunt, {Mystic River,) S. 8. 
Lamb, (Mystic,) Asa Perkins, Rev. N. T. Allen, Augustus Morgan, Rev. S. Howell, 
J. D. Avery. 

Lebanon, Rev. 0. D. Hine, G. D. Spencer, Rev. J. Avery, 0. G. Geer, W. A, 
Fuller, Rev. D. B. Lord. 

Led yard, Wm. J. Brown, (Mystic,) Geo. Fanning, H. R. Norman, J. S. Spicer, 
S. N. Hallett, A. W. Gray, Thomas Latham, A. Z. Brown. 

Lisbon, Rev. J. HaskeUj J. F. Hewitt, J. L. Benjamin. 

Lyme, M. S. Parker, Rev. W. A. Hyde, J. G. Ely. 

MONTVILLE, Aitg. A. Parker, H. A. Baker, A. F. Rogers, (UhcasviUs,) D. L. 
Browning, Dr. J. C. Bolles, A. G. Baker, Calvin Allyn, W. H. Burtiham, J. B. 
Ashcraft. 

North Stonington, F. S. Peabody, G. F. Coats, F. W. Collins. 

Old Lyme, Rev. D. S. Brainerd, David Morley, A. L. Hall, J. E. Swan, H. H. 
Arnold. 

Preston, Lucius Brown, (Norwich,) William Morse, H. J. Gallup, (Poquetanock). 
Salem, Henry Fox, A. 0. Gallup, John Elderkin. 
Sprague, Nathan Geer, (Baltic^) G. A. Colvin, Edwin Rose. 

Stonington, Rev. P. G. Wightman and Silas B. Wheeler, (Mystic,) H. A. Frink, 
(Westerly, R. L). 

Watbrford, N. a. Chapman, J. W. Manwaring, W. Munger, E. Darrow, Rev. 
A. B. Tefft, H. S. Smith. 

Fairfield County. 

Bridgeport, Dr. A. H. Abemethy, Rev. Dr. N. S. Richardson, R. E. DeForest, 
Rev. S. Clark, Rev. E. W. Maxcy, Dr. J. R Cummings. 

Danbury, Rev. Dr. J. F. Hawley, E. F. Hendrick, Rev. D, M. Hodge, Rev. A. C. 
Hubbard, N. L. White, Samuel Tweedy. 
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Bethkl, Amos Woodman, G. B. Andrews, A. L. Benedict, A. B. Barber. 

Beookpield, Rtv. L. B. Stimson, Bev. A, 0. Pierce, (B. Centre,) Eugene Shepherd. 

Dabibn, Rev. C. W. Walker, Dr. Samuel Sands and M. B. Mead, (D. Depot,) C. 
E. Miller, Rev. Louis French, Rev. J. W. Coleman. 

Easton, Wm, H. Grumman, E. N. Taylor, M. W. Beers. 

Fairfield, J. M. Morehouse, S. Morehouse, Rev. A Mackay, Rev. E. L. Wells, 
A. B. Sherwood, J. A. Wilson. 

Greenwich, Dr. J, H. Brush, Gideon Close, Ahaz Bradley, Jabez Mead, L. A. 
Lockwood, J. M. Kenney, J. L. Mosher, A. M. Brush. 

Huntington, Rev. J. S. Covell, Dr. G. A. SheUxm, (Birmingham,) Henry Glover. 

Monroe, Agwr Beardsley, B. H. French, James Burr. 

New Canaan, D. a Rockwell, Dr. W. G. Brwonson, Rev. Mark Staple, Rev. 
Joseph Greenleaf, S. E. Keeler, W. E. Husted. 

New Faibpield, H. H. Wildman, {BaWs Pond,) Edward Treadwell, W. J. 
Kellogg. 

Newtown, C. C. Warner, Zerah Fairman, S. B. Wheeler, FredTc Chambers, R. 
B. Belden, Edward Clark. 

NoRWALK, Dr. Ira Gregory, Dr. Samuel Lynes, Dr. Moses Hill, Rev. I. Simmons, 
Rev. C. Selleck, J. W. WHson, Rev. H. N. Dunning, (SouOi. N.,) C. W. Le Count 

Reading, (All Acting Visitors,) T. C. Beach, W. E. Duncomb, Daniel Sanford. 

RiDGEFiELD, Dr. D. L. Adams, Gould Rockwell, Rev. L. W. Abbott, Dr. W. S. 
Todd, W. 0. Seymour, C. B. Northrop, J. L. Hunt, D. S. Sholes, L. B. Smith. 

Sherman, Dr. J. N. Woodruff, D. B. Mallory, W. B. Conley. 

Stamford, Rev. R. B. Thurston, Elbert White, Z. B. Nichols, J. D. Ferguson, 
F. D. Stevens, (North S.,) Rev. J. Peabody, Rev. J. S. Dodge, Rev. B. Lathrop, S. 
S. Cook. 

Stratford, A. WUcoxson, Jesse Olney, L. W. Burritt, Wm. Strong, R. H. 
RusselL 

Trumbull, Le Grand G. Beers, Albert Wheeler, Rev. N. T. Merwin, J. W. Drew, 
(Long HiU,) S. H. Booth, S. H. Burroughs. 

Weston, Rev. Z. B. Burr, Wakeman Godfrey, David S. Nash, ( Georgetown). 

Westport, E. J. Taylor, Rev. J. R. WiHiams, L. S. Stevens, G. S. Adams, M. 
Disbrow, Charles Jennings, H. M. Coley, A. W. Hotchkiss, J. B. Elwood, George 
Jeliff, T. M. Lees. 

Wilton. J. B. HurWutt, (Norwalk,) Ben^jah Gilbert, J. R. Sturges. 

Windham County. 

Bbookltn, A. W. Chase, Dr. W. Woodbridge, E. L. Cundall, (West Killingly). 

ASHFOBD, D. A. Baker, (West A.,) S. B. Tifft, ( Westford,) George Piatt, J. T. 
Green, H. A Eastman, H. W. Morey. 

Canterbubt, George Sanger, Rev. J. W. Sessions, S. B. Carter, Nathan Allen, 
Jr., E. Waldo, Pearl Williams, J. Perkins, A. Witter, D. Witter. 

Chaplin, Rev. F. WiUiams, Rev. C. E. Griggs, J. W. Lincoln, P. L. Peck, 
Manning Hunt, P. B. Peck. 
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Eastford, E(vrl C. Preston^ C. E. Barrows, S. 0. Bowen, Miss Ellen M. Bugbee. 

Hampton, David Greenslit, Henry Olapp, Wm. Brown, A. Hammond, S. F. 
Bennett, J. W. Congdon, A. Albro, E. H. Newton, M. 0. Fuller. 

KiLLiNGLT, Dr. S. Hutchins and C. P. Bkukman, (West K,^) G, A. Tra/yy^ 
{Puinam^) A. Ames, L. Warren, A. D. Warren, Dr. B. A. Hill, K. H. Bugbee, 

D. W. C. Jenks. 

Plainfibld, J. S. French^ (Central Village^) E. C. Eatofij Rev. S. H. Fellows, Dr. 
W. A. Lewis, W. TiUinghast, W. J. Hyde, Dr. C. H. Rogers, Rev. G. J. Tillotson. 

PoMFRBT, Dr. L. Williams, Geo. Sessions, S. S. Cotton^ (P. Landing,) K. S.Bnice, 
G. B. Matthewson, E. P. Matthewson, I. P. Briggs, Geo. Randall, 0. Osgood. 

Putnam, W. H. Ward, Dr. D. B. Plimpton, Rev. 0. Morse, J. J. Green, L. 
Williams, T. P. Leonard. 

Scotland, C. N. Pakner, A. W. Maine, S. H. N. Avery, R. B. Fuller, N. Billings, 
Miss Sarah A. Bingham. 

Sterling, J. A. Gibson, (Oneco,) T. D. Whitford, G. C. Brown, A. A. Stanton, 
Rev. F. B. Dickenson, J. A. B. Douglas. 

Thompson, Rev. A. Rawson, *Rev. A. Dunning, Stephen Ballard. 

YOLUNTOWN, J. C. Tanner, Edmund Hall, Dr. C. 0. Maine, Albert Campbell, 
Ezra Briggs, S. S. Kegwin. 

Windham, Huber Clark, Dr. Fred Rogers, Rev. P. S. Evans, R«v. H. Winslow, 

E. P. Brown, G. W. Bumham and John Brown, (Willimantic,) J. G. Clark, A. P. 
Smith. 

Woodstock, N. E. Morse, (East W.,) W. W. Webber, Rev. S. Bwrrows, (West 
W.,) L. J. Wells and S. M. Fenner, (South W.,) 0. Fisher, (West W.,) A. E. Potter, 
(North W.,) M. W. Ide, (East W.) 

LiTCHPiBLD County. 

Litchfield, G. M. Woodruff, G. B. Andrews, T. L. Jennings, (MiUon,) L. T. 
Gilbert, (Nbrihfield,) E. W. Seymour, A. J. Pierpont, H. R. Morrill, G. W. Bement, 
G. G. Harrison. 

Barkhahsted, H. C. Brown and G. H. AJford, (Riverton,) Monroe Ha/rt, 0. B. 
Case; Rev. G. B. Atwell and Daniel Youngs, (Pleasant Yalley). 

Bethlehem, PramMin Booth, Geo. C. Stone, M. E. Beecher, N. L. Bloss, M. S. 
Todd. 

Bridgbwater, Eli Sturdivant, Dr. H. H. DuBois, H. N. Sanford, Peter Wooster, 
G. H. Smith, E. P. Frost. 

Canaan, (Falls Village P. 0.,) Dr. J. A. GiUett, Daniel Brewster, Rev. B. H. 
Bwrch. 

Colebrook, M. L. Phelps, J. M. Grant, (Millbrook,) John F. Peck, (Winsted,) 
Rev. H. A. Russell, E. H. Barber, Rev. T. Benedict, H. A. Smith, Dr. J. M. Fay, 
W. P. Lawrence. 

Cornwall, John CaMn, W. F. Harrison, (G. Bridge.) J. B. Ives, M. A. Nicker- 
son and J. F. Preston, (West C.,) Seth Scoville. 

♦ Deceased. 
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RosHBN, Henry Norton, S. A. Bariholtmew, Miss Melvina Howe, Lyman Hall, 
P. M. Wadhams, H. S. Wooster. 

Harwinton, Rev. Geo. CurtisB, Dr. R, jR Ensign, M. L. Goodwin, Lewis Catlin, 
Ernest Gunn, E. E. Baker. 

Kknt, John Chase, G. A. Vincent, Perry Hufcut 

Morris, Dwight OriamJd, L. B. Hall, S. M. Ensign. 

New Hartford, Rev. S. S. Martyn, N. B. Merrill, (Nepaug,) Rev. J. H. Betts, 
(Pine Meadow). 

New Milford, J. "W. Addis, C. A, Tbdd, W. H. Smith, A. S. EtU, ScoU 
Buckingham, {NorthmUe,) A. N. Baldwin, P. N. Hall, B. F. Morehouse, J. H. 
McMahon. 

Norfolk, Riley Stillman, H. P. Lawrence, Rev. Dr. J. Eldridge, Robbins Battell, 
H. J. Holt F. E. Porter. 

North Canaan, Rev. I. P. PoweU and Edward Roberts, (Bast C.,) George Adam. 

Plymouth, T. J. Bradstreet, L. D. Baidmn, George Langdon, A. P. Fenn, Rev. 
J. W. Backus, B. P. Parker, Dr. C. W. Bull, N. T. Baldwin, R. D. H. Allen. 

RoxBURT, H. B. Eastman, K S. BurUnU, H. M. Booth, Rev. A. Isham, Levi 
Smith, A. L. Hodge. 

Sausburt, J. H. BurHburt, (Lime Rock,) Br. R M. Knight, {LakeviUe,) J. L. 
Pease, Dwight Allen, James Ensign, Oliver Jewell, Lorenzo Tupper, J. R. Ward, 
G^rge Landon. 

Sharon, Dr. C. H. Sheaa-s, Rev. A. B. Bullions, J. B. Smith, H. C. Rowley, 
Cooley James. 

TORRINGTON, R. G. Barber, (BurrviUe,) Lauren Wetmore, Rev. B. Eastwood and 
G. H. "Welch, (Wolcottville,) A. P. Miner. 

Warren, F. A. Curtiss, Rev. W. E. BasseU, N. B. Strong, A. C. Knapp, C. W. 
Bveritt, N. S. Lyman. 

Washington, Orestes Hickox, Earle Buckingham, R. J. WJiecOon, {Marbledale,) 
Rev. W. S. Colton, C. C. Lemon, R. Buckingham. 

Watbrtown, Rev. Dr. W. H Lewis, Dr. W. S. Munger, Truman P. Baldwin. 

WmcHESTBR, Rev. D. P. Sanford and Clark Strong, (Winsted,) B. B. Rockwell 
and C. F. North, (West Winsted,) Rev. A. Goodenough, J. A. Bronson. 

Woodbury, Benj. Fabrique, D. S. Bull, P. K TrowJmdg*, A. W. Mitchell, Rev. 
J. Churchill, Wm. J. Clark, H. P. Somers, ScoviU Nettleton, E. M. Towne. 

Middlesex County. 

MiDDLETOWN, J. R. Johnson, G. W. Atkins, G. W. Guy, Albert Atkins, H. H. 
Wilcox, Ernest Deming. 

(City District,) R. G. Pike, Dr. G. W. Burke, Rev. C. H. Fay, Dr. E. B. Nye, 
Moses Culver, Benjamin Douglas, C. F. Browning, James Craig, A. Newton. 

Haddam, G. a. Freeman, (Higganum,) H. H. Clark, Isaac Arnold, Orrin 
Shailer, 2nd, A. W. Tyler, Ansel Spencer, G. M. Clark, John Brainerd. 

Chatham, F. E. Adams, B. D. Chaprrum and A. H. Conklin, (East Hampton,) 
Reo. E. P. Herrick, Dr. A.'jB. Worthington, L. B. Tibballs, C. R. North and E. M. 
Simpson, (Middle Haddam). 

Chester, Dr. S. W. Ikmer, Rev. W. D. Morton, Joshua L'Hommedieu. 
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Clinton, L. E. Woo(1, A. M. Wright, A. Hull, Geo. E. EUiott, J. B. Wright, J. 
L. Davis, E. W. WeUman, B. MerriUs, J. D. Leffingwell, J. H. Merrills, E. R. 
Kelsey, F. A. Sturgis. 

Cromwell, G. 0. GTwmbers^ W. E. Hurlburt, Rev. S, Topliff^ I. H, Warner, S. 
P. Polly. 

Durham, Bev. W. G. Fowler, (D. Gent/re,) H. G. Newton, W. A. Hart, S. W. 
Loper, H. S. Merwin, J. B. Clarke. 

East Haddam, Rev. D. W. Teller, (Hadlyme,) K B. Nilea, I. D. Bumham. 

Essex, S. M. Pratt, (Centre Brook,) Rev. J. M. Bartlett, Giles Potter. F. A. 
Tififany, J. E. Redfield, W. H. Williams, G. K. Stillman, E. W. Redfield, Dr. C. H. 
Hubbard, S. M. Comstock, J. E. Bushnell, D. L. Carpenter. 

KiLLiNGWORTH, F. Twm&r, J. H. Lome, JaUus BueUy W. B. Griswold, S. G. 
Redfield, H, Hull, H. Kelsey, M. Davis. 

MiDDLEPiBLD, W. A. Rockwell, P. M. Augur, M. W. Terrlll. 

Old Saybrook, (Sayl^rook P. 0.,) Bev. J. E. Realdj Rev. P. L. Shepard, J. N. 
Clark. 

PoRTLAin), Wm. H. Bartlett, Br. N. 0. CornwaU, E. M. Anthony, G. H. Sears, 
C. G. Southmayd, Lyman Payne, P. Gildersleeve, E. J. Hulbert, Wm. Sellew. 

Saybrook, (Deep River P. 0.,) Henry Fox, F. A. Beniaon, J. A. Shipman, J. A. 
Erwin, Dr. E. Bidwell, H. S. Ward, M. N. Griswold, J. S. Lane, A. D. Platts, G. 
K. Hull, L. J. Piatt. 

Westbrook, 0. H. Norris, Dr. S. C. Newton, H. B. Chapman. 

Tolland County. 

Tolland, 0. P. Waldo, Wm. G, Ladd, Rev. A. Marsh, S. H. Brown, Charles 
Joslin, W. S. Moore. 

Andover, E. p. Skinner, B. F. Chapman, B. D. White. 

Bolton, Henry Alvord, Bev. W. E. B. Moore, Dr. C. F. Sumner, S. P. Sumner, 
J. T. Carpenter, A. W. Hillard. 

Columbia, J. S. Yeomans, Sanford Yeomans, Rev. P. D. Avery. 

Coventry, Bev. W. J. Jennings, H. P. Tbpfoy and Bev. J. P. Hawley, (SoiUh G.,) 
S. W. Hopkins, E. Kingsbury, M. Y. Parker. 

Ellington, Edwin TakoU, Rev. J. C. Moses, G. R. Warner. 

Hebron, Bev. H. Bryant, F. G. BisseU, Bev. A. W. Glcurh, ( Gilead,) H. E. Porter 
C. L. Phelps, A. W. Hutchinson, W. H. Horton, G. R. Bestor, C. H. Brown. 

Mansfield, Nelson Goncmt, (GvrleyviUe,) Bev. K. B. GUdden, (M. Ge/Ure,) R. P. 
Barrows, Dr. J. N. Parker, Dr. Wm. Richardson, Dr. 0. B. Griggs, Dr. P. H. 
Whiton, L. R. Dunham, G. A. Hammond. 

SoMERS, Dr. Wm. B. Woods, L. W. Griswold, M. P. Gowdy, L. W. Percival, 
Elijah Cutter, Cyrus Pease, Solomon Puller, Rev. C. H. Gleason. 

Stafford, Bev. G. V. Maaiham, J. M. Washiywrn, (West S.,) J. Blodgett, M. B. 
Harvey, and two others. 

Union, J. H. Beed, J. C. Upham, E. C. Booth. 

Yernon, (Rockville P. 0., except Mr. Hammond,) Dr. S. G. Risley, Maro Ham- 
mand, H. T. Belles, G. W. West, Rev. E. B. Bingham, A. C. Crosby. 

Willington, (All Acting Yisitors,) Dr. J. M. Browne, S. C. Eaton, 0. D. Rider. 
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PUBLIC ACTS CONCERNING EDUCATION, 

Passed May Session, 1871. 
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CHAPTER LH. 

REQUIRING PARENTS, GUARDIANS, AND OTHERS TO SCHOOL 
THEIR CHILDREN AT LEAST THREE MONTHS, ON PENALTY 
OF FIVE DOLLARS PER WEEK. 

Sec. 1. Every parent, guardian, or other person, having control 
and charge of any child, between the ages of six and fourteen 
years, employed to labor in any manufacturing establishment, or 
other business in this State, and who has been temporarily dis- 
charged from such employment, for the purpose of attending 
some public or private day school, pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act in addition to " An Act concerning the Domestic Rela- 
tions, approved July 9th, 1869," shall be, and hereby is, required 
to send such child to some public or private day school for the 
period for which such child may be so discharged for that pur- 
pose, unless such child shall be excused from such attendance by 
the board of school visitors of the town in which such parent or 
guardian resides, upon its being shown to their satisfaction that 
his or her bodily or mental condition is such as to prevent his or 
her attendance at school, or application to study for the period 
required, or that the pecuniary necessities of the parents of such 
child require his or her continual absence from schooL 

Sec. 2. Every person, who shall violate the provisions of the 
preceding section, shall be punished by a fine of five dollars, pay- 
able to the treasury of the town, for each and every week (not 
exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year) during which he or she 
shall fail to comply with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take efiect from the date of its passage. 

Approved, July 6, 1871. 

CHAPTER LXXL 
CONCERNING THE TAKING OP LAND FOR SITBS OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Sec. 1. Nothing in the Act concerning Education, to which this 
is in addition, shall be so construed as to authorize any school dis- 
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trict or town to take the land for school purposes, of any ecclesias- 
tical society, upon any part of which a church building has 
already been erected, or to locate or fix the site of any school 
house upon such land, without the consent of such ecclesiastical 
society ; and so much of said act as is inconsistent herewith is 
hereby repealed. 

CHAPTEB CXVII. 

AMENDING AX ACT BNTTTLED " AN ACT RELATING TO JOINT 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS." 

Be it enacted : That section one, chapter one hundred and eigh- 
teen, of the Public Acts passed May Session, 1870, be amended in 
the twenty-fifth line, by striking out the words " aggregate atten- 
dance in days," and inserting in lieu thereof the words, "enumera- 
tion in the month of January last preceding." 



CHAPTER CXXXIL 

APPROPRIATING FROM THE STATE TREASURY ONE HALF DOLLAR 
FOR EACH CHILD ENUMERATED ; TO BE DISTRIBUTED WITH THE 
INCOME OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 

There shall be annually appropriated from the treasury of this 
State, for the support of the common schools, in addition to the 
income of the school fund, a sum of money equal in dollars to one 
half the number of persons between four and sixteen years of age, 
as ascertained and returned by the school visitors of the several 
towns according to the requirements of chapter four, title sixteen, 
of the Revised Statutes of 1866 ; and said money shall be divided 
and distributed, by the comptroller of public accounts, among the 
several towns of the State, at the same time, in the same manner, 
and on the same conditions as the income of the school fund is 
divided and distributed. 



CHAPTER CXXXIY. 

FORBIDDING A CHANGE OF SCHOOL BOOKS OFTENER THAN ONCE 

IN FIVE YEARS. 

It shall not be lawful for the Board of Education or School 
Visitors in the respective towns in this State to order a change 

21 
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of books used in district schools oftener than once in five 
years. 

All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

CHAPTER OXXXIX. 
REPEALING PARTS OF ACTS CONCERNING EDUCATION. 

Be it enacted: That sections sixty-one, sixty-two and eighty- 
eight, of chapter third, title sixteen, of the Revised Statutes of 
1866 ; also chapter one hundred and two of the Public Acts passed 
at the May Session of 1866, be and the same are hereby repealed; 
but nothing in this act shall be construed as repealing chapter 
eighty-seven of the Public Acts of 1867. 



A RESOLUTION 

providing for a revision of the school laws. 

General Assembly, May Session, 1871. 
Resolved by this Assembly : 

That George M. Woodruff of Litchfield, Simeon E. Baldwin of 
New Haven, and Giles Potter of Essex, be, and they are hereby 
appointed, a committee to make a thorough revision of all the laws 
of this State, in force at the close of this session of the General 
Assembly, concerning Education ; that said committee in making 
said revision shall, as far as practicable, consolidate all acts relat- 
ing to the same subject matter, correct ambiguities, supply the 
manifest omissions, insert such notes and references to the judicial 
decisions in this State as they may deem expedient, and in all res- 
pects make said laws as clear and intelligible as possible ; and 
shall prepare a complete index of said laws ; and that they shall 
report their doings to the next General Assembly. 

Approved July 20th, 1871. 
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^*^ The numbering of pages 125 to ITO, inclusive, is duplicated^ and the first 
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N. B. For the index to the new School Code, see pages 161*-169*. 
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Abraham, Mrs. S., 69; Allen, 0. D., 75; Arnold, M., 106; Atwater, C, 92. 
Bail, L., 92, 197 ; Bailey, M., 92 ; Bau^ J. G., 92, 96: Baird, S. F., 68, 73, 74; 
Bache, R. M., 69, 71; Barnard, H., 37; Barrows, F. F., 97; Beecher, 
Lyman, 46; Bell, A. G., 77; Bell, A. M., 79, 81; von Beust, Count, 40 ; 
Bradford, J. H., 56 ; Bright, Jacob, 42 ; Buckingham, W. A., 100 ; Bulkley, 
E., 52 ; Burleigh, L., 97. 
Camp, L. L., 92, 97; Carleton. I. K, 91, 96, 97; Carpenter, E., 91; Carpen- 
ter, J. B., 65, 66; Cheney Brothers, 83; Cleveland, H. M., 47, 91, 97, 98; 
Conant, Miss E. A., 66; Cummings, J.. 91. 
Daggett, David. 28; Dana, J. D., 71; Davenport, J, 37; Davis, H. C, 96, 

97; Dixon, George, 42; Dwight, W. B., 91, 96, 97. 
Eaton, D. C, 92; Eaton, J., 55; Eaton, T., 37; Earle, J. E., 54: EngliHh, J. 

E., 100. 
Forster, W. E., 106; Foster, James, 106 ; Foster, L. F. S., 91; Frederick II, 

of Prussia, 31; Frederick, William of Brandenburg, 35. 
Gilman, D. C, 89, 92; Goldthwaite, Miss E. M., 91; Grinnell, G. B., 69; 

Greeley, H., 85 ; Guizot, F. P. G., 41. 
Hall, Joseph, 53; Hatch, E. W., 60; Hibbard, R. G., 91; Higgin, Mrs. R., 
67; HUl, P., 97; Honey, F. R., 75; Hosford, 0., 45; Hubbard, S. G., 49, 
52 ; Hyatt, A., 68. 
Jay, John, 106: Jep^on, B., 92, 97; Jewell Gov., M., 52, 91, 100. 
Keep, R. P., 75; Kellogg, J. A., 97; Kent, J., 46; Kingsley, C, 4*2; Kluit, 

A. P., 69; Knight, H. M., 61, 65. 
Lewis, J. G., 92; Lindsley, C. A., 52; Lounsbury, T. R., 75. 
Marsh, 0. C, 69, 74; Miner, A. A., 97 ; Morgan, C, 84, 85; Mori, Arinori, 
89; Mundella, A. J., 43 100, 101, 105, 106. 
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Niemeyer, J. H., 15 ; Northend, C, 9*7. 

Packard, A. S., 68 ; Parish, A., 92, 97 ; feirce, B., 69 ; Potter, Giles, 105. 
Reed, C, 106; Rice, W. N., 91; Rogers, Miss H. B., 81; RusseU, F. T., 91. 
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